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This Issue in Brief 


Give the Youth Corrections Program a Chance. 
—In the December issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
Professor Paul W. Tappan of New York Univer- 
sity summarized the highlights of a tentative draft 
of the American Law Institute’s Model Penal Code 
relating to the handling of the young adult of- 
fender. The sentencing and treatment plan pro- 
posed to the American Law Institute by Professor 
Tappan as its associate reporter departs in some 
respects from the Model Youth Authority Act 
adopted by the Institute in 1940. Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, Who as Governor 
had first hand experience with the youth correc- 
tions program in Minnesota, believes that no 
change should be made in the basic structure of 
the authority program until it has been given a 
fair chance. In his article Judge Youngdahl re- 
views the essential features of the Model Youth 
Correction Authority Act and comments on Min- 
nesota’s and California’s experience with their 
respective authority programs. 

Probation and Parole Officers: The Importance 
of Their Work.—We are pleased to present in this 
issue the address of Henry P. Chandler before 
the Institute in Probation and Parole at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo last September. The work of pro- 
bation and parole officers is important, Mr. Chand- 
ler asserts, because it lies at the very heart of gov- 
ernment. “If the end of criminal justice is impor- 
tant,” he submits, “do not the qualifications of the 
officers whose duty it is to work with offenders and 
try to help them to correct their ways, deserve as 
careful consideration as those of radio systems 
engineers?” 


Continuity in the Treatment of Offenders.— 
No less than 60 percent of the crime bill in the 
United States is created by uncorrected juvenile 
delinquents, according to Frank Loveland, assist- 
ant director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. And 
because of the lack of consistency and continuity 
in the treatment accorded them, they continue in 
later life to be in conflict with the law. Mr. Love- 
land stresses the importance of a coordinated 
program among judicial and correctional institu- 
tions and agencies and demonstrates how it works 
in the Federal Government. 
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Individualized Treatment in Probation.—Judge 
Luther M. Swygert of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Indiana was a 
prosecuting attorney for 12 years and has been.a 
federal judge for 13 years. He knows crime, the 
criminal, and the place of probation in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. Judge Swygert em- 
phasizes the importance of individualized treat- 
ment in probation, the need for a public awareness 
of probation, and a sense of public responsibility 
for those on probation and parole. 

A Modern Institutional Program for the 
Youthful Offender—Albert C. Wagner, superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey Reformatory at Bor- 
dentown, knows the needs of youth both inside and 
outside the institution. The modern institution, he 
reminds us, should be a place in which the youthful 
offender may grow. The institutional program 
should be education for living, including social 
adjustment and training in good work habits. 
Superintendent Wagner outlines what he considers 
to be essential elements in an institutional pro- 
gram to help warped and confused young men to 
grow into law-abiding, self-respecting citizens. 

The Social Group Work Method: Its Use in the 
Correctional Field——In present-day practice so- 
cial group workers have only begun to enter the 
correctional field. The group work approach is 
being recognized more and more in correctional 
work and some consider it one of the most promis- 
ing methods in correctional and therapeutic set- 
tings. One of the pioneers in group work in the 
correctional field is Professor Gisela Konopka of 
the University of Minnesota school of social work. 
She discusses for us some of the basic concepts 
and principles of social group work and its oppor- 
tunities for a highly constructive work among of- 
fenders. 


Chicago’s Special School for Social Adjust- 
ment.—Twenty-six years ago Chicago’s Board of 
Education established the Montefiore School to 
care for children who had difficulty adjusting to 
the inflexible curriculum of the regular graded 
school. Through its ungraded curriculum and clin- 
ical services the Montefiore School has helped thou- 
sands of socially maladjusted boys and girls in 
Chicago and has returned them to their respective 
schools and communities better equipped to face 


their responsibilities as self-respecting, useful cit. 
izens. Edw. H. Stullken, who has directed the 
school since it was founded, portrays in a realistic 
way the educational and clinical services and fagjl. 
ities offered by the Montefiore School. 

How Sweden Handles Its Juvenile and Youth 
Offenders.—Two years ago Ola Nyquist, research 
fellow in criminal law at Sweden’s Uppsala Uni- 
versity, came to this country to study correctional 
practices in the United States. At that time we 
asked him to write for FEDERAL PROBATION an ar. 
ticle on how his country—an acknowledged leader 
in the treatment of the offender—deals with its 
juvenile and youth offenders. He carried out our 
request and at this writing is on his second visit to 
this country to continue his study of courts, insti. 
tutions, and probation and parole. We are privi- 
leged to be able to present an article by one who is 
familiar with judicial and correctional practices 
both in the United States and on the Continent. 

Sources of Distortion and Deception in Prison 
Interviewing.—Interviews in a prison, court 
clinic, or detention center are likely to pose pecul- 
iar problems not often encountered in interviewing 
in the free community, according to Norman John- 
ston of the department of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Formerly a sociologist at the 
Illinois State Penitentiary, Mr. Johnston finds that 
the general attitude of prisoners, the inconven- 
iences and stigma often associated with the inter- 
view, and the emotionally-thwarted climate of the 
institution present serious obstacles to both accu- 
rate fact gathering and therapy and result in dis- 
tortion and deception. Mr. Johnston offers some 
suggestions on how to hold inaccuracies, distor- 
tions, and deception to a minimum and how to re- 
duce their effect. 

The Third International Congress on Crimi- 
nology.—More than 400 criminologists, psychia- 
trists, and psychologists from 42 countries at- 
tended the Third International Congress on Crim- 
inology at London. Among the 12 from the 
United States was Charles V. Morris of the Insti- 
tute of Correctional Administration at George 
Washington University who was asked to report 
for FEDERAL PROBATION on the highlights of the 
Congress. “Recidivism” was the theme of the 
Congress. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appeaning in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 
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Give the Youth Corrections Program a Chance 


By JUDGE LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia 


Governor of Minnesota has forced on my 

attention from many angles the defects that 
hamper and sometimes pervert the administration 
of criminal justice. I have fretted at the awkward- 
ness of an ancient criminal code and at the holes 
in our law-enforcement organization and proce- 
dure through which so many offenders slip. I have 
been angered at long delays in criminal trials that 
work injustice, sometimes to the public, sometimes 
to the defendant. When lack of trained probation 
officers and clinical staff to make presentence diag- 
nosis of a defendant has forced me to make blind- 
fold decisions, I would gladly have been relieved of 
the strain of passing sentence. 

But the two aspects of the administration of 
criminal justice that seemed to me most harmful 
and most shameful to our society have been the 
handling of children and youth after adjudication 
or conviction and the destruction of character ef- 
fected by many of our jails and prisons. This is an 
ancient evil. A century and a half ago it was ac- 
cepted as a matter of course that men, women, and 
children came out of jail and prison worse than 
when they went in. As late as 1931, the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, known as the Wickersham Commission be- 
cause it was headed by the Attorney General of 
the United States, reported the results of an ex- 
haustive study in these frank words: 

We conclude that the present prison system is anti- 
ray, am inefficient. It does not reform the criminal. 

1 to protect society. There is reason to believe that 

it contributes to the increase of crime by hardening the 

prisoner. We are convinced that a new type of penal in- 
stitution must be developed, one that is new in spirit, in 
method and objective. 

These words could have been applied equally to 


many of the training schools for delinquent chil- 
dren of that day. 


M' EXPERIENCE as prosecutor, judge, and as 


The Youth Correction Authority Act 


Such was the stalemated penal system in 1940 
When the American Law Institute submitted to 
the nation its Model Youth Correction Authority 
Act. The Act did more than answer the plea of 
the Wickersham Commission for “a new type of 
Penal institution.” Rather it proposed a new type 


of correctional system that was truly new in spirit, 
in method, and objective. 

The heart of the Model Act is embodied in 
Section 1. “The purpose of this Act is to protect 
society more effectively by substituting for re- 
tributive punishment methods of training and 
treatment directed toward the correction and re- 
habilitation of young persons found guilty of vio- 
lation of law.” This purpose is underlined in the 
Introductory Explanation to the Model Act. “The 
Act as a whole is novel, however, because it frankly 
and specifically departs from the merely punitive 
ideas of dealing with convicted criminals and sets 
up the objective of rehabilitation.” 

This is the “new spirit” proposed. What does it 
mean? It is nothing less than a recognition of the 
invalidity of the criminal law which the Western 
world has known for centuries. It rejects outright 
the punitive spirit that dominates the criminal 
law and it stamps as false the notions that society 
can be protected or that offenders can be rehabili- 
tated by retributive punishment. The Model Act 
insists that the only way to win a larger propor- 
tion of offenders to lasting good behavior—and 
thereby to increase the protection of the public 
from crime and criminals—is to provide individ- 
ual treatment based upon an understanding of the 
causes of his behavior. 

Of course, the American Law Institute did not 
invent this idea; it was not even new to the law, 
for it inspired probation, parole, and the juvenile 
court. Through such agencies and procedures the 
idea got its foot in the door of the administration 
of criminal justice. The Model Youth Correction 
Act flung the door wide open. 

It goes without saying that the Model Act does 
not eliminate punishment. Arrest, detention, trial, 
the shame of conviction, and the loss of liberty, 
which is the core of punishment in our society, re- 
main. Indeed, if an offender proves incorrigible 
and physically dangerous to others, the Model Act 
provides for his indefinite segregation, subject to 
periodic judicial review. 


Essential Features of the Model Act 
How does the Model Act undertake to insure 
treatment aimed at rehabilitation for every per- 
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son committed to the state under the Act? In broad 
terms it reorganizes the correctional system so as 
to integrate all facilities and procedures involved 
in the handling of the offender after adjudication. 
To this end the essential features of the Act are 
the following: 

1. It creates a state-wide Youth Authority to 
have continuous control of the person from time 
of adjudication to final discharge. 

2. It requires that the court commit to the Au- 
thority rather than to a specific state institution. 

3. It calls for a true indeterminate sentence, 
with no minimum and no maximum, but subject 
to judicial review. 


4. It specifies the procedures necessary to treat- 


ment: 


(a) Immediate and thorough diagnosis 
(Section 28). 

(b) Training and treatment as called for 
by the diagnosis, involving use of appropri- 
ate public or private facilities (Section 25) ; 
establishment of new training and treatment 
facilities as funds are available (Section 
27c) ; with power in the Authority to alter 
treatment whenever that appears desirable 
(Section 30). 

(c) Replacement in society under super- 
vision as soon as or whenever the person 
seems capable of leading a law abiding ex- 
istence (Section 30); and final discharge 
whenever there is reasonable probability 
that a person can be given full liberty with- 
out danger to the public (Section 29.2). 


Minnesota’s Experience With the Act 


Minnesota was the second state to adapt the 
Youth Authority program to its needs. California 
led the way in 1941. The Californians made three 
major contributions to the original idea. They 
sensed that the need for an integrated state sys- 
tem to handle juveniles was as urgently needed as 
a system for the handling of youthful offenders, 
aged 16 to 21. Secondly, they recognized that the 
main attack on delinquency and crime must take 
place locally and that the state had a responsibility 
to aid the counties, cities, and towns of the state 
to improve their corrective and preventive services 
by encouragement, expert advice, training of per- 
sonnel and in many other ways. Thirdly, it pro- 
vided that control over granting probation re- 
mained exclusively with the court. 

Shortly after my first election as Governor of 
Minnesota, and before inauguration, I called to- 


gether about 50 representative citizens interesteg 
in the cause of youth. I suggested to them enlarg. 
ing the scope of the Model Act of the American 
Law Institute to include all delinquent children, 
We also endorsed the placing of responsibility for 
prevention in a commission to be known as the 
Youth Conservation Commission. With the back. 
ing of the Bar Association and practically all of 
the civic groups in the state, we secured the pas. 
sage of an Act establishing a Youth Conservation 
Commission providing for both diagnostic and pre. 
ventive responsibility. The Commission’s work has 
gained for it widespread respect and support 
among judges and laymen. 

It takes time to develop a new type of organiza- 
tion, to assemble and train a new type of person- 
nel, and above all to reorient ancient institutions, 
I regret to say that the Minnesota Youth Con- 
servation Commission has never had sufficient 
funds to carry out its complete mandate. Despite 
many handicaps, the Youth Commission has regis- 
tered some remarkable achievements in the re- 
habilitation of children and youth. 

Perhaps most valuable from the time it began 
receiving commitments in March 1948 through 
June 30, 1955, the Commission has kept 1,031 of 
the 4,175 children and youth committed to it by 
the courts out of institutions. It has been able to 
dothis because of theindeterminate sentence under 
which all commitments are made to it and because 
of its responsibility to diagnose all commitments | 
and its power to return any person committed to 
the community under supervision at any time. 
The soundness of the procedure in protecting the 
public is verified by the fact that only 21 percent 
violated their probation. Over the same period the 
Youth Commission placed on parole after a period 
in the institutions 2,707 children and youth. Of 
this number, 31.6 percent violated their parole. 
This is a percentage of success considerably higher 
than that recorded from most states. Information 
supplied me by Mr. A. W. Day, director of the 
Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission, is il- 
luminating: 

YCC Statistics Marcu 1948 To Juty 1955 
First admission to YCC Reception 
Center 4,175 
Boys committed by juvenile courts__ 2,080 
Girls committed by juvenile courts__ 1795 
Young men, 18 to 21, committed by 
criminal courts 
Young women, 18 to 21, committed 
by criminal courts_ 
Initially placed on probation after 
diagnosis _ 
Violated probation 


Paroled from institutions 
Violated parole 


,031 

or 21.2% 
2,7 

856 or 31.6% 
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It might be mentioned that in keeping out of 
institutions the 812 children and youth who suc- 
ceeded on probation the Commission saved the tax- 
payer of Minnesota, on a conservative estimate, 
$1,500,000. Among its other achievements, the 
Minnesota Youth Commission has swung over the 
training schools for boys and girls from juvenile 
prisons into institutions that are really striving to 
rehabilitate children. In 1951 it opened its first 
forestry camp where 60 young men transferred 
from the prison-like reformatory to an essential 
job for the state and learn how to live with others 
and control themselves in a completely open fa- 
cility. Over 250 young men have now had this ex- 
perience. A new camp is now being constructed by 
the boys themselves to house 60 juvenile delin- 
quents, aged 16 to 18. They will work at reforesta- 
tion. So far as its limited parole staff will permit 
the Youth Commission provides probation serv- 
ices to juvenile courts in counties that have no 
probation staff of their own. 

What is not so measurable is the influence of 
the creative idea embodied in Minnesota’s Youth 
Conservation Act which took increasing hold of 
men’s minds as soon as it had been proclaimed by 
the Legislature in 1947. We saw the idea at work 
first in the complete reorganization and reorienta- 
tion of Minnesota’s State Parole Board which be- 
gan in 1948. We have seen it in the steady transfer 
of emphasis away from custody and “the big 
stick” and toward individual treatment in the 
state’s reformatories and prison. We have seen it 
in the expansion and professionalization of proba- 
tion services and the addition of clinical services 
in the juvenile and criminal courts of Minnesota’s 
three metropolitan counties. We have seen it in the 
drive for improvement of juvenile court services 
throughout the state, led by the judges them- 
selves, 

To mention but one other area, there is the dra- 
matic influence of the YCC idea on law enforce- 
ment in Minnesota. Conditioned by adolescent 
offenders who are sometimes irresponsible and 
dangerous, police tend to look with suspicion on 
anything that smocks of “mollycoddling.” Yet in 
the last few years a growing body of police officers 
in Minnesota have become convinced that respect 
for and cooperation with the hostile child or ado- 
lescent, firmness tempered with understanding, 
will do far more to change delinquent behavior 
and protect the public than the strong arm. This 
change has been stimulated by the Youth Con- 
servation Commission’s consultation service to 


law-enforcement officers throughout the State and 
by its efforts to get Minnesota police officers to at- 
tend the 12-week course offered by the University 
of Southern California for juvenile police officers. 

As a result of these developments Minnesota’s 
police officers and the YCC have persuaded the 
University of Minnesota to set up a similiar insti- 
tute to that operating at USC. The first Minnesota 
institute, lasting 10 weeks, will be held this coming 
summer. It is worth noting, by the way, that the 
California Youth Authority played a major role 
in the establishment of the USC institute. 


Experience in Other States 


I have firsthand experience, of course, with the 
operation of the Youth Authority program only in 
Minnesota (and because I believe in it so pro- 
foundly I have kept in close touch with this pro- 
gram) and to an extent with the Federal Youth 
Corrections program. California’s pioneering and 
imaginative development of the Youth Authority 
program under the leadership of Governor Earl 
Warren, who is now Chief Justice of the United 
States, has been widely reported upon. I have ob- 
tained from Mr. Heman Stark, chairman and di- 
rector of the California Youth Authority, the fol- 
lowing brief statement and statistical picture of 
what it has achieved: 


The California Youth Authority was created by the 
Legislature in 1941, and took over operation of the 
State’s correctional schools and parole system in 1943. 
Under the traditional system of institutional operation, 
there had been no major construction or expansion of 
the State’s institutions for juveniles for nearly 30 years 
prior to the establishment of the Youth Authority. Since 
its establishment, the Youth Authority has practically 
rebuilt the three older schools, and has added eight new 
training institutions for youth in California. In addition, 
the Youth Authority has encouraged the development of 
county-operated youth forestry camps. Fifteen such 
camps, handling 2,000 boys per year, are currently re- 
ceiving state subsidy for a part of their operating cost. 

The establishment of the Youth Authority as a 
strong, centralized State Department has effectively 
tied together the juvenile and youth correction process, 
and has encouraged the raising of standards of service 
and efficiency throughout law enforcement, the courts, 
probation, institutions, and parole. Soon after the crea- 
tion of the Youth Authority, California established a 
new Department of Corrections, and an Adult Authority, 
both operating on the basic principle of centralized in- 
stitutional authority and the indeterminate sentence, for 
uniformity in individual case classification, trainin 
process, and release procedure. Today, on the basis o 
California’s years of experience in the operation of the 
indeterminate sentence, the program is accepted by the 
judiciary and the public at large as the most humane 
and effective means of meeting the rehabilitative needs 
of the inmates of California’s institutions, both adult 
and juvenile. 

Placing the State’s youth rehabilitation and training 
institutions under centralized management has made 
possible a —— of training programs and fa- 
cilities, so that transfer between institutions to fit the 
varying needs of the individual is a comparatively 
simple process. Basic institutional training programs 
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are effectively carried over into the parole pro 
with the policy guidance of the same Board that deter- 
mined the initial classification, the training institution, 
and the length of stay. At the same time, paene case- 
loads have m reduced from 175 per officer, to the 
present ratio of 64 per parole officer. 

Twenty-four thousand, four hundred twenty-five cases 
have been accepted by the Youth Authority since its in- 
ception. In 1955, the Youth Authority received 5,542 
children and youth in its institutions. Of this total, 
1,335, or 24.1 percent were returns from parole. This 

. intake and parole return is typical of the Youth Au- 
thority’s present operations. 

In the field of delinquency prevention, the California 
Youth Authority has ‘mec specialized consultative 
services in detention, law enforcement, forestry camp 
operation, and —. In addition, the agency has 
continually worked toward the improvement of local 
services for children and youth. The more than 300 com- 
munity councils presently operating in California are 
concrete evidence of the Authority’s support of this pro- 


m. 

During 1955-1956, California’s Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight designated the Youth Authority as the coordi- 
nating agency for the holding of old-fashioned town 
meetings throughout the communities of California, to 
study delinquency prevention. Some 200 town meetings 
are presently being held, involving nearly 100,000 
— The findings of these local town meetings will 

consolidated into a statewide balance sheet on chil- 
dren and youth, at a conference which the Governor has 
called in April of 1956. 

The final proof of the effectiveness of the Youth Au- 
thority’s statewide ye to the problem of delin- 
quency prevention and control can best be shown by the 
fact that, despite California’s unprecedented population 
growth, delinquency did not increase in California in the 
critical years of 1954 and 1955, when most of the states 
peed reporting substantial increases in the delinquency 
problem. 


As a member of the Federal Correction Council, 
I have had the opportunity to observe firsthand 
the launching of the Federal Youth Corrections 
program. In the past 18 months it has made an 
excellent beginning in its program of developing 
an individualized treatment program for federal 
juvenile and youth offenders. Mr. George J. Reed, 
chairman of the Youth Correction Division, United 
States Board of Parole, reports a very good ac- 
ceptance of the new program by federal judges, 
United States attorneys, and other government 
officials. 

In addition to California and Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts, Texas, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Washington, and the Federal Government have 
adapted in some form the Model Youth Correction 
Authority Act to their varying needs. From my 
many visits to and contacts with other states, I 
have reason to believe that the Youth Authority 
idea and program have forced many state depart- 
ments of public welfare and even some state de- 
partments of corrections to take a critical look at 
their services to delinquent children and young 
offenders and to undertake, or at least explore the 
possibility of, improvement. Probably no state has 
completely escaped the influence of the Youth Au- 
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thority idea. The opinion of the late Chief Justic 
Hughes, expressed shortly before his death, that 
the American Law Institute Model Youth Corre. 
tion Authority Act was the most important ad. 
vance in the administration of criminal justice 
since the introduction of the juvenile court, seems 
to me to have been vindicated. 


A Proposal To Repudiate the Youth 
Authority Plan 


After 16 years of such achievements as I have 
summarized here, it is reported that the American 
Law Institute is seriously considering repudiating 
the Youth Authority plan. In Tentative Draft No. 
3 (dated April 25, 1955) of the Model Penal Code 
being prepared by the Institute, Professor Paul W. 
Tappan, as associate reporter to the Drafting 
Committee, recommends (page 15) that “The 
theory of the ‘Authority Plan’ should be specifi- 
cally rejected as a basis for dealing with the 
young adult offender.” In an article in the Decem- 
ber 1955 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, the same 
writer reports as follows: 


Special studies have been made in Authority jurisdic- 
tions. Experts in the field have been consulted individ- 
ually and in committee sessions. Our professional ad- 
visory committee has given scrupulous thought to the 
issues involved. The Council of the Institute, also, has 
given them careful attention. They have quite con- 
sistently agreed with the Reporter’s view that the Au- 
thority plan should be rejected in favor of the proposals 
that are reviewed here. Conflicts of opinion were few 
and on relatively minor issues. 


I find all this quite incredible. Just what is the 
Institute asked to reject? It is quite clear from the 
two Tappan articles that it is asked to repudiate 
first the creative idea embodied in the Youth Au- 
thority Act, namely, that the purpose of the crimi- 
nal law in dealing with young offenders should be 
rehabilitation through treatment. By the same 
token it is asked to approve the restoration of the 
old goal of punishment to fit the crime. Professor 
Tappan’s proposals accomplish this first by aban- 
doning the true indeterminate sentence and set- 
ting up a stereotype sentencing procedure with an 
absolute minimum of 1 year for any felony and a 
definite sentence up to 1 year for a misdemeanor. 

What would such a provision have meant to the 
operation of the Youth Conservation Commission 
in Minnesota? I have referred above to the large 
number of children and youth committed to the 
Commission who were given probation after diag- 
nosis. Of the 1,255 young men committed by the 
criminal courts after felony convictions, the Youth 
Commission placed 304, or 24 percent, on proba- 
tion after diagnosis. Of this number, only 55, or 
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18 percent, violated their probation. Under Pro- 
fessor Tappan’s proposals all these young men 
would have remained in prison. It is callous to say 
that the way to avoid such a situation is to provide 
adequate probation services to every court. Under 
the best of circumstances, this will not happen for 
years. Must we sacrifice young men to a theory? 
The return of the theory of punishment to fit 
the crime is further underlined by the maximum 
sentences proposed for youth offenders, ranging 
from 3 to 15 years. The judges who drafted the 
Federal Youth Correction Act refused to permit 
a maximum term for any youth offenders in ex- 
cess of 4 years in an institution but Professor 
Tappan is not satisfied with terms up to 15 years. 
He recommends that the court have power to 
sentence young offenders to “ordinary terms” and 
“extended terms” as shown in the following table: 


TABLE 2.—IMPRISONMENT TERMS FOR ALL OTHER 
OFFENDERS, INCLUDING THE MORE SERIOUS 
YounGc ADULT OFFENDER 


EXTENDED TERMS 


ORDINARY TERMS (for aggravated 


GRADE OF (for those not sen- situations, as estab- 
CRIME tenced to special jished by. criteria 
terms) in the Code) 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Felony I 1-10 Life 10-20 Life 
years years 
Felony II 1-3 10 1-5 10-20 
years years years years 
Felony III 1-2 5 1-3 5-10 
years years years years 
Misdem. IV Definite sentence up 6 months 1-3 
to 1 year years 


This seems to me to be punishment to fit the 
crime at its crudest. It denies all that we know 
of the unpredictability of human behavior and all 
that we have learned of the unexpected capacities 
for adjustment of “incorrigible” offenders. It re- 
vives the fallacy that any judge at the time of 
sentencing can foresee what a man is going to be 
like 20 years, 10 years, or 1 year hence. 

Throughout his proposals Professor Tappan in- 
sists upon the fact that they “conform to tradi- 
tional criminal court procedures” ; that provisions 
for youths “are in conformity generally with the 
court provisions for adult offenders”; that “the 
Immediate plan is designed in general as a basi- 
tally quite conventional system of court trial and 
corrections.” If the traditional and conventional 
and customary in this field have such merit, I can- 
not understand why generations of enlightened 
Men and women have been struggling to break 
loose from the stranglehold of the traditional and 


provide institutions and procedures that will re- 
store rather than destroy men. 

Professor Tappan proposes to outlaw the non- 
criminal status that is provided for in the New 
York law for youthful offenders. He insists that 
every youth should be convicted for a specific of- 
fense and given a record as a criminal. Moreover, 
he recommends that the juvenile court age, which 
in the majority of states is now 18, be reduced to 
17 thereby forcing this large proportion of our 
young offenders into the criminal court and crimi- 
nal convictions. 

The youth courts that have developed in most 
sections of the country represent efforts to extend 
to the group up to 21 a type of protective treat- 
ment aimed at rehabilitation which the juvenile 
courts now extend to children under 18. One 
strong argument for family courts advanced by 
Professor Walter Gellhorn and many others is that 
they could include a division for the adolescent, 18 
to 21, oriented toward treatment rather than re- 
tributive punishment. Professor Tappan would 
apparently reject all such developments and would 
lump all young adults, as he calls them, in “Special 
Parts” of criminal courts. 

As he rejects the animating principles and pur- 
poses of the Youth Authority Plan so Professor 
Tappan rejects the integration of facilities and 
procedures which are essential to the achievement 
of its rehabilitative purposes. In Tentative Draft 
No. 3, he points out that his recommendations “re- 
ject the principle of combining in one administra- 
tive agency the powers of parole, sentence fixing, 
and treatment administration.” Among other ar- 
guments in favor of this position he says: “It is 
not believed that the concentration of powers and 
functions under the Authority scheme can do 
more to stimulate the needed diversification of 
treatment facilities and the proper classification 
of offenders than can a more orthodox system 
where the powers are divided between a quasi- 
judicial paroling agency, the courts, and a distinct 
correctional administration.” Speaking from first- 
hand experience in one state, I can assure Profes- 
sor Tappan that there would have been no large 
numbers of committed youths kept out of prisons 
and no diversified treatment facilities unless we 
had set up a Youth Commission as an independent 
agency free from the routines of an existing de- 
partment and dramatizing in the public mind the 
new approach to the handling of offenders. 

In this matter of integration, also, Professor 
Tappan appears to wish to return to the chaos of 
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independent agencies making decisions on the 
same offender, which was one of the principal in- 
centives for the development of the Youth Au- 
thority plan. In the Introductory Explanation to 
the Model Youth Correction Authority Act inte- 
gration is described as one of the most interesting 
features of the Act: “It provides for a unified pro- 
gram of correctional treatment in contrast with 
the prevailing practice of having a variety of 
agencies—probation departments, parole depart- 
ments, county jails and state institutions—con- 
cerned at different times in uncoordinated effort 
to deal with an offender.” 

Finally, Professor Tappan brushes off the tre- 
mendous contribution that the Youth Authority 
program has made to the treatment of delinquent 
children and to the prevention of delinquency with 
the statement that “the work of the state authori- 
ties where modifications of the plan have been 
adapted to the juvenile level has failed to show 
advantages in this administrative functional struc- 
ture as compared to more traditional divisions of 
power.” One wonders whether Professor Tappan 
has cleared this opinion with the United States 
Children’s Bureau which through its Special De- 
linquency Project, 1952-1955, pointed to the Cali- 
fornia and Minnesota Youth Authorities as the 
models which other states should follow in their 
endeavors to control delinquency. 


Conclusion 


I find it impossible to believe that the American 
Law Institute will let academic theory decide the 
issue over widespread experience and set back the 
painfully slow process of improving the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. Repudiation by the 
American Law Institute will not, of course, de- 
stroy the ongoing programs which have had time 
to become solidly based and proved themselves; 
but repudiation would undoubtedly give ammuni- 
tion to those who still cry for their pound of flesh 


1 Lately, Chief Judge, United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit; formerly, Judge, United States District Court; Chairman, 
Subcommittee of United States Judicial Conference Committee on Pun- 
ishment for Crime which prepared and sponsored enactment of the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act; Member, Advisory Council of Judges, 
National Probation and Parole Association; Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee American Law Institute. 

2 Chief Judge, United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia; Member, United States Judicial Conference Committee on 
Punishment for Crime; Member, American Bar Association, Special 
Committee on Administration of Criminal Justice; Chairman, Advisory 
Council of Judges, National Probation and Parole Association. Formerly, 
Assistant United States Attorney for the District of Columbia. 


from the offender and who have been a major ob. 
stacle to the modernization and humanization of 
our criminal law. 
Some of the most distinguished judges in the 
nation are backing the Youth Authority concept, 
Chief Judge Orie L. Phillips, United States Cir. 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit and 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Federal Ju- 
dicial Conference that wrote the Federal Youth 
Correction Act recently wrote me in connection 
with the article by Professor Tappan as follows: 


In my opinion the Federal Youth Corrections Act is 
the greatest improvement in the administration of crimi- 
nal justice that has occurred in my time. 

It was drafted after a long and careful study of the 
English Borstal System and the experience under like 
acts in several of the states by a Committee on the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States. 

It is my considered judgment that the techniques and 
procedures it lays down are well designed to accomplish 
the commendable objectives the Act seeks to obtain. It 
has not yet had a fair trial in operation. Indeed it is not 
yet operative west of the Mississippi River. Its provi- 
sions should not be tinkered with by proposed amend- 
ments until it has had a full and fair trial. I feel certain 
that when it has been placed in operation through the 
entire United States it will soon demonstrate the effi- 
ciency and wisdom of its procedures and techniques. 


Judge Learned Hand, most distinguished jurist 
and long time member and officer of the American 
Law Institute, has been quoted as having fre- 
quently said: “When the smoke is cleared away 
and our times have become history, I believe that 
the American Law Institute’s outstanding contri- 
bution will be seen to be not its Restatements but 
its Model Youth Correction Authority Act.” 

In conclusion, I should like to quote the opinion 
of the Chief Judge of the Court on which I sit, 
Bolitha J. Laws,? regarding the proposed change 
in the Model Youth Authority Act: 


As a member of the United States Judicial Confer- 
ence Committee on Punishment for Crime, I know the 
long, hard ay, a to obtain passage of the present 
Federal Youth Corrections Act. It required 8 long years 
to get the legislation | ge by Congress. Hailed by 
many as the most significant step taken in crime correc- 
tion in a century, today, more than 5 years after the 
Act of Congress was approved, the program 1s barely 
launched. East of the Mississippi River it is just 
ginning to operate; west of the Mississippi it has no 
existence whatever. In this state of infancy, with no fair 
trial of the program, we find proposals for major 
changes being made to the American Law Institute, one 
of the leading sponsors of the present program. 7 
changes are neither practical nor necessary. Beyon 
doubt, many judges, lawyers and legislators, previously 
won over to the program after intensive efforts, 
resist them. 

We need to go forward, not shift our sights to new 
untried philosophies. Adequate appropriations and com- 
petent personnel are required, not changing methods. 
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Probation and Parole Officers: The Importance 
of Their Work’ 


By HENRY P. CHANDLER 
Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


probation and parole with correctional workers 

of Lucas County and the State of Ohio. As far 
as an offender is concerned it is pretty much an 
accident whether his offense brings him before a 
state or a federal court. The problem of how to 
prevent crimes such as he has committed and how 
to change him into a law-abiding citizen is very 
similar in both jurisdictions. So workers in the 
State and Nation have a good deal to gain from 
exchanging views and experiences. We can help 
one another. 

My observation is that it always contributes to 
the value of conferences on correctional methods 
to have them held as this one is under the auspices 
of universities with courses in sociology and social 
work. We arrange generally to have the regional 
conferences of federal probation officers held on 
college campuses with participation of the facul- 
ties in the programs. This helps us to perceive un- 
derneath the day-to-day routine the significance of 
our work. It increases our insight, a quality which 
in the treatment of offenders is most essential. By 
this institute the University of Toledo and the 
the University of Michigan School of Social Work 
are making a contribution to understanding in the 
comparatively new profession of corrections which 
I with you estimate highly. 

Although I am happy to participate in this con- 
ference because I know that I shall gain from it 
much of value for the federal probation system, 
I must disclaim any part of the expertness in the 
field of corrections which the rest of you possess. 
Your only reason for including me must be based 
upon my interest in probation and parole which I 
(an assure you is ardent. It began more than 25 
years ago when I was appointed by the Governor 
of Illinois chairman of a committee to study and 
report on the laws of that state concerning chil- 
dren. In this undertaking, which I confess was not 
very productive at the time as far as reform of the 


*An address before the Institute in Probation ant Parole at the 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, September 30, 1955 
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laws was concerned, I came to see the possibilities 
in probation for the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents if rightly conducted. So in the report 
I wrote: “If the committee makes no other im- 
pression ..., it desires to emphasize in the 
strongest way the importance of probation as the 
best method of preventing and rectifying juvenile 
delinquency.” Then when in 1939 I came to the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts and 
had an opportunity to observe the operation of the 
federal judicial system, the probation service 
appealed to me as one of the most important parts 
of it. 


Probation and Parole Are Essential 
Instruments of Criminal Justice 


Probation and parole are important because 
they are one method of treating crime. They per- 
tain to the administration of criminal justice 
which is one of the primary ends for which govern- 
ments were instituted. The preamble of the Con- 
stitution of the United States expresses, among 
others, three purposes for which the Constitution 
was adopted: to “insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare.” I am not enough of a scholar to 
say which came first in the development of govern- 
ments: the maintenance of internal order or 
defense against external aggression. I suspect 
that both evolved more or less together because 
there could hardly be one without the other. But 
in the days when governments were simple, I think 
that the two pretty much measured the range of 
their policies. In our time governments carry on 
many activities to promote the welfare of their 
citizens, in addition to giving them security 
against crime from within and war from abroad. 
But security of the people is still fundamental. It 
is an essential basis of public welfare, whatever 
else may be added to it. The work of probation 
and parole officers is important because it lies at 
the very heart of government. 
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For Many Offenders Probation Is Better 
Than Imprisonment 


Then we come to consideration of the effective- 
ness of probation and parole compared with im- 
prisonment in the administration of criminal 
justice. Your presence here and mine attest to our 
belief that for a considerable proportion of of- 
fenders, juveniles perhaps especially, but by no 
means juveniles exclusively, also many adults, pro- 
bation if conducted by an adequate and qualified 
staff is a better method of treatment than impris- 
onment, one which is more likely to promote the 
end of security of the people from crime. It is my 
understanding that most criminologists are of the 
opinion that many more offenders could with 
advantage be treated by probation than is now the 
case. Similarly the shortening of the period of 
incarceration by release on parole is believed to be 
desirable to a greater degree than is now done, 
again provided that the parole is_ suitably 
administered. 


Safety of the Public Comes First 


It hardly needs to be said that the end in view 
is the protection of the public from crime rather 
than the individual interests of those who have 
broken the laws. If we can help the offenders we 
want to do so. But the safety of the public must 
come first. We all recognize that there are of- 
fenders whom it is dangerous to have at large in 
the frame of mind which led to their offense and, 
aside from the question of the deterrent effect of 
sentences of imprisonment upon others, a large 
and controversial subject into which I shall not en- 
ter, custody for them for a longer or shorter period 
is essential. Nobody could be more humane as well 
as understanding in his attitude in these matters 
than Judge Paul W. Alexander of the Toledo 
Family Court Center. But Judge Alexander even 
for juveniles recognized this in his report of the 
Juvenile Court for the last calendar year when he 
said, “Some families and some children are not 
amenable to treatment methods we have to 
offer. . . . These persons are readily detected and 
quickly disposed of by strict discipline and in some 
instances by downright punitive measures when 
such seems necessary for the protection of the 
community.” 

This is naturally more true of adults who are 
likely to be more confirmed in their criminal be- 
havior. So let no one think that the proponents of 
probation and parole are proposing anything like 
prison delivery. They are not. What they are say- 
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ing, and I believe with reason, is that the public 
can be better protected by properly administered 
policies of probation and parole than by imprison. 
ment in a sizable proportion of cases, considerably 
larger that at present. 

The reason is that the only protection against 
future crimes by an offender that can be relied 
upon is a change of heart. It may seem that if a 
person who commits a crime is promptly put be. 
hind bars, that is the best way to protect the 
public. But those who so argue, although they 
must know, cannot at the moment have in mind 
that everybody who is committed to prison, unless 
his crime is of exceptional seriousness or atrocity, 
sooner or later comes out. If when a prisoner 
comes out he is more dangerous to society than 
when he went in, the public is not being protected 
by his imprisonment in the long run. There is too 
much reason to think that in many cases the op- 
posite of protection is the result. The fact that 
prison inmates after their release often commit 
new crimes is so well known that I do not need to 
enlarge upon the mere statement. 

This brings us to a consideration of what pro- 
bation and parole are, why under favorable condi- 
tions they are believed to be preferable to 
treatment in prison, and what is essential to give 
them the highest degree of effectiveness. 


Probation and Parole Are Guidance 
Without Custody 


I suppose that probation may be simply defined 
as a kind of treatment by personal guidance with- 
out custody. It is really the bringing to bear of 
an understanding friendship. It seeks to uncover 
and to draw out the sound impulses of the offender 
and help him to adjust his course himself to the 
society in which he lives. Judge Alexander eX- 
pressed this so admirably in another part of his 
recent annual report that I cannot do better than 
quote from it. 

Attitudes are not changed by platitudes. Human con- 
duct is changed by human contact. And so over the 
years we have learned by the experience of others and 
by our own experience that if we would influence these 
young people to adapt themselves to the ways of the 
community we must, od frequent and continue friendly 
contact with them, make them realize that we have some 
understanding of how they feel and can help them to 
work out a more acceptable expression of their feelings. 
Parole is similar to probation except that in- 

volving persons likely to be more confirmed in 
criminal ways and affected by prison influences 
it may be a harder task. The difference is one of 


degree and not of kind. 
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PROBATION AND PAROLE OFFICERS 


For offenders reasonably amenable to guidance, 
probation is believed to be superior to imprison- 
ment in two main respects: First it avoids the 
contamination of prison associations. The deterio- 
rating effect of these is very real and almost 
impossible to avoid. The most careful system of 
dassification of inmates to separate the less 
hardened from the more incorrigible offenders 
seems hardly to insulate against it. 

There is a fresh illustration of this in an article 
inthe Atlantic Monthly for October by a paroled 
prisoner, H. W. Hollister, entitled “Why Prisoners 
Riot.” The author says that generally the reason 
is not the commonly supposed causes of bad food, 
harsh or unjust treatment, or the like, but insen- 
sate rebelliousness of a small minority of the 
inmates, perhaps not more than 10 percent, whom 
the others dare not oppose. He writes that “The 
rarest thing in prison is the convict who chooses 
to stand against group opinion. Even nonpartici- 
pants and nonbelievers decline to rise up and pro- 
test the din that disturbs their peace, or the 
disorders that threaten their well-being or even 
their lives.” This is not a propitious atmosphere 
for reform of an offender or one to be chosen for 
him if there is a reasonably prudent alternative. 

Another difficulty with imprisonment, which is 
not so commonly referred to but which to my mind 
is equally serious, is the very great degree of regi- 
mentation of the individual which is necessary in 
prison. Everything that he does is under order, the 
time of his getting up, his meals, his exercise. We 
all know that if a man is to lead a correct life he 
has to be largely his own controller. The close dis- 
tipline of prison in which the inmate’s life is 
ordered for him does not prepare him for this. 

In probation, on the other hand, from the be- 
ginning the probationer is helped to readjust his 
life in the normal environment in which he will 
continue to live: family, work or school, recreation 
and social activities. When the treatment is com- 
pleted he is in the conditions in which he will go 
on. Supervision during the course of probation 
gradually lessens so that when at the end it is 
removed, the change is hardly perceptible. Parole, 
too, is a means of aiding the man who has lived 
under the strict discipline of prison to train him- 
self after he comes out in the self-reliance which 
he needs to direct his life along orderly lines. 

So probation and parole have manifest advan- 
tages over imprisonment for offenders who are 
teasonably amenable to them. But obviously both 
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need to be awarded with discrimipation and effec- 
tively supervised. 


Presentence Investigation Report 
Is the Initial Step 


In the federal probation system the presentence 
investigation report to the judge for his informa- 
tion in deciding between probation and imprison- 
ment is the first step. When the federal probation 
act was passed 30 years ago no mention was made 
of presentence investigations in the duties which 
were prescribed for probation officers and they are 
not mentioned in the statute today (18 U.S. C., 
3655). Apparently it was thought that the work 
of a probation officer with a probationer would 
begin only after probation was awarded. But it 
was soon perceived by the federal courts that in 
order to sentence an offender intelligently they 
needed information about him, perhaps even more 
than about the crime that he had committed. So 
they began to call upon the probation officers for 
reports upon the personality, background, and 
environment of convicted offenders. The practice 
grew and now is provided for by Rule 32 (c) of 
the Rules of Criminal Procedure which prescribes 
such a report “before the imposition of sentence 
or the granting of probation unless the court 
otherwise directs.” 

In the year ended June 30 last, 20,898 presen- 
tence investigations were made by federal proba- 
tion officers. In the case of prison inmates the 
Board of Parole has rather complete information 
acquired in the institution concerning an inmate’s 
personality and promise as a individual. But the 
matters of possible employment, relation to his 
family, and other external factors bound to affect 
his conduct if he is released need to be known. So 
the federal probation officers are called on for 
preparole investigations and made 7,467 in the 
last year. 


Probation and Parole Success Depends 
on the Quality of Supervision 


The efficacy of probation and parole in cases in 
which it is awarded depends of course upon the 
quality of the supervision. This is a truism but I 
repeat it because it is too often overlooked. In the 
federal system, although the practice of presen- 
tence investigations developed as I have said after 
the enactment of the probation law, there has been 
a tendency for it to push supervision into a second- 
ary place or in some districts almost to crowd it 
out. The judges see so clearly the value of the 
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presentence reports which they know at first hand 
and which bear directly on their duty of deter- 
mining sentences that the probation officers 
naturally give that part of their work the first 
place. 

Yet we know that there is seldom if ever any 
magic in probation that without sound counsel 
and guidance will enable a delinquent to correct 
his ways. We can say what we like about institu- 
tional care, but in all good correctional institu- 
tions, aside from the security which custody gives, 
a variety of personal services are furnished, 
medical, psychiatric, educational, vocational, and, 
through the chaplains, religious. Probation and 
parole are not given a fair chance when, operating 
as is their nature without custody, they do not 
have adequate personnel. 

Perhaps the principal requisites for adequate 
probation and parole systems can be summarized 
under three heads: enough officers, properly 
qualified officers, and suitably paid officers. I shall 
say a word about each of them in that order. 


Most Caseloads Are Too High 


As most of you know, the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate through a 
subcommittee has been for 2 years making a study 
of juvenile delinquency and has issued two interim 
reports, the more recent one on March 14 of this 
year. In its reports the committee, while recog- 
nizing what probation properly supported might 
do, put its finger on shortcomings in the federal 
probation system in the three respects stated. It 
said, for instance, in its second report that “The 
too large caseloads carried in many districts mean 
that probation officers cannot give the time and 
attention to probationers and parolees required 
to best insure their future adjustment,” and again 
“Where probation services are indicated, it is 
obviously wiser and cheaper to make certain that 
the services provided are adequate and successful.” 
Since 1940 the average caseload for supervision 
in the federal probation system has been reduced 
from 148 to 95 in the last year, a decrease of a 
little over one-third. But we know that the present 
caseload is much too high. I note that the Lucas 
County (Toledo) Adult Probation Department 
under Mr. James S. Henahan is doing somewhat 
better with an average caseload I am informed of 
less than 84 per officer. 

The Probation Division of my office in the 
federal system has adopted a method of measuring 
‘the workload that I understand is favored by other 
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correctional authorities, under which a person § lect 
under supervision is treated as one work unit and § inc 
each complete presentence investigation and re. § the 
port made per month as four work units. Upon § 1 
this basis the average workload per officer in the § tha 
federal system at the present time is around 116 § tio 
work units. It is our opinion that for acceptable cay 
work this burden should be reduced by an increase § shc 
in the number of officers to an average workload § hin 
of not more than 75 work units, some being higher § sys 
and some lower according to conditions. Ste 
I am glad to say that the appropriation to the § sio 
courts for the new fiscal year, which began July 1 § ap 
last, has been raised sufficiently to permit the § cor 
appointment of approximately 71 additional pro- § ap 
bation officers and 48 additional clerk-stenogra. § pr 
phers. These are now in course of authorization § tut 
and appointment. They will reduce the average § oth 
load per officer from 116 to 94 work units. In the § du 
estimates for 1957 we are including funds for 118 § ha 
more probation officers and 124 more clerk-stenog- § of 
raphers needed to bring the average workload per § ar 
officer down to the approximately 75 work units § in 
which we regard as reasonable. Because of the § ta 
generally excellent reports concerning the offense § fa 
prepared by the Federal Bureau of Investigation § se 
and other federal prosecuting agencies, we think it § w: 
feasible for a federal probation officer to handle § w 
that amount of work. We shall do our utmost to 
persuade the Congress to grant the funds neces- § ct 
sary to attain such a standard. e} 
th 
Qualified Probation Officers Are Necessary p 
Suitable qualifications for probation officers are § ™ 
as necessary and perhaps more necessary than 4 ta 
sufficient number of officers. The Judicial Confer- § 9 
ence of the United States, after a report on stand. § ™ 
ards of qualifications of probation officers by a — } 
committee of the Conference, adopted in 1942 the fc 
standard which the committee recommended, § f 
including, among other things, a liberal education § * 
of not less than collegiate grade and experience § 
in personnel work for the welfare of others of not f © 
less than 2 years, or 2 years of specific training for C 
welfare work either in a school of social service of f P 
recognized standing or in a professional course of 
a college or university of recognized standing. This d 
standard was reaffirmed by the Judicial Confer- § ° 
ence at a meeting in April 1954, and the impor- f $ 
tance of it was strongly emphasized by the Chief 1 
Justice of the United States in a speech to the f | 
American Law Institute on May 18 last. I am glad § 0 


to say that almost all of the persons thus far se 


: 
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lected for the new officers’ positions under the 
increased appropriation for the current year meet 
the standard. 

I should be less than candid if I did not admit 
that occasionally a person without the qualifica- 
tions which I have indicated turns out to be a 
capable officer. The outlook for such a person 
should not be regarded as hopeless if he will apply 
himself to correct his deficiencies. In the federal 
system the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and my office do all that we can by persua- 
sion to induce the courts, in which the power of 
appointment resides, to select only persons who 
comply with the standard. When persons are 
appointed who do not, we try our best through 
providing for their attendance at training insti- 
tutes and association with skilled officers, and in 
other ways, to help them obtain a grasp of their 
duties. Some of these persons in time by dint of 
hard work become competent. But sad to say many 
of them never really come to understand what they 
are trying to do. At the best valuable time is lost 
in their position while they are gaining an elemen- 
tary education for it. Also the risk of permanent 
failure is too great. It simply is not sensible to 
select persons for probation or parole officers 
without special qualifications related to the special 
work. 

The task of a probation or parole officer is diffi- 
cult because it is so intangible. In addition to 
exemplary character it calls for understanding of 
the motives of conduct, the factors that enter into 
personality, the effect upon persons of their envi- 
ronment and associations, and intimate acquain- 
tance with the community and the influences that 
operate in it both for good and evil. Above all it 
requires the rare capacity to reach the will of the 
person under supervision and lead him to choose 
for himself a right course. If any vocation calls 
for special training and experience this would 
seem to be one. Only as this truth is recognized by 
authorities appointing probation and parole offi- 
cers, whether courts or county or state agencies, 
can probation become the force for good that is 
potential in it. 

I was interested to see in a newspaper the other 
day an advertisement of the International Division 
of the Radio Corporation of America for radio 
systems engineers and systems engineer trainees. 
The advertisement held out attractions in the 
Positions such as eventually “foreign travel plus 
overseas bonus,” “broad assignments of a high 
level professional value,” and “unusual career 
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opportunities.” But it specified that trainees must 
be recent graduates possessing electrical engi- 
neering degrees and at least 2 years’ experience 
in the general design of radio communications 
systems or telephone and telegraph terminal equip- 
ment, or propagation analysis involving HF-VHF- 
micro-wave bands. Without doubt radio systems 
engineers need to be skilled in the art both by 
education and experience. But the understanding 
of persons because of their infinite variety is cer- 
tainly as intricate and hard to come by as the 
knowledge of radio communications which are 
subject to uniform natural laws. If the end of 
criminal justice is important, and no-one will 
question that it is, do not the qualifications of the 
officers whose duty it is to work with offenders 
and try to help them to correct their ways, deserve 
as careful consideration as those of radio systems 
engineers? 


Compensation Should Be Adequate 


Of course probation officers should be suitably 
compensated. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
In the federal system definite effort is now in prog- 
ress to raise the salary scale, and it is needed. 
Yet it must be recognized that probation and 
parole have much in common with education. As 
in teaching and the ministry the greatest rewards 
can never be found in money. They will have to 
come from the satisfaction of service. This was 
expressed in a letter, written by a probationer 
after being discharged from supervision, to the 
chief probation officer of the court. 

The probationer was an able young man who, 
in a mood of boredom, had become involved in a 
robbery, his first offense. When placed by the court 
on probation he made good use of it and reformed. 
In his letter he expressed his thanks to the proba- 
tion officer who had worked directly with him and 
continued thus: 

From what I have learned of the work which you and 
your fellow workers do I’m sure your salary does not 
repay the time and effort required of you. Therefore 
results of your efforts must be a 4 portion of your 
remuneration. In this respect I hope I have contributed 
to the positive side of your account, while we worked 


together. And I assure you my efforts in the future will 


(be) directed to the goal of being a useful respected 
citizen. 


I hope this doesn’t sound too flowery or over-done. 
I cannot think of another way to express my apprecia- 
tion for what you have done for me. 


It is often said that the only way to prevent 
delinquency and crime is to reach far back into 
the conditions of family and associations that. 
produce them and correct the causes. There is 
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much force in this. It is one of the reasons why 
the service of the family court of this county 
under Judge Alexander is so valuable. Yet we 
must not despair of the outlook for offenders 
because they come to us late, and are the end prod- 
uct of a long train of evil causes. All of you I am 
sure have had the experience of seeing most un- 
promising subjects mend their ways. In the speech 
of the Chief Justice to the American Law Institute 
last May which I have mentioned he said this: 


Years of experience in the field of law enforcement 
have long since led me to the conclusion that the safety 
of society cannot be assured by putting all our trusts 
in maximum security prisons. We must pope | 
place more and more emphasis on preventing our you 


URING A RECENT Congressional hearing on 
legislation dealing with juvenile delinquency 
a member of the Committee, a former state 
parole board member, asked another senator, a 
former state judge, whether he felt that the lack 
of continuity in dealing with delinquent and crim- 
inal offenders was a problem in present-day cor- 
rectional programs. The senator replied that from 
his experience on the bench and from his intimate 
knowledge of the correctional program of his 
state, he was firmly convinced that lack of coordi- 
nation between correctional agencies and the re- 
sulting lack of continuity in the treatment of the 
individual offender comprised the most serious 
defect in correctional administration and caused 
untold waste and inefficiency. 

The comments of these two senators, both ex- 
perienced in the field of criminal justice, called 
to mind the following statement: 

One of the most disturbing features in the develop- 
ment of correctional treatment has been the tendency for 
each agency, whether it be probation, the prison, or 
parole, to consider itself a self-sufficient entity, separate 
and apart from the other treatment agencies. All too 
frequently each unit has had a different philosophy of 
treatment and has been inclined to view its program as 
an end in itself. The result has been that the delinquent 
who started his career in childhood may have been 
handled by a dozen or more treatment agencies, may 
have run the gamut of contacts with preventive agen- 
cies, juvenile courts, probation departments, juvenile 
institutions, adult reformatories, jails, prisons, and 

arole, only to have his treatment program thought- 


essly varied and changed with each new contact. One 
who reviews the careers of delinquents who have finally 
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Continuity in the Treatment of Offenders 


By FRANK LOVELAND 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice 


from gravitating toward a life of crime and upon the 
salvaging of a vast proportion of our delinquents 
through humane institutions and enlightened systems 
of probation and parole. 


William James said something about saints 
which I think is applicable to probation and parole 
officers : 


The saints may be prophetic. Nay, innumerable times 
they have proved themselves prophetic. Treating those 
whom they met, in spite of the past, in spite of all 
appearances, as worthy, they have stimulated them to 
be worthy, miraculously transformed them by their 
radiant example and the challenge of their expectation. 


In this faith let us go forward, the states and 
the Nation together, walking a common path 
upward toward the heights. 


reached the penitentiary is forced to the conclusion that 
continuity in the handling of the delinquent is almost 
wholly lacking; that each agency makes its own short 
term program for the offender with little or no con- 
sideration of what has been learned about him or what 
treatment has been given by agencies which have 
dealt with him previously or of what should follow 
when he leaves the supervision of that particular agency. 
This is from a paper the writer presented to a 
federal probation conference 17 years ago. With 
the conservatism which comes with 17 additional 
years and with the progress made during that 
time, we might now modify a few words. But, 
taking the nation as a whole, the subject is as 
timely now as it was in 1939. It continues to re- 


quire discussion and, even more important, action. 


Extent of Delinquency and Crime 
Problem Today 


A few figures will point up the extent of the 
problem of delinquency and crime which we face 
today and the need for utmost efficiency in dealing 
with the problem. There are now confined in the 
state and federal prisons of this country 185,000 
inmates—45,000 more than there were 10 years 
ago. This does not include the estimated 100,000 
in city and county institutions, nor the thousands 
in juvenile institutions. It costs $225 million 4 
year to keep the 185,000 in the state and federal 
institutions for adults. It costs $45 million a year 
to build new institutions for the annual increase 
of 4,500 prisoners. The total cost of crime 18 
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variously estimated at from $10 billion to $20 
pillion a year. 

Who are these people who are costing us—the 
titizens and taxpayers of the country—such enor- 
mous sums? When and how did they start in the 
direction of criminality? A study made of commit- 
ments to a state prison during a 3 year period 
showed that over 60 percent had official court 
records before they were 18. An additional num- 
ber, perhaps 15 percent, had been juvenile de- 
linquents although they had not acquired a court 
record. 

But that is not all of the story. These 60 to 75 
percent of the adult offenders who began their 
careers as juvenile delinquents comprise the most 
serious offender group. They are represented dis- 
proportionately among the armed robbers, the 
men who commit murder during the commission 
of felonies, and the like. The Alcatrazes, San 
Quentins and Sing Sings are filled with graduates 
from the ranks of juvenile delinquency. Certainly 
no less than 60 percent of the crime bill of the 
United States is created by uncorrected juvenile 
delinquents. 


Need for Consistency and Continuity in 
Planning and Treatment 


And what does this have to do with continuity 
in correctional treatment? Here we must leave 


oe figures and call upon our own experience. Experi- 
- enced probation officers, parole officers, and insti- 
i 


tutional personnel can fill in the rest of the story. 
Take the men who come to probation officers for 
presentence investigations who are now 30 to 60 
years of age and have had numerous convictions. 
In how many is there consistency or continuity in 
planning and in treatment? In how many in- 
stances during the individual’s career did the ag- 
ency which sentenced, supervised, treated, or 
paroled even have the information necessary for 
the making of intelligent decisions or plans? How 
often have judges and correctional workers re- 
viewed histories of offenders far along in their 
criminal careers and wondered if these histories 


= might not have been far different and better if 
ats certain action had been taken many years earlier? 
000 The answers to these questions from our own ex- 
nds § Petience will give us some measure of the cost— 
n a § %0t only financial but also in human suffering and 


human resources—which has resulted from the 
lack of continuity of treatment. 

Perhaps the picture painted is unwarrantedly 
dark. In the federal service we can be proud of 
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the cooperation among probation, parole, and in- 
stitutional services. In a number of states there 
is integration and cooperation which results in a 
high degree of coordination and continuity. But 
countrywide we have a long way to go. In only a 
relatively few cases which have been handled by 
different jurisdictions and agencies do we find 


understanding, intelligent, continuous correctional 
treatment. 


Federal Government’s Overall Correctional 
Program Closely Integrated 


But let us direct our attention specifically to the 
federal service. Here we have a sound framework 
for the development of a closely integrated cor- 
rectional program. Admittedly, there are three 
administrative organizations involved in the 
picture—the probation service, the parole board, 
and the prison service. But, by and large, during 
the past 17 years these services have worked 
hand in hand in the development of a unified con- 
cept of treatment so that the interrelationships 
of these agencies are usually clearly defined. 

The presentence investigation.—The treatment 
process begins, in a sense, at the time the pre- 
sentence investigation is made. The content of the 
investigation report may determine whether the 
defendant receives probation or is committed to 
the custody of the Attorney General. If sentenced 
to custody, it may influence to a large degree the 
length of sentence imposed. In applicable cases it 
may determine whether the person is committed 
under the provisions of the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act or under usual sentencing provisions. 
It may determine in large measure the particular 
institution to which the offender will be com- 
mitted. 

Selection of institution.—Although the law pro- 
vides that all commitments shall be made to the 
custody of the Attorney General and the respon- 
sibility for the designation of institutions has been 
delegated to the director of the Bureau of Prisons, 
the Bureau always welcomes the views and recom- 
mendations of the court and we follow these rec- 
ommendations unless there are compelling rea- 
sons to the contrary, such as extreme overcrowd- 
ing. The probation officer who is well informed 
about the resources of the institutions to which 
prisoners from his district are committed can be 
particularly helpful to the court. 

Diagnosis and planning.—The first step in the 
treatment process, then, is to get the offender into 
the institution indicated by his needs and require- 
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ments, as they are known at the time of sentence. 
The foundation of his program from here on is a 
careful diagnostic study. If we are to make effec- 
tive use of the period during which an offender is 
confined in an institution, we must start with an 
understanding of the factors, circumstances, and 
conditions which brought him into our custody. 
The first month of the inmate’s stay in the institu- 
tion is spent in the admission-orientation unit. 
Here he not only has an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the regulations of the community 
in which he is to live and the resources and facili- 
ties for self improvement, but also this is the time 
for the staff to become acquainted with him, to 
test, measure, and examine, and to prepare the 
classification study which will serve as the basis 
for initial program planning. 

The keystone to a good classification study is 
the social history. In the preparation of this re- 
port, the probation officer’s presentence report is 
invaluable. It is a strong and essential link in the 
chain of continuity. It provides not only factual 
data regarding the life history of the offender but 
also data less tangible of description but of equal 
importance to institutional planning. These in- 
clude such things as a man’s attitudes toward his 
social responsibilities, toward his family, toward 
his employer, the nature and the quality of his 
relationships to members of his family, and the 
attitudes of his family and of the community to- 
ward him and toward his offense. All of this 
information contributes to the kind of understand- 
ing of the offender, his shortcomings, his capaci- 
ties, and his potentialities which is fundamental 
to his treatment. And let me interpose here the 
observation that correctional personnel generally 
have placed too little emphasis on the potentiali- 
ties for social development the offender may have. 
We—and I include psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers—have been so concerned with 
the problems and defects a person presents that 
we have not given sufficient attention to his po- 
tentialities. And unless the latter are known, we 
have little basis upon which to build. 

The contributions and evaluations of the var- 
ious members of the institution staff are presented 
in a staff conference, or classification committee 
meeting, at the end of the offender’s first month 
of residence in the institution. Here the attempt 
is made to point up the problems presented and 
the capabilities which can be developed. After 
this discussion an initial program is decided upon. 

Continual review of problems and needs.—If 
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we stopped here in diagnosis and planning, the 
continuity of the treatment process would be 
broken. But for 21 years our regulations have 
provided for a continual review, to assure that 
there are no forgotten men and to assure that our 
goals are modified as changes in the individual’s 
response to the program indicate the need. 

We try to keep the federal probation-parole 
officers currently informed on the progress each 
individual is making by transmitting copies of 
all classification reports as they are prepared, 
Frequently our institutions receive from the fed. 
eral probation service information on changes in 
the family or community situation which help us 
in making our work more effective and realistic, 
This cooperative relationship between the federal 
probation and prison services is superior to that 
which exists in most correctional systems, I am 
sure, and this close relationship lends substance to 
continuity in treatment. 

Parole.—Turning now to the parole process. 
Here again we find in the federal correctional 
system a fine degree of integration and coordi- 
nation through cooperation. The United States 
Board of Parole utilizes in making its decisions 
the reports compiled and collected by the institu- 
tions, in contrast to a number of states where a 
separate, duplicating group of employees prepare 
reports solely for the use of the paroling authority. 
The Federal Board, in using the classification re- 
ports, is fully aware of the plans and objectives 
of the institution in each case and may consider 
these in reaching its decision. In 1954 the Board 
requested the Bureau to compile annual reports 
on every inmate who was initially denied parole. 
The Bureau gladly agreed although more work 
was placed upon already overburdened, institu- 
tion classification-parole officers. This commend- 
able action on the Board’s part which, of course, 
also increased its work load tremendously, was 
one more step toward real continuity in treatment 
and an added guarantee that there shall be no for- 
gotten men in federal institutions. Then, too, the 
Board and the Bureau have worked together on 4 
new outline for parole progress reports which 
will provide greater uniformity between institu- 
tions in the presentation of material, and it is 
hoped will be more useful generally to the Board 
and to the federal probation officers in their re 
sponsibilities as parole officers. 

Prerelease planning and postrelease superv- 
sion.—Finally, continuity in the treatment process 
culminates, so far as the prison service is col 
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cerned, in the plans for the release of the offender. 
Here the institutional parole officer, the federal 
probation officer, and in some cases the Bureau’s 
employment placement officer, work as a two-or 
three-man team. But despite generally admirable 
teamwork, the weakest link in the chain of con- 
tinuity is found just prior to and following re- 
lease. The weeks and months after the individual’s 
return to the community are the most crucial in 
his career. It is then most parole failures occur. 
Obviously this is a period in which the most 
careful planning, the most intensive counseling 
and supervision should occur. But the workload of 
both institution and parole supervisory personnel 
has been so great that intensive planning and su- 
pervision is too frequently an impossibility. Over 
the dangerous bridge between the institution and 
the community the parolee must make his way 
with only slight guidance. Institution parole offi- 
cer caseloads of 300 and over, and, until recently, 
probation officer caseloads of approximately 100, 
not including presentence report workloads, has 
just not permitted intensive planning and super- 
vision. With a personnel increase this year of 71 
probation officers and 10 in the institution parole 
officer complement, somewhat greater effort can 
be devoted to the critical areas of release planning 
and supervision. Perhaps more can be done with 
the facilities at hand, but to fully and effectively 
meet the problem requires lower workloads which 
means more personnel. 

But despite some weak spots here and there, 
an excellent framework for continuous, closely in- 
tegrated treatment process is provided in the fed- 


. eral correctional system from the time of sentence 
: through the period of parole supervision. Not only 
“ is the framework there, but we can say truth- 


fully that, by and large, the process is in oper- 
ation. 


Detainers Create Problems 


There is another serious problem that plagues 
every institution and parole system in the coun- 
try and throws a barrier in the way of continuity 
of treatment—the detainer problem. A survey of 
the Atlanta and Leavenworth populations, for ex- 
ample, shows that 26 percent of the men in those 
Institutions have one or more detainers filed 
against them. These detainers frequently mean 
that the men cannot be given the assignments 
and the work experiences which will most benefit 
them. They mean that the men are under emo- 
tional tensions which keep them from entering 
wholeheartedly into a constructive program. It 
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has been said many times that institution training 
should be geared toward release to the community. 
But this objective becomes tenuous when the insti- 
tution staff has no idea whether the inmate is to 
serve another sentence or is to be released to the 
community during or at the expiration of the 
present sentence. Detainers mean, also, that the 
Board of Parole frequently does not know what 
a parole grant will mean—whether return to the 
community or a commitment to another prison for 
30 days or 30 years. This is not to imply, of course, 
that there is anything improper about detainers. 
But we have learned over the years that many of 
them are merely “nuisance” detainers, placed with 
no apparent intention to call for the prisoner. A 
rather high number are withdrawn when the re- 
lease date is imminent. 

If these were only federal detainers, the solu- 
tion of the problem would be relatively simple. 
The Department of Justice and the federal courts 
operate on the principle that a defendant has a 
right to a speedy trial. The Board of Parole re- 
views cases on which there are federal parole or 
conditional release violator warrants outstanding 
on previous sentences to determine whether they 
should run concurrently with or consecutive to the 
present sentence. 

Although there is no single or clear-cut solution 
to the problem detainers create, through the 
efforts of all concerned the worst effects can be 
minimized. First, the Council of State Govern- 
ments is now in the process of drafting uniform 
legislation which will call for bringing a prisoner 
to trial on a detainer within a reasonable period. 
Second, our institution personnel can assist in- 
mates through presenting relevant information 
to authorities placing detainers so that they will 
have a better basis for determining whether to 
bring the inmate to trial or withdraw the de- 
tainer. Third, we can and do cooperate with loca] 
authorities where possible by bringing the inmate 
into or close to the jurisdiction where charges are 
pending. Fourth, there can be closer relationships 
between parole boards throughout the country to 
permit concurrent parole supervision in suitable 
cases. And, finally, probation officers can assist, as 
many have, in contacting local officials and bring- 
ing pertinent facts to their attention. With con- 
tinued efforts we can certainly lower this difficult 
barrier in the path of continuity in treatment. 


Progress Is Being Made 


But while recognizing the continuing need for 
greater coordination between correctional agen- 
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cies and intelligent, continuous planning and 
treatment, we cannot avoid contrasting the pres- 
ent situation in the federal correctional program 
with that of 1930. Then there were seven federal 
probation officers. The nearest we had to a classi- 
fication-parole staff was a parole clerk at each 
institution. There was no case history or classifi- 
cation material. There was only.an autobiograph- 
ical statement filled in by the inmate, the FBI 
criminal record report, and a one- or two-line 
statement of the offense. There was not only no 
continuity of treatment; there was no treatment. 

The federal probation, parole and prison serv- 
ices can be justly proud of the progress made in 
these intervening years. While admitting that we 
still have difficulties and deficiencies to overcome, 


HERE IS NOTHING novel about the ideas I 
he shall express about two phases of probation 
work which I regard as very important. No 
doubt probation officers have heard them discussed 
many times before. Yet, from my point of view, 
these two responsibilities which each probation 
officer has in his work cannot be overemphasized. 
One is the importance of treating each proba- 
tioner individually or, more precisely, looking at 
each probationer’s problems as unique. 
The other is the importance of getting public 
cooperation in both probation and parole. 


Importance of Individualized Treatment 


I am convinced that if the possibilities of pro- 
bation are to be fully realized, each offender must 
be treated in as individualized way as is possible 
under all the circumstances. Such individualized 
treatment means first a keen sensitiveness to dis- 
cover all of the facts that may have led to the 
offense and a thorough analysis of those facts. In- 
dividualized treatment means secondly a plan of 
probation and supervision based on that analysis 
and what seems best for the particular offender. 

Probation will not achieve what is expected of 
it if we generalize too much or think in categories. 
It will not fulfill its possibilities if our procedures 
become rigid and uniform. It will produce better 
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Individualized Treatment in Probation 


By LUTHER M. SWYGERT 
Chief Judge, United States District Court, Northern District of Indiana 


we can take a good deal of pride in the fact that 
over the years we have forged steadily ahead jp 
raising the standards and coordinating the work 


of these three interrelated services. Such progres P 
as we have made has come from our willingness ff see= 
to study our programs critically, discuss them §j atte 
frankly, to consider our separate functions as an § and 
integral part of a broader function, and to work § cha! 
as a team in providing sound diagnostic and treat. § A 
ment services. Only by continuing to do so, and § sa" 
by persistently searching for ways and methods § has 
to strengthen our work within the limits of the § wat 
funds and manpower available can we hope for § det 
continued progress and hope to make more effec. § 
tive our contribution to the reduction in crime and § ino 
its staggering costs. to | 
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results if we treat each probationer as in a unique § an 
situation and if our procedures are flexible and § s0 
adaptive. m 
As an illustration, an offender who had spent § sh 
10 of the last 13 years in various federal and state § ot 
penitentiaries on a number of check forgery of- § yc 
fenses appeared before me recently for sentencing. § m 
Before that, while in the army, he had been court- 
martialed four times. His current crime was caus- § 
ing the interstate transportation of seven fraudu- § tg 
lent checks totaling $725. His criminal record in- J }, 
dicated that a substantial sentence was in order. § , 


Yet I placed this man on probation. 

In the first place, penal institutions had not re- 
formed him. Secondly, this 32-year-old offender 
had recently married and he and his wife were 
expecting a child. Prior to the instant offense his 
marriage had showed signs of having a stabiliz- 
ing influence on him. The offense seemed to be the 
result of a fear on his part that his marriage 
might be breaking up because of meddling busy- 
bodies. 

To have sent this man to prison would have 
been only to repeat what had been tried before. 
And probably it would have embittered him be- 
yond any hope of reformation. Instead of a prison 
sentence to be served, he received a suspended 
maximum sentence and was placed on probation 
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for 4 years. One of the conditions of probation is 
that he make restitution of the $725 within a 
reasonable time. 

Probation may not work with this man, but it 
seemed to me that it was worth trying as a last 
attempt to reform him. I felt that his marriage 
and expected child might be some incentive to 
change his ways. 

A lot of close supervision is going to be neces- 
sary in this case. I know that the probation officer 
has been counseling this man a great deal, is 
watching him carefully, and has worked out a 
detailed plan of probation for him. 

Of course, a probation officer cannot spend an 
inordinate amount of time with one probationer 
to the neglect of his other work. A sense of bal- 
ance must be maintained. But we all recognize, I 
am sure, that some cases need much more atten- 
tion than do others. 

The question of the time required for indivi- 
dualized treatment of probationers leads to an- 
other facet of the problem. I am of the view that 
some type of sponsorship may, at least, be part of 
the answer. 

Recently, Mr. Anthony Kuharich, chief proba- 
tion officer in my district, and I have inaugurated 
an experiment with regard to the more trouble- 
some juvenile offenders. It is the adoption, in a 
modified form, of the Big Brother type of sponsor- 
ship that has been successful in New York and 
other large cities. The Big Brother Movement, as 
you undoubtedly know, is based upon the “one 
man, one boy” idea of counseling. 

If we can induce a substantial citizen of our 
community to take a special and an individual in- 
terest in a juvenile offender, I believe there is a 
better chance of saving that youngster from a life 
of crime. Of course, such sponsorship must not be 
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a substitute for the probation officer’s supervision ; 
it should serve only as a supplemental procedure. 


Public Awareness of Probation 


This leads to the second factor of probation 
which needs emphasis: Public awareness of pro- 
bation problems and public cooperation in at- 
tempting to solve those problems. 

Penal authorities and probation officers cannot 
accomplish the task of reformation and rehabili- 
tation alone. It takes the help of the general pub- 
lic—specific help such as entailed in a sponsorship 
program, together with an understanding of and 
a sympathetic attitude toward probation and pa- 
role problems in general. 

The probation officer, because he is in contact 
with the public, is in a position to help create 
this awareness and understanding; also he can 
foster cooperation on the part of the community. 
He is the liaison between the court and the penal 
authorities, and the public. For that reason he 
should seize every opportunity to remind the pub- 
lic of its responsibility toward those who have 
been convicted of crime and who are attempting 
to reform and to rehabilitate themselves. He 
should try to remind those who expect probation- 
ers and parolees to rehabilitate themselves that 
these people need concrete, practical help. It is 
through contacts with employers, social groups, 
and governmental agencies that such help can be 
secured. 

To repeat, I am of the view that the probation 
officer should utilize every opportunity to remind 
the public of its responsibility to those on proba- 
tion and parole. By so doing he will not only 
make his own task easier but he will be further- 
ing immeasurably the possibilities of probation 
and parole. 


Despite some of the weaknesses of probation, it has the great strength 
of being a logical development, with a firm foundation in the emerging 
social consciousness of mankind. That improvements are needed is unques- 
tioned, and that they will come in time is certain. Probation is based on the 
same framework as our democratic society itself—respect for the individual 
—and today society deals with human beings who err, not by “coddling” 
then, but by trying to see to it that they receive individualized justice. In 
striving toward this goal probation, widely used and wisely administered, 
may well become our best instrument. 


—FRANK T. FLYNN 
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A Modern Institutional Program for 
the Youthful Offender 


By ALBERT C. WAGNER 
Superintendent, New Jersey Reformatory, Bordentown 


the failure of our prisons to modify crimi- 

nal behavior in a significant way. Some per- 
sons have gone so far as to say that prisons 
should be abolished. Prison administrators have 
come almost to the point where they consider 
themselves well treated if the observer comments 
there are many wardens and correctional workers 
who are laboring honestly and sincerely, albeit 
vainly and misguidedly, to make our correctional 
institutions work. At the same time, no satisfac- 
tory substitute has been offered and it does seem 
likely that the correctional institution will con- 
tinue on the American scene for some little time 
yet. 

It thus appears that a soul-searching look at 
our institutions by the citizen and taxpayer is 
long overdue. The criticism leveled at institutions 
in too large measure is true. Outmoded systems 
of correction and obsolete institutional programs 
are costly and wasteful. They serve only to return 
the offender to the community more resentful of 
authority and more skillful in criminal activities. 

Not all the answers to the modification of 
criminal behavior have yet been found, but im- 
portant strides in understanding behavior have 
been made and it is time that our new perceptions 
are tried. One can count on the fingers of one hand 
the institutions in this country which even ap- 
proach the full use of existing knowledge in the 
treatment and handling of the serious delinquent. 
Such a program will cost a great deal more than 
We are now spending in our institutions, but if 
such a program can achieve any substantial re- 
duction in the length of confinement or in the rate 
of failure on release—and there are many in- 
formed observers who think it can—then the 
eventual savings to the taxpayer can also be sub- 
stantial, to say nothing of the human resources 
rebuilt and salvaged. 

It is the youthful offender who commits the 
majority of serious crimes in this country. It is 
the youthful offender also who is usually regarded 
as the most readily reclaimed and, because of his 


Mit HAS BEEN SAID over the years about 
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age, most worthy of extensive effort at correc. 
tion. A well-balanced program for the youthful 
offender in modest surroundings utilizing the best 
that is known of scientific correction and handled 
by an ample staff appropriately trained can, it is 
believed, make a real demonstration of effective- 
ness. It is this belief that prompts the following 
observations on the more important elements 
which should constitute the modern institutional 
program for the youthful offender. 


A Small, Separate Institution Required 


Most of our institutions, even those for the 
younger, more reclaimable offender, house much 
too large and too heterogenous a population to do 
an effective job. A completely separate institution 
is a necessity. The young offender’s needs are 
different, the problems he presents are different 
from those of the older, more sophisticated indi- 
vidual, and different from individuals diseased in 
mind or body. When the individual has failed on 
probation, when other local community programs 
have proved ineffectual, and institutionalization 
becomes a practical necessity for the protection 
of society, then the young convicted offender does 
not belong in a local jail or county penitentiary. 
Nor does he belong in a state prison or other 
maximum-custody facility. His special problems— 
and the needs of the community to which he must 
return—are met more economically and more 
effectively in a special, separate institution re- 
ceiving commitments on a statewide or large area 
basis. 

The institution for the youthful offender must 
also be kept small. The time will probally never 
come in this country when we organize and staff 
our institutions for from 80 to 100 or even 150 
to 200 men, but it is sheer folly to maintain or 
to build institutions for 1,200 to 1,500 or even 
more men and expect to do a job of rehabilitation. 
If changes for the better go on in the minds and 
hearts of men confined, it is because of the con- 
structive relationships they have been able to 
establish in the institution. Relationships, to be 
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meaningful, must be fairly close and such relation- 
ships between inmate and staff are impossible in 
the large institution. Administratively, also, the 
large institution requires a degree of regimenta- 
tion and petty regulation that almost eliminates 
the possibility of developing the relaxed atmos- 
phere and the freedom required to establish the 
numerous small group and individual programs 
which the personal and emotional needs of the 
men demand. Administrators who have attempted 
a serious treatment program undoubtedly would 
agree that 500 to 600 men should be the absolute 
population for an institution of youthful offenders, 
and that the ideal population for an all-out effort 
at reclamation should be much smaller. 

It is not the purpose of this statement to pre- 
sent an analysis of all the more important com- 
ponent parts of an institutional program for 
young offenders. It is assumed there is basic 
agreement on the need for adequate security in 
the physical plant—custody on the periphery 
preferably—so there can be a relaxing of rigid, 
unnecessarily restrictive controls within; agree- 
ment on the need for wholesome and appetizing 
food; clean, adequate clothing; appropriate medi- 
cal services; ability to attend religious services 


and seek spiritual counsel of one’s own choosing; 
and opportunity for recreational outlets, not in 
such form as to raise the cry of “country club” 
but adequate and sufficiently diversified to reduce 
internal tensions and to train the men in construc- 
tive ways of utilizing their leisure time when they 
are returned to the community. 


Education for Living 


But if we may pass over these aspects of insti- 
tutional organization, we should devote attention 
to four or five segments of a modern program of 
rehabilitation which are regarded by progressive 
administrators as of first importance. Leading 
the list, to my way of thinking, is education—for- 
mal education within the institution. I speak not 
of the traditional, and often haphazard, hodge- 
podge that passes for education in some of our 
institutions. The need is for a clearly conceived, 
painstakingly planned program of education 
geared to, and specifically integrated with, the 
heeds and problems of the persons for whom it 
ls offered—education in the three R’s to be sure, 
but more essentially education in successful liv- 
ing. 

It is trite to say that a very large proportion of 
our youthful offenders are school failures, but the 


statement is true and significant. If figures for 
New Jersey hold true for the country as a whole, 
the average educational achievement of offenders 
is not more than fifth grade. They may have gone 
further in school, but actual ability to do the 
work of the grade is on the average not higher 
than the fifth-grade level. Further, some 10 to 
12 percent will be found to be illiterate or nearly 
so. Nor are all these young men morons; some 
few have had little or no opportunity for school- 
ing, others have been so burdened with family 
and personal emotional problems as to be unable 
to benefit substantially from the education to 
which they have been exposed. 

The obligation of the institution is, therefore, 
fairly clear: teach the illiterates who have the 
intelligence to do so to read and write; bring 
all men up to the equivalent of a sixth or seventh 
grade education as the minimum required by our 
present-day culture; give those who have the req- 
uisite ability opportunity to earn an eighth-grade 
diploma, and, in a few cases at least, a high 
school certificate. Many of our offenders feel they 
have little or nothing in common with decent 
people, and many are well-nigh convinced they 
will never accomplish anything worthwhile. The 
earning of a school certificate can do much to 
restore a youngster’s sense of achievement and 
give him some of the status he so sorely needs 
among law-abiding citizens, to say nothing of its 
value in helping him obtain and hold a job when 
he is again back in the community. 

Our public schools have sometimes been criti- 
cized for teaching almost everything but “how to 
live.” For the man behind bars learning “how to 
live” takes on peculiar importance and so we are 
adventuring in a few of our institutions into a 
new area of formal education, successful living 
or, as it is becoming more commonly known, 
social education. I do not mean by social educa- 
tion instruction in history, geography, civics, nor 
the social graces; nor indeed do I mean group 
therapy, though in many respects it is a group 
process. 

To quote the director of education at Borden- 
town, “Broadly conceived, the major objectives 
of social education are to help the men through 
a study of themselves and the society in which 
they live to so organize their thinking that they 
will be able to critically examine their basic atti- 
tudes and personality patterns and through such 
evaluation grow in their ability to readjust their 
thinking, their motivations, and their behavior 
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along the lines of progressive personal and social 
adjustment.” That is a rather fancy and perhaps 
overambitious statement. In another place I have 
said that “this part of the education program 
would be aimed at improving the individual’s 
ability to live with himself, to see things as they 
really are, accept other individuals with under- 
standing, and help him cope with ordinary day by 
day social situations.” 

The subject matter discussed in a course we 
call “Social Adjustment” at Bordentown includes 
such material as emotions—understanding and 
controlling them—character and value of defense 
mechanisms; getting along with others; problem 
solving; facing reality; budget problems; mar- 
riage and family living; how to hold a job; nature 
and use of authority; and many more. I am con- 
stantly amazed at how little the youthful offender 
knows about himself and the world around him. 
After 6 years of study and experimentation in 
this area, we are convinced that a well-planned 
course in social education, particularly if it 
is integrated with the overall program of the in- 
stitution, can fill in much of this void and give 
young men much of the information and know- 
how they need to make a success of their lives 
on the outside. 

Let there be no mistake in our meaning. The 
school work, particularly the social education 
effort, should be no after-hours extracurricular 
endeavor. Nor should it be handled by instructors 
whose first responsibility and interests lie else- 
where. Social education must be central to the 
program of the treatment institution, occupying 
a substantial part of the more fruitful daylight 
hours. There are administrative problems in such 
an organization of programs, and serious ones, 
but if the institution’s emphasis is on preparing 
men for living in their home communities and if 
energies are devoted to doing this as quickly as 
possible, then the programs best suited to the 
accomplishment of these objectives must be given 
primary consideration. 


Training in Good Work Habits 


One of the most serious problems facing insti- 
tutions now and in the past is the providing of 
sufficient work for the inmates. Lack of adequate 
work is basic to many of the general disturbances 
and riots we have experienced in our institutions 
in recent years. In the institution for youthful 
offenders the lack of work—enough real work to 
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go around—is catastrophic. Youthful offenders 
must be kept busy and no other program or group 
of programs can take the place of honest-to-good- 
ness work. How to provide such work on the other 
hand, within the many restrictive limits imposed 
by labor and industry, is a problem of no mean 
proportions. While a new institution is being con- 
structed, inmates can do much of the work if 
organized labor will permit. The operation of a 
good-sized farm to produce milk, meat, fruits, and 
vegetables to other institutions which cannot pro- 
duce their own is a partial solution. Ordinary 
maintenance and day-by-day operation require 
the services of others, but there will remain a 
rather considerable number for whom the manv- 
facture of consumer goods is the only answer. 

State-use industries, a system in which the prod. 
ucts of inmate labor are used exclusively by tax- 
supported agencies, notably institutions, work well 
in a number of the states. Competition with labor 
and industry is negligible in such a plan, particu- 
larly if the industries are kept small and well 
diversified. State-use industries can be made to 
reduce substantially the cost of the institution to 
the taxpayer and for this reason, if for no other, 
should have the support of all groups in our body 
politic. 

Time was when institution employment had as 
its primary objective vocational training, even to 
the teaching of specific trades. Some of our best 
known institutions still have such training as one 
of their primary functions. Other institutions are 
moving slowly away from this concept—and I for 
one am ready to abandon it as too costly and im- 
practical—costly in terms of nonproductive equip- 
ment and the number of trained instructors re- 
quired, impractical in that it does not meet the 
needs of our highly specialized modern industry. 
Vocational training for a specially selected few, 
for the physically handicapped, the severely re- 
tarded mentally, and a few other groups, yes. But 
for the great majority of youthful offenders, no. 
It is of vastly greater importance, to my way of 
thinking, for the correctional institution to train 
its charges in good work habits. Learning steady 
application to a job is a real need for most young- 
sters in trouble and the institution with its regu- 
lar living and consistent discipline can habituate 
young people to steady performance at productive 
employment assuming, of course, that sufficient 
real work is made available to it. 
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Getting at Emotional Problems 


The modern correctional institution requires 
the services of a fairly large, specifically trained 
treatment staff. Among these is a competent psy- 
chiatrist. With the present-day tendency to in- 
creased use of probation, the population of our 
institutions is composed of an ever-larger per- 
centage of persons who are seriously disturbed 
emotionally, the causes of which are often deep- 
seated and obscure. In the present state of our 
knowledge only the specialized training and ex- 
perience of the psychiatrist qualify for the treat- 
ment of this important segment of the popula- 
tion. 

The modern correctional institution requires 
the services of a psychologist trained in clinical 
procedures. In order to rehabilitate, we must un- 
derstand the offender, not only his social and per- 
sonal background, but his intellectual potential, his 
vocational aptitudes, his ability to relate and get 
along with other people, his significant strengths 
and weaknesses, and at least the more important 
of his emotional conflicts. These the clinical psy- 
chologist can provide, given adequate opportunity 
to test and work with the men. 

The modern institution for youthful offenders 
needs the services of a staff of what, for lack of a 
better name, can be called “counselors,” personnel 
trained in sociology, psychology, or social work 
who will work intensively with the men on a thera- 
peutic level both individually and in small groups. 
One cannot emphasize too strongly the need for 
this kind of staff. Mass programs of treatment 
have their place and are effective in many areas, 
but the problems of many individuals are best met 
in the face-to-face, one-to-one relationship of in- 
mate to therapist. Graduates of accredited schools 
of social work whose training placed primary em- 
phasis on casework techniques seem at this mo- 
ment to offer most to the correctional institution in 
this phase of the work. Men confined are often 
difficult to reach on an emotional level and the best 
trained skill available must be sought out and em- 
ployed. 

Ihave indicated the need for specialized training 
on the part of treatment personnel. Even more 
they must “like people,” even the most serious and 
difficult of offenders. They must be ready and know 
how to absorb hate, accept aggression, and face 
outright rebellion. They must be neither condemn- 
ig, nor sadistic, nor moralistic, but present 
tather a consistent front of constructive, optimis- 
tic helpfulness. It is their daily job to relieve ten- 


sion, alleviate overwhelming guilt, dissipate over- 
powering feelings of inadequacy and helplessness. 
They must believe in the possibility of therapy in 
an authoritative setting and know how to make 
authority meaningful in the process of rehabilita- 
tion. Above all, they are men who have unshake- 
able faith in the ability of offenders to change for 
the better. 


Group Approach to Psychotherapy 


Since trained counselors have been so few in our 
institutions, there is developing in some institu- 
tions a speedup process known as group therapy. 
I do not mean by this term any of the traditional 
aspects of institutional programs that have been 
merely newly labeled and pass for group therapy 
in some of our institutions. I mean rather that 
specific form of psychotherapy which goes on in 
groups of inmates specifically structured for that 
purpose. There is no need to say here that many 
offenders develop hard, defensive shells about 
themselves as a protection against being exposed 
for what they really are, and that getting through 
this shell is a real problem for the correctional 
worker. Further, unless this shell is broken and 
the offender is “reached,” little significant change 
is likely to take place. It is in this area that group 
therapy is peculiarly effective, I think, and earns 
a rightful place in the correction program. 

The objectives of group therapy vary from place 
to place; as practiced at Bordentown they may be 
stated as: (1) to break through old, unsound pat- 
terns of behavior as an aid to developing health- 
ier, more constructive patterns; (2) to allay fears 
and anxieties arising out of improperly managed 
guilt and aggressive feelings; (3) to encourage 
improvement in social adjustment through a gain 
in maturity, adequacy, and personal integration. 
FEDERAL PROBATION has discussed this new 
and promising development on a number of oc- 
casions and there is no need to detail the technique 
and practice. Our experience indicates favorable 
response to group therapy on the part of at least 
70 percent of the men participating and a pro- 
nounced salutary response on the part of at least 
35 percent. The staff at Bordentown is convinced 
that at least one-third of that institution’s total 
population could profit substantially from this 
form of therapy and our current efforts are di- 
rected to bringing this program to at least that 
proportion of the men. As an administrator in a 
young men’s institution, I would not want to be 
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without a fairly well-developed program of group 
therapy. 


Classification a Tool to Accomplishment 


Central to a philosophy of active treatment in 
the institution is classification. According to a 
handbook published several years ago by the 
American Correctional Association, “The purposes 
of classification are accomplished (1) by analyzing 
the problems presented by the individual through 
social investigation, medical, psychiatric, psycho- 
logical examinations, educational, and vocational, 
religious, and recreational studies; (2) by de- 
ciding in staff conference upon a program of 
treatment or training based upon these analyses; 
(3) by assuring that the program decided upon 
is placed into operation; and (4) by observing 
the progress of the inmates under this pro- 
gram and by changing it when indicated.” That 
is an excellent statement and good classification 
procedures are invariably an essential part of 
the effective correctional institution. 

It must be clear, however, that classification is in 
itself not treatment. It is a procedure, a very valu- 
able one, but still only a technique, a means of mar- 
shaling all of the constructive forces within the 
institution so that they focus and are brought to 
bear with all their force on the individual offender 
in accordance with his individual and specific 
needs. Merely to be able to say that this or that 
institution has a classification system does not 
mean that classification is a vital force there. 
There are many sins committed in the name of 
classification ; and a sterile and innocuous practice 
of classification is worse than none. On the other 
hand, a live, dynamic classification program can 
guarantee that each and every offender will receive 
the utmost in value from all the treatment facil- 
ities available within the institution. It goes with- 
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out saying that the effectiveness of classification 
depends very heavily on the quality of its leader. 
ship. 


A Place in Which to Grow 


Much depends, as a matter of fact, on the quality 
and attitudes of the entire staff—warden, profes- 
sional personnel, engineers, artisans, teachers, of- 
ficers. The longer I am in this business the more I 
am impressed with the need and value, not neces- 
sarily of the smartest or most accomplished, but of 
honest, decent, wholesome people in day-to-day 
contact with men confined—people who believe in 
God, who take pride in their homes and in their 
children, and who make at least modest contribu- 
tions to the community in which they live. Such 
people can build the kind of atmosphere or climate 
that the modern correctional institution requires 
as a basic necessity. 

Boys and men in trouble—serious trouble such 
as we are talking about here—need a place where 
they can eliminate, slowly and painfully perhaps, 
those many and behavior-controlling feelings of 
resentment and hostility which have been so many 
months building and festering. They need a place 
where their potential for good can be appealed to, 
where they can get to know well at least a few 
people who know how to live decently, where new 
insights and new behavior patterns can be estab- 
lished and consolidated. Brutality has been proved 
ineffectual; mollycoddling is equally useless; but 
fair, strict, consistent discipline at the hands of 
people, adequate in number and in training, who 
have abiding respect for human personality and 
its capacity for change can provide an effective 
helping situation and truly make of the modern 
institution a “place in which to grow,” a place 
for warped and confused young men to grow 
into law-abiding citizens. 


It is getting to be common place to say that mankind knows more of 
the stars and planets and the atoms and physical forces than he knows 
about himself. Yet, it is sadly true. Some years after the Government 
learns to give 5 billion dollars to the social sciences for every billion it 
gives to the physical sciences, America’s ingenious young researchers may 
solve the problem of the awfulness of crime and imprisonment. 


—DONALD CLEMMER 
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The Social Group Work Method: Its Use 
in the Correctional Field 


By GISELA KONOPKA 
Associate Professor, School of Social Work, University of Minnesota 


linquency and the whole field of corrections 

a controversy over the use of methods is 
too often expressed in sharp accusations: “puni- 
tive sadists” on the one hand, or “soft mollycod- 
dlers” on the other hand. In a field which deals 
with human beings of every age, intelligence level, 
background, and motivation, it seems childish that 
we consider this problem in such simplified ways. 
It will be helpful to acquire a calmer research 
attitude, and to allow for thoughtful experimenta- 
tion under controlled enough circumstances so that 
we know at the end whether the method used was 
helpful or not. Without question, methods in cor- 
rectional work must be highly diversified. No 
professional skill alone will achieve success. When 
I discuss in this article the possible use of the 
social group work method in relation to correc- 
tions, I want to make it clear from the beginning 
that I do not consider it a panacea, that I cannot 
conceive the group work method as the only 
method used with offenders, and that I would wish 
that we test its effectiveness as rigorously as we 
would test any new medication. 

We will be able to test it only if we clarify what 
we mean by the social group work method, what 
specific goal we hope to achieve, and on what prem- 
ises we are making our claim. There recently 
has been a wide use of the group approach in 
correctional and therapeutic settings. Those ap- 
proaches have been varied, have been carried on 
by people trained in different professions who 
based their methods on different assumptions. I 
am sure many of those attempts are very valuable 
and others are probably not helpful because they 
are carried on in an amateurish way. It is quite 
conceivable that different group methods will 
prove equally sound and helpful. For some highly 
intellectual adults, for instance, group therapy 
Sessions which demand a high degree of verbal 
interaction will be appropriate. For others who 
have labored all their lives with their hands and 
who have done little introspection such sessions 
will be completely useless. 


Wie THE RECENT interest in juvenile de- 
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Before we go into any specific applications of 
group methods, let us clarify what we mean by 
the social group work method. 

Social group work is a part of social work. As 
such it cannot be understood as a technique alone, 
but as a method dealing with human beings based 
on a framework of values, a certain conception 
of individuals and society, and principles growing 
out of those premises. 

The framework of values of the social group 
worker can be shortly summarized by four basic 
tenets: 

1. The belief in the dignity and worth of each 
individual. 

2. The right of each individual to full develop- 
ment of his capacities. 

3. The responsibility of each individual not to 
harm or misuse others. 

4. The responsibility of each individual to con- 
tribute to the common welfare—in the limits of 
his capacities. 


Concept of the Individual 


The social group worker sees the individual 
human being as a whole—that means one cannot 
separate mind, body, and emotions. He recognizes 
that human beings are social beings, that they are 
interdependent and that we cannot understand an 
individual separated from his human and physical 
environment. He has the conviction that every 
human being has a capacity to grow and change 
even if there have been disruptions, blocks, and 
interference in his development. He understands 
that behavior is only a surface expression of many 
underlying motives and that to understand a 
human being one must be able to look beneath this 
surface. He recognizes that values influencing 
human behavior are strongly formed by the pri- 
mary group, the family, but that there are many 
secondary groups which also help to form those 
values. The older a person is the more importance 
those other groups will have on his value system. 
To a teen-ager, the values of other teen-agers or 
the values of a gang or those of any youth group 
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are important. The adult may acquire new values 
through professional or vocational associations. 
The social group worker believes that the matur- 
ing process is really the process of learning how to 
love, to become concerned with others, and to act 
even for others when it limits one’s own comfort. 


Concept of Society 


We have learned about the great influence of 
general cultural values on the individual. Because 
one of the characteristics of social work is the 
individualization of people, the social worker will 
constantly try to find out how a specific individual 
relates to his culture. He must not stereotype an 
individual’s behavior. 

He recognizes the function of social institutions 
in society and knows that they can be changed— 
but usually slowly—because they grew out of his- 
torical necessities. He therefore regards the legal 
framework as a given, yet a dynamic, reality. He 
recognizes the importance of economic and social 
environment. They are not the sole determinants 
of an individual’s behavior. Yet they are as signi- 
ficant as inner-emotional forces and human 
relationships. 


Concept of the Group Process 


In addition to trying to understand the indivi- 
dual and society the social group worker concerns 
himself with the group process. In this area he 
learns much from sociologists as he has learned 
from psychiatrists and anthropologists in other 
areas. Because of the interdependence of human 
beings group life has an enormous importance. 
Here, actually, lies the strength and the security 
of human beings, here is the testing ground of 
their capacities to get along with others and yet 
to stand on their own. Here are the opportunities 
for a highly constructive work as well as for the 
most destructive action. In understanding groups 
the social group worker must sensitize himself 
to many aspects of group behavior. He must un- 
derstand and learn about the strength of the bond 
among the group. He must know on what this bond 
is founded, whether it is built around allegiance 
to a strong leader or to a cause or to fear or hatred. 
He must be able to understand why some people in 
the group are especially accepted and why some 
are members of the group and yet rejected. He 
must get to know the subgroups and the compli- 
cated reasons for an individual’s isolation. He can- 
not take for granted that an individual is an isolate 
because of his specific incapacity to relate to the 


group. This might be the case but it also may be 
that he is in a kind of group which cannot accept 
his difference. I remember a very lively example of 
this in an institution for delinquent boys. Every 
deviation from societal standards was accepted 
by the boys. Only the one homosexual in the group 
was shunned and rejected, in spite of his desperate 
efforts of wanting to belong. 

The group worker must understand the strange 
phenomenon of scapegoating which is a form of 
group projection. He must learn to understand 
when group contagion is high and when it is low. 
He must accept conflict as a part of group life 
which can become constructive if a group learns 
how to deal with such tensions but which is not 
constructive when it is suppressed or when it is 
never solved. 


Principles of Social Group Work 


Out of this framework of values, out of the con- 
ception of man, society, and man’s interaction with 
each other, grows certain principles and guidelines 
for those using the group work method. I purpose- 
ly use the word “guidelines” because they are not 
fixed rules of conduct. In a profession the most 
important skill of a person is to be able to observe 
facts carefully, to diagnose a situation or an indi- 
vidual, and to use his judgment. It is only the dull 
and unimaginative person who is looking for rules 
which are unchangeable. Some of the principles 
of social group work are: 


1. The function of the social group worker is 4 
helping or enabling function. He must help the members 
of the group to move toward greater independence and 
capacity to direct themselves. 

2. In determining his way of helping. the group 
worker uses the scientific method: fact finding (observa- 
tion), analyzing, diagnosis in relation to the individual, 
the group, and the social environment, and finally 
treatment. 

3. The group worker must form purposeful relation- 
ships with group members. This includes a conscious 
focusing on the needs of the members and on the ya 
pose of the group as expressed by the members and as 
expected by the sponsoring agency. It is different from 
a casual unfocused relationship. 

4. To form meaningful relationships the group worker 
needs self-knowledge and discipline in relationships with- 
out the loss of warmth and spontaneity. ; A 

5. of people without all their 
behavior. This means a sympathetic understanding 
individuals as well as the incorporation of societal de- 
mands. This requires high flexibility and_abundance of 
warmth in the social group worker as well as identifica- 
tion with values and knowledge. ‘ 

6. Starting where the group is. The capacity to let 
groups develop from their own point of departure. 

7. The constructive use of 
be used judiciously in relation to individual and grou 
needs and agency function. The group worker will 
mainly use himself, program materials, interaction of the 
group, and awakening of insight in the group members. 


imitations: They must 
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8. Individualization: It is characteristic of the group 
work method that the individual is not lost in the whole, 
but that he is helped to feel as a unique person who can 
contribute to the whole. 

9. Use of the interacting process: The group worker 
must help balance the group, must allow conflict when 
necessary and prevent it when harmful. His help to the 
isolate consists in giving him individual attention, also 
in relating him to other members. 

10. Understanding and conscious use of nonverbal 
as well as verbal material. The group worker must be 
able to use many media to help individuals. He must 
know when discussions or activities are most appropriate. 
He must be able to conduct interviews related to the 
group endeavor and to help group members with their 
problems. 


What has all this to do with our work with the 
offender? In an unpublished paper Elliot Studt 
defined the correctional field as: 


that group of agencies in American Society which 
have a common responsibility of providing for the 
offender a social environment different from that of the 
nonoffender in that he is circumscribed and supervised. 


Russell G. Oswald named an additional function: 


treatment directed toward the rehabilitation of the 

individual to the end that he may be restored to the 

community as one capable of developing a personally 
satisfactory method of living as a constructive, pro- 
ductive member of the community (Social Work aoe 

book, 1954, p. 185). 

We see, therefore, that our work with the 
offenders is determined by two goals which seem 
to be in opposition. The one is keeping them re- 
stricted and the other is to develop a personality 
who can find a satisfactory method of living as a 
constructive productive member of the community. 
It seems to me that we increasingly understand the 
great importance of both purposes. The “circum- 
scription and supervision” are necessary because 
of the needs of society and at times because of the 
need of the individual who has committed the 
offense. We also want to help this person to become 
a productive member of the community who feels 
satisfied and happy. We must learn to recognize 
and reconcile the two goals. One of the great con- 
tributions social group work can make to the cor- 
rectional field is the fact that most group workers 
have experience in the rough and tumble reality 
of neighborhood life around settlement houses and 
community centers. All through the history of 
social group work great stress has been laid not 
only on help toward a satisfying life for the indi- 
vidual but also on the importance of social goals. 
The most recent definition of social group work 
Says: 


the group worker enables various types of groups 

function in such a way that both group interaction 
and program activity contribute to the growth of the 
individual and the achievement of desirable social goals. 

€ objectives of the group worker include provision 
for personal growth according to the individual’s capac- 
ity and need, the adjustment of the individual to other 
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ersons, to group and to society; the recognition by the 
individual of his own rights, limitations, and abilities 
as well as his acceptance of the rights, abilities, and 

Sappones of others (Social Work Yearbook, 1954, p. 

Definitions are nothing but a summary of what 
has grown out of long observation and experience. 
It might reassure the harassed prison official and 
the superintendent of a training school that a 
profession has developed such clear conception of 
the interrelationship of “the individual’s own 
rights, limitations and abilities as well as his ac- 
ceptance of the rights, abilities, and differences 
of others.” 

We see two main reasons why the social group 
work method is so essential in working with 
offenders: (1) the dynamics of the offender him- 
self and (2) the specific institutional setting in 
which he finds himself. 


Conflict in Interpersonal Relations 


All offenders, for whatever reason they have 
been committed to an institution and whatever 
their individual differences, have come in conflict 
with the law presented by society which means 
there are conflicts in interpersonal relations. Cer- 
tainly the range of disturbance is very great. We 
know that in the adolescent group approval or re- 
jection is often far more important than adult 
approval or rejection. Sontag pointed out among 
other factors of delinquent behavior the following: 


_ 1. Strong identification with an already delinquent 
individual. Identification ee a feeling of being a 
part of another individual, a sense of acquiring some 
of the individual’s power or strength and at the same 
time preventing the destructive potentialities of that 
power from being used against the identifying one. It 
the adoption of this method 
ostility. 

2. Identification with a delinquent group or gang. In 
this instance, the same factors are operative, plus the 
— that delinquent behavior elicits peer approval from 

e group. 

3. The existence of a subculture in which delinquent 
behavior is acceptable. In some slum districts a sub- 
stantial part of the poeer is more or less emotion- 
ally allied against the “law” and the privilege which 
it seems to represent. a is acceptable in 
the home as well as by the gang (Roundtable at the 1953 
meeting of the Orthopsychiatric Conference, “Psycho- 
dynamics of Child Delinquency,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, January 1953). 


The group has not such strong meaning to the 
adult and we find many more offenses committed 
by an adult alone than we find in juvenile gangs. 
Yet, the adult, too, is very dependent on the status 
he receives from others. We often find much dis- 
trust but also much yearning to be accepted. It 
is because of those needs that the group work 
method becomes essential in closed institutions. 
The goals of the group should be: 
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1. A strengthening of the security of the individual 
in the framework of the group so that he does not feel 
alone and helpless, but also moves toward not being 
wary on it. 

2. The strengthening of the individual’s independ- 
ence by helping him actually to ee in ome 
ea not to submit to a gangleader or a powerf 
subgroup. 

3. The introduction of an adult who represents the 
values of a society the offender rejects, but who because 
of his accepting attitude represents adult security and 
love. The delinquent can meet this adult in a group 
while still feeling the support of his contemporaries 
and relating in different degrees of intensity. 

4. The opportunity of gaining satisfactions in the 
need for adventure and experimentation in ways that 
are accepted by society. 

5. An opportunity for some catharsis under the aad 
tection of an adult and for gaining insight with the help 
of an adult and with trusted contemporaries. 

6. An opportunity to gain inner resilience and status 
with the group through accomplishment in activities 
accepted by society. 

For the adult we would add here an increased 
acceptance of insight into his own problems 
through learning that others have similar prob- 
lems, and also the awakening and the exercise 
in interests which can fulfill inner needs in a con- 
structive way. A feeling of inner worth never 
comes only through talking, but through experi- 
ence of a constructive activity which helps the 
individual to gain status. I like to underline this 
latter thought because too often group treatment 
in correctional institutions has been understood 
exclusively as occurring in discussion meetings. 
It is very important that we see also activities in 
recreation or in education or in art as essential 


for a feeling of importance. 


Individual and Society Cannot Be Separated 


The goal of correctional institutions as ex- 
pressed in their dual role of restriction and treat- 
ment gives another reason for the importance of 
the use of the group work method. We said previ- 
ously that those goals seem to be in conflict but 
actually it resolves itself when we accept the basic 
tenet of a democratic society : 


We understand individualism not as an apartness of 
the whole, but as a contribution to the whole. (Mary 
Follett) 

Actually, individual and society cannot be sepa- 
rated. There is no “complete freedom from 
restraint” and rights invariably include responsi- 
bilities. Laws restrain the individual for his own 
protection as well as those around him. There 
is no question they are not perfect; they are often 
hangovers from history where basic democratic 
philosophy had not permeated the structure of 
law, and in applying the law we find human errors 
‘and the expression of community hostility. The 
‘same applies to the forms in which the law is car- 


ried out in many correctional institutions. The 
remedy of those misuses lies largely in the area of 
social reform and belongs to a wide variety of pro- 
fessions. Yet given none of those abuses, the philo- 
sophical base of the democratic society includes 
the restraint of those who will harm other mem. 
bers and the dual goal of the institution remains, 
The social worker in the correctional institution 
must, therefore, accept both goals and cannot set 
himself outside either of them. Unfortunately | 
have seen both: The social worker who accepted 
only the treatment goal smuggled letters from 
an inmate to the outside against the rules of the 
institution. Another social worker who had worked 
for years in the institutional setting told me 
that the only way to deal with delinquents was 
“to watch them all the time, make them do things 
all the time, keep them in large bunches for better 
observation.” Here the treatment goal was lost. 
In relation to this dual goal the group work 
method seems especially appropriate. It is inher- 
ent in the demands of small group interaction (not 
mass activity) that the rights of each individual 
must be considered, that there is a learning of 
balance between the fulfillment of one’s own needs 
and the recognition of the needs of others, and that 
there are limitations growing out of this. In addi- 
tion to this natural functioning of the group pro- 
cess the specific skill of the social group worker 
lies in helping the individual to find his full satis- 
faction as well as to relate to others. He uses a 
method which has implicitly stated the use of con- 
structive limitations. (This distinguishes it basic- 
ally from some other methods which insist on the 
nondirective or neutral approach.) It is therefore 
suited to combine the “restrictive” as well as the 
“treatment” goal of the correctional institution. 
Another aspect of the institution is the fact 
that many people must live together who have not 
chosen such communal living. This would be a 
strain on any person, but is especially hard on 
those who have difficulties in relationships, as the 
offender. The group living situation, therefore, 
should give opportunity for a balance between 
privacy and interaction. One of the specific group 
purposes of formed groups inside the institutional 
setting should be the opportunity of choice of 
association excepting where this choice is harmful 
to the individual’s own needs or to somebody else. 


Conformity Versus Independent Judgment 


In institutional living a certain amount of con- 
formity is unavoidable. Yet the rehabilitative goal 
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demands the individual be helped to incorporate 
standards and to use judgment on his own in ac- 
cordance with demands of society. Again, the daily 
living situations, the school hours, the working 
hours, etc., should consciously include occasions 
for exercise of independent judgment. Formed 
groups in the institution must incorporate this as 
a specific goal for the purpose of better observa- 
tion (and following diagnosis) as well as for direct 
preparation for life outside of the institution. 

As long as the purpose of confinement was ex- 
clusively the protection of society from the 
offender and locks were strong, treatment methods 
were quite unimportant. With the addition of the 
treatment goal, namely, the goal to return the 
offender to the community with a capacity to ac- 
cept the limits of the law, method became impor- 
tant. As limited as our knowledge of dynamics is, 
the one thing we know is that the breakdown is 
not exclusively in the intrapersonal area, but 
mostly in interpersonal relationships. Very simply 
stated the demand of society is: “When you re- 
lease him or her, they should be able to get along 
with other people without harming them.” Cer- 
tainly this goal cannot be achieved with everybody, 
the same way we cannot heal all sickness. Yet the 
moment we do not keep people in institutions for 
life, this function is clear. Purely custodial care 
or purely individual treatment actually violates the 
very task which society has given to the institu- 
tion. The delinquent—the inmate—must be helped 
to learn to constructively relate to others. 

The general living situation therefore must not 
be allowed to be a mass situation with natural 
stratification according to old and delinquent pat- 
terns and hierarchy related to brutal power or the 
best way of “putting something over on the admin- 
istration.” It must be a guided and structured 
group experience allowing for break-up of such 
patterns, for gratification through positive group 
associations, for emergence of leadership in rela- 
tion to constructive goals, for participation in ad- 
ministrative questions as to begin identification 
with a sanctioned institution of society. Formed 
groups must include the same opportunity for 
such experience as well as the reflection on inner 
forces resisting such constructive participation 
and on clear perception of forces in the en- 
vironment which are detrimental to “getting 
along.” From the first day of entering the institu- 
tion all efforts must be related to keeping the indi- 
vidual in the institution for the time being, but 
preparing him for living outside of it. Since the 


crucial goal is the functioning in the social situa- 
tion, the present social situation must be used as 
a tool for help. 


Some Considerations in Group Programing 


What are some of the practical groups that will 
be helpful in institutional settings? Because of the 
high incidence of impulsive aggressiveness, espe- 
cially in the juvenile delinquent, groups usually 
must be small. Program media will be as varied as 
in all groups. Some specific considerations will be 
that they must allow for outlet of the adventure 
spirit (and stay in the frame of a closed insitu- 
tion). They must allow for outlet of hostility, and 
yet not seduce the group to unacceptable behavior. 
Programing will allow at times for the individual 
need of withdrawal by letting a group member 
do something for himself without feeling guilty 
that he does not participate, but help him feel 
accepted by letting him stay in the group. Pro- 
gram should not be handled only for the conven- 
ience of the worker or stereotyped notions, such 
as “all boys want sports,” “girls do not do wood- 
work,” “fingerpainting is therapeutic,” or—to 
quote Fritz Redl—“the ridiculous use of the 
punching-ball theory.” 

Besides helping with the outlet of feelings the 
program should include opportunity for real 
achievement, for some acquisition of skill and 
property, and opportunity to do for others. It 
should strike a balance between more individual 
and more cooperative projects, according to the 
readiness of the group members. It should allow 
for pure enjoyment and aesthetic satisfaction. 
There is hardly anything more “freeing” than 
moments of real happiness. I participated in a 
discussion with the staff of an institution for 
delinquent girls who were concerned whether five 
girls who had started a near riot should participate 
in the Christmas festivities. It was remarkable 
how the staff worked themselves through to the 
realization that participation was not “candy” 
offered to the girls, but a therapeutic measure. 
One of the teachers remarked, “I can’t imagine 
anything more helpful to Marge than to carry her 
previously assigned role of Mother Mary—after 
this experience. Some guilt might be aroused (but 
guilt is in itself not always detrimental), but also 
a feeling of importance and beauty and peace.” 
The others added with a sense of humor what it 
would mean to those girls who had just almost 
interrupted institutional life to represent “angels.” 


The actual experience—combined with discussions 
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helping the girls with insight—bore out the effec- 
tiveness of this approach to program. 

Since every inmate, whether youngster or adult, 
has experienced a loss of status, all program activ- 
ities that prove to him and let him genuinely 
experience his own worth are important. An 
interesting example of this is the group of men 
chosen as Civilian Defense watchers in one of the 
men’s reformatories. In the three years of the 
existence of this program none of these men had 
to be reminded of his duty, nor did anyone try to 
misuse it. Those were selected men, yet the guard 
especially charged with this responsibility re- 
ported that he had also observed an increased 
self-confidence and calm in them. A parallel to 
this was the experience in a women’s prison to 
which a unit of feebleminded children was at- 
tached. No feebleminded child in any other institu- 
tion received as much love and gentle care as those 
children. The warden of the reformatory reported 
increased responsible behavior on the part of the 
women. This was a program that allowed for 
actual contribution and a feeling of self-worth. 

The use of the group as a tool in correctional 
work has been recognized more and more. There 
are several authorities in the field who consider 
it the coming and most crucial treatment tool. 
Lloyd W. McCorkle, who has done a great deal of 
group therapy in correctional institutions for 
adults, says: 

The guided group interaction technique can serve as 

a sort of spearhead around which many activities of 

the institution are organized in an effort to get at the 


inner life of the person (“Group Therapy in Correctional 
Institutions, FEDERAL PROBATION Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 34). 


1 Mary Follett, The New State, Group Organization the Solution of 
Popular Government. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1984, p. 54). 
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The need for social group work services was 
recognized by the National Conference on Pre. 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency in 
1946. It appeared in several of their reports. They 
stated : 


Group work services should be provided for those 
apprehended for delinquent behavior, for those in insti- 
tutions for detention, and for long-term treatment of 
—— delinquency (Section on Case Work-Group 

ork, p. 38). 

The social group worker carries this responsi- 
bility by doing direct work with formed groups 
and by helping the staff, house parents, or counse- 
lors or guards to carry through some of the basic 
principles of the social group work method. In 
present-day practice social group workers have 
only begun to enter the correctional field. Where 
they have practiced the conviction has grown 
that they are playing an increasingly vital part 
in correctional institutions. Whether this is so will 
depend on the understanding of administrators 
in the correctional field, but especially on the clar- 
ity and precision of the presentation of the method 
by group workers themselves, on their skill in 
using it, on their willingness to enter a field with 
a definite restricting component, on their courage 
to expose themselves and their method to testing, 
and above all on their genuine concern for those 
with whom they work. The people are more impor- 
tant than any theory: 

Never settle down within the theory you have chosen, 
the cause you have embraced; know that another theory, 
another cause exists, and seek that. The enhancement 
of life is not for the comfort-lover. As soon as you 
succeed—real success means something arising to over- 
throw your security.* 

Their conviction is based on Mary Follett’s beau- 
tiful insight: “Who then are free? Those who win 
their freedom through fellowship.” 


The chief characteristic of the therapy group is its similarity to the 
family. Although it is based upon a number of other assumptions, chief 
among them is that emotional disorientation and dissocial behavior origi- 
nate in family (group) relations. It is, therefore, the aim of Group Therapy 
to create an atmosphere and stimulate relationships among its members 
that will approximate, as far as possible, those of an ideal family. All the 
positive elements the family (group) life lacked are emphasized in a 


therapy group. 


—S. R. SLAVSON in An Introduction to Group Therapy 
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HE MONTEFIORE SPECIAL SCHOOL was estab- 
Tiss as a part of the public school system 

of Chicago in September 1929. It was organ- 
ized as a result of a nationwide survey made by 
the writer who was authorized by the superin- 
tendent of schools and the Board of Education of 
Chicago to study what other metropolitan school 
systems were doing to help prevent juvenile 
delinquency. 

The Montefiore School was established to care 
for unadjusted children, truants, incorrigibles, 
behavior deviates, etc., who are more vulnerable 
than others to delinquency. The Montefiore School 
and its girls’ branch care for cases of maladjust- 
ment and behavior problems among children with 
which teachers need help from specialists. 

In every large school system there will be found 
a sizable number of these severe problem children 
who, because of emotional disturbances or social 
maladjustment, fail to respond to the work of the 
best teachers, the most modern school programs, 
and the efforts of specialized workers provided by 
a school system to help teachers prevent malad- 
justment. One reason is that the symptoms of their 
disturbances are too severe or too upsetting to 
other children. The regular school can do little 
for the maladjusted and disturbed child who 
rarely attends classes. Nor can he be helped by 
specialists working in regular schools when he 
cannot be reached by their services. 

Another reason some children cannot be re- 
tained in regular grades is because schools must 
operate with 35 or 40 and even more pupils per 
teacher. No teacher has the right to take from 
the great majority of his pupils an unreasonable 
amount of time which may be necessary to deal 
with an extremely difficult child in his room. Many 
problem children cannot profit from regular class 
activities until they have undergone a personal 
reorientation through counseling, psychotherapy, 
or remedial work done in small groups. 

For such children as these the Montefiore Spe- 
cial School is provided. While at first thought it 
might seem that the behavior problems of such 
children would be intensified by a transfer to a 
special school, it has been the experience at 
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Montefiore that serious types of misbehavior are 
diminished. Moreover, segregation as commonly 
defined is not applicable to the special education 
of these children because many problem children 
are much more harmfully segregated when kept in 
regular classes which cannot meet their needs 
than when transferred to the special school which 
does meet their needs far better. This is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the Montefiore School con- 
centrates on remedial measures, gives careful 
attention to physical and mental health, and main- 
tains a competent staff of special teachers, social 
workers, psychologists, and other workers. The 
special educational program is adapted to the indi- 
vidual needs of the pupils enrolled, with emphasis 
upon activities that have proved an effective anti- 
dote for emotional disturbances. .The Montefiore 
makes it possible for many maladjusted pupils 
to enjoy success in school work instead of ex- 
periencing the accumulation of feelings of failure 
which characterized their work in the regular 
schools where their unusual needs could not 
be met. 


Montefiore’s Curriculum 


Pupils are transferred to the Montefiore on a 
simple school transfer rather than commitment 
by a court. Placement in the Montefiore is not to 
be considered as punishment, but rather as a 
decision by school authorities that such placement 
will be of material benefit to the child by virtue 
of the fact that the special school can give him 
the particular attention he needs. The Montefiore 
School makes curriculum modifications, provides 
special equipment, gives medical and dental clini- 
cal care, and keeps adequate cumulative records 
of the work and interests of the pupils enrolled. 

Academic work is given in reading, English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. Courses 
in woodwork, general metal work, electric shop, 
shoe repairing, printshop, crafts laboratory, me- 
chanical drawing, and general mechanics are 
offered for the boys. Homemaking, hairdressing, 
personal grooming, sewing, cooking, and typing 
are offered in the girls’ branch. Other courses 
found in both boys’ and girls’ branches are music, 
art, and physical training and play activities. 


it 
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Teachers have special training, special qualifica- 
tions, and exceptional abilities, and are carefully 
selected. Special provisions are also made for 
educational, personal, and vocational guidance. 
Psychological, social worker, dental and some 
psychiatric services are given. In fact, the school 
is in reality a combination of a special school and 
a child guidance clinic. The Montefiore School also 
provides a free noonday hot lunch for all pupils 
enrolled and carfare for all living more than a 
mile from the school. 


Some Facts About Montefiore’s Pupils 


School grade and age.—During the past year 
the Montefiore cared for a total of 1,336 boys and 
526 girls in its two day school branches. Grades 
three through eleven were represented in this 
enrollment. Among the boys there were more ele- 
mentary school pupils (grades 3-8) than high 
school pupils (grades 9-12) but among the girls 
the proportion was reversed. The ages of the 
pupils vary from 9 years through 16. The median 
age of elementary school boys enrolled last year 
was 13 years, 11 months, and that of elementary 
school girls, 13 years, 8 months. The median age 
of high school boys enrolled last year was 15 years, 
4 months and that of high school girls, 15 years, 
3 months. These figures indicate that the propor- 
tion of older pupils is entirely too high to give the 
special school the time required to rehabilitate 
maladjusted individuals before they reach the 
age of 16 when compulsory school attendance 
ceases. 

Intelligence quotient.—The school psychologists 
report that the median intelligence quotients for 
elementary school boys and girls last year was 
85.4 and for high school boys and girls 94. Studies 
by the psychologists and others indicate that 
many of the Montefiore pupils belong to the dull- 
normal group who cannot compete with their 
fellows on equal terms in ordinary school work. 
Without a sense of success and with only feelings 
of failure these children too often seek relief in 
truancy from regular schools or in attempts to 
gain recognition by committing overt acts of 
misbehavior. 

Reading and arithmetic levels—A complete 
battery of educational tests is given by the psy- 
chologists to all Montefiore pupils at the time of 
their enrollment. Results of these tests indicate 
that elementary school pupils are retarded in 
reading almost 5 years below their chronological 
age expectancy, slightly more than 3 years below 


mental age expectancy, and slightly less than 
3 years below the grade placement they had while 
still in the regular schools. For the high school 
groups the reading retardation was 3 years, 2 
months as based on chronological age; 2 years, 
1 month on the basis of mental age expectancy; 
and 2 years, 2 months according to the grade 
placement given by the transferring school. In 
arithmetic elementary school pupils usually score 
higher than they do in reading, while high school 
pupils score higher in reading than in arithmetic. 
Apparently after enrolling in high school, problem 
boys and girls find experiences and stimulation to 
maintain their reading level, while they lose the 
more advanced arithmetical skills that they ac- 
quired in the upper elementary grades. 

Mechanical aptitude-—The average mechanical 
age for the pupils in the Montefiore School, as 
determined on tests for mechanical aptitude, ex- 
ceeds their verbal ability as determined by the 
various types of standardized tests. In fact, the 
average problem boy enrolled in the Montefiore 
often exceeds his chronological age expectancy 
in mechanical ability. In art and music Montefiore 
boys do not show either the aptitude or interest 
which they have for mechanical work. Girls on the 
other hand do show more aptitude and much 
more interest in the fine arts. 

Personality traits —The use of the California 
Test of Personality indicates that Montefiore pu- 
pils show greater disability in traits measured by 
the personality test than in any other facet of 
their characters. The correlation between intelli- 
gence and personality rating scores has been 
found to be very slight. Pupils scoring very low 
on the personality rating scales, pupils exhibiting 
rebellious and antisocial behavior, or pupils who 
give other evidence of serious emotional insta- 
bility are referred to the school psychiatrist 
for diagnosis and treatment. However, if the 
pupil is or has been known to any mental hygiene 
clinic, he is urged to continue or renew his con- 
tacts with such agency. 

Progress shown.—All pupils who have been in 
the Montefiore School for a semester or more are 
given tests in the basic skill subjects. The amount 
of gain made in the Montefiore School varies 
widely among the pupils and among the different 
classes. While it is evident that certain teachers 
are able to obtain consistently higher progress 
ratings in the classes that come to them than other 
teachers, regularity of attendance appears to be 
one of the most important factors in effecting 


progress. On the whole, the duller pupils always 
make a greater gain than the brighter pupils when 
their expected rate of gain is based on their intelli- 
gence quotients. The most gratifying gains are 


made by the pupils in the remedial reading groups. 
The great retardation in reading below the pupil’s 
ability probably makes possible a rapid rate of 
gain until this wide discrepancy is diminished. 

Family-school relationships. — As indicated 
above, the Montefiore School employs case 
workers, and school social workers who attempt 
to bring about a better understanding between 
the home, the child, and the school. These workers 
are concerned with problems of regular school 
attendance, problems of health and welfare, per- 
sonality adjustment, and family and school rela- 
tionships. The caseworkers suggest the use of 
community facilities for out of school activities 
for pupils and often recommend adult facilities 
available to the parents. In addition they contact 
the social agencies of the city and last year 83 
different agencies were consulted in making refer- 
rals for 363 different pupils. Many of these refer- 
rals were made to hospitals and clinics in an at- 
tempt to keep the pupils in a good healthy physical 
condition. Dental care is made possible through 
the Chicago Health Department which maintains 
a dental clinic in the Montefiore school building. 

Home conditions.—Last year the seven case- 
workers made 3,691 visits to the homes of Monte- 
fiore boys and girls and also held numerous office 
conferences with parents, children, and teachers. 
They have found that approximately 55 percent 
of the Montefiore pupils came from broken 
homes—homes having only one parent, or from 
homes of relatives, or from foster homes. Slightly 
more than 35 percent of the mothers of these pu- 
pils were employed outside of the home in order to 
keep the family intact. In approximately half 
of the cases it was found that the father was dead 
or had deserted or left the home. Over 50 percent 
of the pupils or their families were known to the 
Family Court of Chicago before the pupils were 
enrolled at the Montefiore School. Only 21 percent 
came to the attention of the Court after enroll- 
ment. Of this 21 percent, about one-third were 
tases where the contact between the pupil and the 
court had been made previous to his enrollment in 
the special school and such contact was renewed or 
continued after enrollment. The actual number of 
Montefiore pupils taken into court by the Montefi- 
ore School is less than 15 percent of those enrolled. 
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Family contacts with social agencies.—The 
caseworkers also have found that almost 90 per- 
cent of all pupils in the Montefiore School were 
known to one or more social agencies before their 
transfer to the Montefiore. The average is 3.5 
agencies per pupil. This fact has particular signif- 
icance because it indicates that in spite of the 
efforts of agency workers it was necessary to 
transfer the child to the special school, although 
it must be pointed out that agency workers often 
request a transfer to the Montefiore for one of 
their clients in order that the child may profit 
from the special facilities of the Montefiore. 

Postschool adjustment.— Approximately one 
half of the pupils enrolled in the Montefiore School 
leave school at the age of 16 to find employment. 
In other words, the Montefiore must provide ter- 
minal education for these who do not continue 
in school at either the special or regular schools 
of the city. Studies indicate that approximately 
60 percent of them keep out of difficulty after they 
leave the special school. Of those who are returned 
to the regular schools of the city approximately 
70 percent make good records in the schools to 
which they are returned. 


Many Factors Affect Behavior 


The foregoing paragraphs indicate that the 
Montefiore tries to make provisions for the reha- 
bilitation of its pupils. It studies the variety of 
causative factors that produce maladjustment and 
tries to provide for their reentry in a regular 
school within the normal life of society. Much 
attention is given to working with clinics, agen- 
cies, and courts to secure proper diagnosis and 
remedial measures. All cases are cleared through 
the Social Service Exchange of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Chicago. The school believes 
that it is successful in dealing with approximately 
70 percent of its enrollment if they receive them 
in time, that is, before they are too old or before 
bad habits have been too firmly established. 

Study of the needs of the socially maladjusted 
children enrolled in the Montefiore indicates that 
there are many factors which affect their behavior. 
It is the combination of many factors within and 
without the child’s individual personality, with 
the interplay and reaction of those factors on the 
life of the individual that produce the socially 
maladjusted and delinquent child. The earlier 
years, particularly, are of great significance in 
determining his later social adjustment. 
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Very often the problem child is one who feels 
unwanted, unloved, discriminated against, un- 
justly condemned or punished, and unrecognized 
as an individual having rights and needs. The 
school must therefore project itself into the life 
situations of maladjusted boys and girls, not 
only during school hours, but outside of the school 
and in the family life and community environment 
of the children if it is to help them. This cannot 
be done by the ordinary school with 35 or more 
pupils per teacher. It can be done only by those 
workers who are especially qualified in education 
and social work and versed in clinical procedures 
not found in the work of regular schools. The 
special school with its smaller groups, its clinical 
facilities, and its social workers can make com- 
pensations for the deficiencies in the life of a 
problem child. These facts raise the question 
whether schools are providing adequate facilities 
to meet the problem. 


A Case Illustration 
The case of one boy who received special in- 
struction at the Montefiore School is presented to 
show progress and its effect upon educational 
adjustment and personality. The case has been 


selected from among those who have been studied 
for a time long enough to allow an evaluation of 
the results of teaching. 


Jack, age 14 years, 2 months, had many behavior diffi- 
culties when he first enrolled in Montefiore Special School 
from a Chicago Elementary School, grade 6B. Jack’s 
School Problem Report indicated “poor work production, 
poor adjustment to the group, caused classroom disturb- 
ances, was aggressive toward his rs, refused to take 
teacher-direction. Outside of school he was a neighborhood 
menace; damaged property by breaking windows, pulling 
down fences, etc., terrified people passing by on the street 
by hanging out third floor windows; walking the porch 
rail.” Many of the facts in the case antedated the educa- 
tional deficiencies and were problems for psychological 
and psychiatric 

Montefiore Special School records reveal that Jack 
started in first grade at a private day school and continued 
there through third grade. He then was placed in a pri- 
vate boarding school for problem boys where he remained 
3% years. It is reported that during the time at boardin 
school “Jack made little progress in his studies and ha 
difficulty adjusting to the students and the staff. He - 
peared to a very lonely, immature boy.... His 
attempts to make friends were unsuccessful and he was 
demanding of attention.” 

After 3% years at boarding school, Jack returned to 
the private oer school where he remained briefly and 
then transferred to Chicago Public Schools. In order to 
circumvent his difficulties, Jack transferred back and forth 
from private schools to public schools for 2 years. He 
was subsequently provided Special School placement. 

Before Jack enrolled in the Montefiore School he was 
given a Revised Stanford Binet Form L examination by 
the school psychologist. An I. Q. of 94, indicating an 
average rating, was obtained. The findings were considered 
minimal, however, because of limited amount of coopera- 
or on Jack’s part and lack of confidence in his own 
ability. 


Psychiatric and physical examinations were undertaken, 
Physical findings were essentially negative except for 
one carious tooth. Jack’s health was such that he might 
be expected to participate in the usual activities at a 
public school. Interviews with Jack and his parents re. 
vealed that “the boy comes from a complete home where 
apparently there have been health, financial, and drinkin 
problems, crowded living quarters, and a number of 
younger siblings apparently consuming a great deal of 
time and effort, especially of the mother, so that Jack 
may not have been able to receive the amount of su 
portive encouragement from the home that he has needed.” 

Some time after Jack enrolled at Montefiore, further 
tests were administered. The Wechsler Bellevue Intelli- 
oy Scale for Adolescents and Adults was administered, 

ack earned an I. Q. of 113 on the Full Scale, indicating 
a higher than average rate of learning and mental age 

ade expectancy adequate for high school materials. An 

- Q. of 112 was obtained on the Verbal Scale and 113 I. Q, 
on the Performance Scale. The psychologist believed that 
part of the discrepancy between the two tests was due to 
relief of tension and apprehension which permitted the 
boy to do himself greater justice in dealing with test 
materials than at the first test. These later findings were 
believed to be a better rating of the boy’s capacities. 

On the Mechanical Comprehension Test—G. K. Bennett 
(administered by adjustment teacher, Montefiore Special 
School) Jack’s rating was 75th Percentile which is con- 
sidered an excellent rating for a Montefiore boy of Jack’s 
age and grade placement. 

On the California Test of Personality—for Grades 7-10, 
Form AA, administered by the adjustment teacher (Jack 
was given help with reading test items), Jack’s rating 
was: 50th Percentile—Personal Adjustment: 90th Per- 
centile—Social Adjustment. 

_Jack’s responses indicated that he had a grasp of social 
situations but he was not entirely self-reliant. It is to be 
noted that on the self-adjustment side Jack’s ratings 
were rather low in the components, self-reliance, sense 
of personal worth, sense of belonging. 

Academic testing by the school psychologist revealed 
that despite the behavior problem, the ability in arithmetic 
was in accordance with grade placement, 6B; reading and 
spelling fell on 3B level. 

A diagnosis of reading disability revealed that Jack 
was right handed, but he preferred his left eye in sighting. 
He had great difficulty in forming visual-auditory associa- 
tions and in blending sounds in word-building. He was 
never sure in recognition of complex wor atterns 
although he recognized the individual letters of words 
easily. There was indication of reversal of letter sequence 
in writing words. (This tendency to reversal might have 
been more marked ee 

At first, in the special reading class, there was 4 
ag ee behavior reaction. Despite previous counseling, 

ack believed himself to be defective and was resistant 
to teaching. Because of his resistance to school work Jack 
was given much individual attention and kindly supportive 
management in the special reading class. In the arithmetic 
classroom, Jack was given recognition for his ability. In 
the gym and playroom he was given encouragement an 
trials as leader. Teachers of content subjects gave atten- 
tion to his needs. Within 10 months Jack made 3 years 
gain in reading and spelling. Within another 9-month 
period, his reading achievement indicated eighth grade; 
spelling, seventh grade; arithmetic, adequate for high 
school. Ability in content subjects aepenzee sufficient for 
high school materials. In line with Jack’s personality, it 
is interesting to note that his taste in reading in the 
school library ran to adventure stories of highly imagina- 
tive type. 

With improvement in school work there has been 4 
general improvement in the boy’s behavior and social 
adjustment, although excitability persists and he does 
not always act in a responsible manner. His attendance 18 
now quite regular with few absences due to illness. 

Jack has graduated from 8A. He is very anxious to 
enroll in a regular high school and probably will be 
given that opportunity. 

There has been no radical change in the home situation 
but it has been modified as a result of psychiatric counsel 
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and guidance by the school social worker of the Montefiore 
Special School. Presently, Jack has supervised outside 
activities and he does some outside reading. He has an 
educational am it seems; also, vocational interest (me- 
chanical). However, when all the factors in this case 
have been taken into consideration, we feel that there is 
the possibility that Jack may find adjustment difficult in 
the regular high school where classes are large and indi- 
vidual attention to his needs as well as the close super- 
vision afforded him at Montefiore Special School will not 
always be forthcoming. Jack will need help from the high 
school personnel and the parents will probably need 
guidance in directing the boy. It seems advisable, there- 
fore, that the high school adjustment teacher and “7A 
ance officer follow up on the case. Jack should be 
referred from time to time to the high school pepenenape. 
High school classroom teachers should make every effort 
to give Jack encouragement in order to further instill 
self-confidence, and shop teachers to create opportunities 
-* praising Jack for ability in manipulative and spatial 
media. 

Jack’s case, complicated as it was by many problems, 
illustrates the necessity of a combined approach from 
school personnel—school principal, psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, adjustment teacher, and social caseworker working 
with Special School teachers. With such cooperative treat- 
ment, a more satisfactory educational adjustment has 
been made by a boy who presented difficult personality 
and behavior problems as well as specific disabilities in 
reading. Since reading is basic in school subjects, Jack 
was seriously handicapped in school work required of him 
previous to enrollment in the Montefiore Special School. 


Work at Montefiore indicates the necessity for 
securing earlier recognition and diagnosis of prob- 
lem children and of effecting their transfer to a 
special school before they have so nearly reached 
the end of compulsory school age, and before they 
have had habits so firmly established. 


Need for Specially Trained Staff 


Another problem faced by the Montefiore for 
social adjustment is that of securing adequately 
qualified personnel. The school needs the best 
trained psychologists, and the best trained school 
social workers. One step that could be taken would 


) be to free the special schools from the regular 


tules, regulations, and procedures now affecting 
the transfer of teachers in regular schools. 
Another step would be to set up separate and well 
worked out qualifications for teachers of socially 
maladjusted children. 

Every activity in special education usually in- 
volves the problem of financing the work which 
must be done. The education of the socially malad- 
justed is no exception and its costs must be 
considered. The state recognizes its obligation by 
providing for the excess cost of educating socially 
maladjusted children over and above the cost of 
educating normal children. For over 20 years the 
state has reimbursed local school districts up to 
$190 per year per child in average daily attendance 
M special classes and special schools for truant, 
delinquent, and incorrigible children. At the 
Montefiore it costs approximately $700 per year 


per child and the $190 does not provide anywhere 
near the amount spent per child in these schools 
over and above the amount spent per child in 
regular schools. Consequently the state should 
increase its allotment for excess cost of educating 
socially maladjusted children because the cost 
of educating these children has increased just 
like the costs in other branches of special 
education. 

Socially maladjusted and delinquent children 
are entitled to the advantages of a special educa- 
tional and clinical program that will give them a 
real equal educational opportunity with all other 
children. These children must have the right to 
develop into self-respecting, useful citizens by the 
process of public education, and that right must 
not be abridged by a handicap of any kind which 
can be eliminated or mitigated through the facili- 
ties of special schools and special services. 


Schools Should Be Responsible for Social 
Adjustment of Their Pupils 


School administrators must maintain a balance 
between the interests of pupils needing placement 
in special schools and the interests of the great 
majority of the school population. While these 
interests often conflict, the conflict must be re- 
solved for the best interests of all concerned. In 
general, placement of a child in a special group 
should not be made if that child may receive as 
good or better training in a normal group, even 
though it may be necessary to give additional 
services over and above those which are usually 
provided. The exception to this rule is found when- 
ever the detriment to the normal pupils and the 
time taken from them outweighs the benefits to 
the maladjusted individual from his association 
with the regular group. This principle needs study 
because too many problem children are retained 
in regular schools too long and with detriment to 
too many normal individuals as well as harm to 
the maladjusted child. 

The program for educating socially maladjusted 
and delinquent children should fit into the general 
program of the schools. It should be considered as 
an educational program—not a punitive program. 
Moreover, the time has come when a school sys- 
tem should assert its right to protect its invest- 
ment in the social adjustment of all children from 
the inimical influences to which the child may be 
subjected outside the school. It appears that 
through the services of special schools for socially 
maladjusted children a school system must ven- 
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ture into the field of social and clinical services to 
protect this investment. 

No program for socially maladjusted children 
is sound unless it recognizes the special needs of 
this group and meets those needs more fully than 
they can be met in regular schools. All schools 
like the Montefiore need to have adequate followup 
service. 

Schools should provide for an early identifica- 
tion and diagnosis of children who are malad- 
justed. School children become problem cases as 
a result of experience and at a much younger age 
than is often thought to be the case. Unless such 
children are identified and given an opportunity 
in a special school early, it becomes impossible to 
correct habits in the time remaining before most 
of them leave school. Furthermore, no special 
school can correct habits and difficulties in ad- 
justment in a few months’ time when the habits 
and difficulties have existed over a period of years. 
The education of socially maladjusted children 


UVENILE CRIME in Sweden is not a major prob- 

lem as it apparently is in the United States. 
But an upward trend in the more heinous 
crimes among juveniles and their extensive prior 
records in most instances suggest that a serious 
problem does exist in Sweden. 

In this article I am limiting my discussion pri- 
marily to the work of Sweden’s courts with juve- 
nile offenders involved in felony-type offenses and 
the treatment facilities of Sweden’s Child Wel- 
fare Councils. 


Child Welfare Councils 


In my country there are 1,037 Councils—one in 
each commune. A commune is the basic admini- 
strative unit in Sweden and is equivalent to a 
township in the United States. The Council usu- 
ally has at least five members. It consists of one 
representative of the commune’s board of public 
assistance, one pastor of the Lutheran State 
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requires a broader basis than that of mere in. 
tellectual development. Educational programs for 
meeting the needs of the socially maladjusted 
should be subjected to a minimum of regimenta- 
tion, their curricula should be enriched and not 
curtailed, and the program of education should 
be complemented by the services of psychology, 
medicine, psychiatry, and social work. These aux- 
iliary services are most effective when a part of 
the special school’s program. The whole program 
should be a unit, the services should all be cen- 
tered at the school where the maladjusted child 
meets the teacher. Unless the demands of society 
upon the problem child are unified, further dis- 
integration of his personality results. 

Finally, the program of education for the so- 
cially maladjusted and delinquent in the schools 
will be conditioned by the selection of properly 
trained and qualified personnel, both those who 
work in the program and those who administer 
and direct the program of special education. 


Church, one public school teacher, at least two 
other members selected for their interest and de- 
votion to the care of children and youth, and in 
the urban communes, a physician. 

At least one of the members of the Council 
must be a woman and one member should pre 
ferably be trained in law. If there are only one 
pastor and one public school teacher within the 
commune, they generally are members of the 
Council. As a general rule the members are elected 
by the Communal Council for a term of 4 years. 
The Communal Council also designates the chair- 
man. Membership is regarded not only an honor 
but a position of trust. Members often serve with- 
out compensation but may be paid a fee and reim- 
bursed for travel costs. Generally the chairman 
and secretary are paid fees comparable to that 
paid to part-time salaried employees. Social work- 
ers are employed by the Council, conduct the inves- 
tigations, and often are used to supervise the case. 
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HOW SWEDEN HANDLES ITS JUVENILE AND YOUTH OFFENDERS 


The “County” Administration supervises the 
Child Welfare Councils within the “county.” 
(Sweden is divided into 24 larger administrative 
areas which are somewhat similar to counties in 
the United States.) It is assisted in its work by 
social workers known as child care consultants 
and child care assistants. The Social Welfare 
Administration in Stockholm, comparable to the 
United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, has the final responsibility for the 
child and child care throughout the country. It 
operates through the Social Welfare Administra- 
tion’s Bureau of Social Care and the School 
Bureau. 


Handling Children and Youth by Age Groups 


Delinquent children in Sweden below the age of 
15 cannot be brought before the courts. Instead, 
they are dealt with and treated by the Child Wel- 
fare Councils. Sweden also tries to avoid wher- 
ever possible bringing juveniles from 15 to 18 
before the courts. In this age group the public 
prosecutor may either prosecute the juvenile be- 
fore the court or waive proceedings.! When pros- 
ecution is suspended, the case often is referred 
to the Child Welfare Council. 

Comparatively few offenders in the 15- to 18- 
year-old category, however, are sentenced to 
prison.2 Although Sweden has a population of 
about 7 million, only nine offenders in the 15- to 
18-year-old group were sentenced to prison in 
1958, the most recent statistics available at this 
writing. A total of 470 offenders, however, were 
convicted in the courts. According to the penal 
code a juvenile under 18 years of age may be 
subjected to lesser punishment than that pre- 
scribed by the Code for older offenders and he 
may not be sentenced to life imprisonment (the 
death penalty was abolished in 1921). Moreover, 
a new law—in effect since 1954—forbids the 
courts to sentence young offenders under 18 years 
of age to an adult prison, except in very serious 

1In only a comparatively few cases can a private person in Sweden 
bring legal action against an offender. It is generally the duty of 

public prosecutor to proceed against the offender. Most felony- 
type offenses, which in the opinion of the public prosecutor can be 


Proved conclusively, are subject to prosecution in court. 

*In Sweden there are prisons for adults and so-called prisons 
for youth (“youth prisons”). 

*In Sweden vagrancy and prostitution are not included in the 
criminal law. These forms of misconduct are dealt with by administra- 
tive authorities. 

he court is authorized to designate a suitable and willing person 
to conduct the presentence investigation in each case. Investigators 
are paid fees fixed by the court. The persons appointed in many 
Istances are law school graduates attached to the court in the 
capacity of the judge’s assessor, but it is also very common to find 
social workers (“protective consultants and assistants,” staff members 
of Prisoner aid associations, child welfare workers, and the like), 

ers, ministers, physicians, or others accepting appointment. The 
trend is that more and more social workers are conducting the pre- 
Sentence investigations and time will probably see the investigations 
conducted by trained social workers exclusively. 
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offenses. Nor can they be sent to a “youth prison.” 
The “youth prison” system is for 18- to 21-year- 
old offenders only. 

In Sweden proportionately very few girls are 
involved in serious offenses. When they are, they 
are generally sent to special schools for girls 
within the Social Welfare Administration. 


The 18- to 21-Year-Old Age Group 


The Child Welfare Council is given power to 
deal almost exclusively with a person from 18 to 
21 years of age “who is found to lead an idle or 
disorderly life’ (eg., vagrancy, homosexuality, 
prostitution) or has otherwise demonstrated such 
misconduct that special measures by the commu- 
nity are necessary to assist in his reclamation. In 
this class of misbehavior one may find conduct 
that is not, generally speaking, defined in the 
criminal law.* The conduct may fall into the cate- 
gory of “misdemeanor” as used in Anglo Saxon 
law, for in Sweden no distinction is made in 
crimes according to “felonies,” “misdemeanors,” 
and “petty offenses.” All young offenders between 
18 and 21 years of age who have committed a 
felony-type offense, as defined by the law, how- 
ever, are as a general rule brought before the 
court. 

There is some feeling in my country that those 
youth offenders who will be most difficult to deal 
with, psychopaths and other dangerous young 
criminals, escape risks, and so forth, should not 
be placed in the care of the Child Welfare Council. 
The more troublesome cases, it is believed, will 
benefit more from the training and the medical 
and psychiatric treatment at our Roxtuna insti- 
tution which I discuss later in this paper. 


The Functioning of the Court 


Before a person under 21 years is brought be- 
fore the court a presentence investigation is 
made. The report contains the findings of the 
social investigation, the personal circumstances of 
the defendant (personality and character), and 
recommendations to the court as to what disposi- 
tion is believed to be most suitable for the recla- 
mation of the young offender.* If circumstances 
indicate, a medical and psychiatric examination 
may also be ordered. 

When a youth offender under 21 is brought be- 
fore the court for an offense, the court consists not 
only of the judge, but also a “jury” (“namnd”) 
of seven to nine members, who preferably should 
be selected for their experience in and knowledge 
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of the care of youth. In most instances the “jury,” 
through the judge, may have an active part in the 
trial such as asking questions of the defendant. 
The young defendant generally has a lawyer as 
his counsel. The defender is paid a fee from pub- 
lic funds. Depending on the outcome of the case 
and the defendant’s circumstances, the court may 
order him to pay the whole cost of the trial or 
part of it. 


Adjudication and Disposition 
When the hearing is terminated the judge and 
the “jury” consider in closed hearing whether 
the allegation is conclusively proved, and if so 
determine what the disposition shall be. In the 
case of divergent opinions the judge and “jury” 
arrive at a final determination by vote. If the 
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“jury” is unanimous in its decision, its view is 
accepted; otherwise, the opinion of the judge 
stands. 

If the offender is from 18 to 21 years of age, 
the court must sentence him to the “‘youth prison” 
for an indefinite term (minimum of 1 year anda 
maximum of 4 years) if the nature of the offense 
and the offender’s personal history and behavior 
in general indicate that he is in need of the kind 


. of treatment offered at the “youth prison.” 


In the case of all youth offenders the court may 
(1) enter a probation order with or without 
special conditions, (2) transfer the offender to 
the care of the Child Welfare Council for correc- 
tive treatment, (3) fine him, or (4) sentence him 
to imprisonment (the 15- to 18-year-old is sent to 
a prison for adults only in serious cases). 


SWEDEN’S SYSTEM OF HANDLING JUVENILE AND YOUTH OFFENDERS 


AGE CourT OR AGENCY 


DISPOSITION 


Juvenile | 
(Under 15) 


Child Welfare 
Council* 
1,037 in number | 


Youth® 
(15 to 18) 


Child Welfare 
Council* 


. Dismissal 
. Supervision in own home and general “preventive 


. Supervision in 
. Supervision in 
. Correctional training school (22 in number)® 


A 


measures” such as a warning to the child and/or 
admonition to the parents 

rivate boarding home 

ome for boys (or girls) 


Hospital or other institution for specialized care 


B 

. Dismissal 

. Referral to Child Welfare Council 

. Probation 

. Fine 

. Imprisonment (primarily in “open” adult insti- 
tutions and separated from adults. Used only in 
exceptional cases) 


Child Welfare 
Council? 


Youth‘ 
(18 to 21) 


Same as “A,” above® 


. “Youth Prison” (1 to 4 years)* 


. Same as “B,” above 


1“Child Welfare Council” is the name generally applied to this social welfare council. The name “Youth Welfare 
Council” may, according to law, however, be applied when the agency is dealing with youth, i.e., those about 15 to 21 


to 21 rs. 
Gorvestions! training institutions for this age group only. 


| 
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1 
( 
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| 
1 
2 ( 
3 
L 
6. 
3 | 
4 | 
: 5 
| years of age. 
The chek oh Welfare Go il and the C d ds 
| e choice between the Chi elfare Council and the Court depends on the decisi f i ity. 
“Youth offenders in this age group are as a rule first brought court. the 
’Placement in correctional training schools is the most common disposition of the Councils for the age group 15 


Institutions for Youth Offenders 


The “youth: prison” system, established in 1935, 
is for 18- to 21-year-old offenders who may bene- 
fit from an education and training program. It 
is intended for persons without serious emotional 
disturbances who will be receptive to the type of 
training offered. The idea behind the project is 
to substitute the short, definite sentence for young 
offenders with a flexible, indefinite term that 
would enable the authorities to give the young 
offender the period of training he will require. 

In recent years the courts have tended to commit 
to the “youth prison” a larger proportion of the 
more serious offenders in the 18- to 21-year-old 
category, including psychopathic personalities, es- 
cape risks, etc., who generally will not benefit 
from the type of training available at these insti- 
tutions. The “Roxtuna institution,” however, is 
trying to find a solution to this trend on the part 
of the courts. 

There are at present four permanent youth 
prisons, one of which is a reception and classifica- 
tion center. Three of them are primarily fenced-in 
or walled institutions. Each of the institutions 
has two workshops: one for engineering and the 
other for carpentry. There also are facilities for 
gardening and farming. 

In general, the vocational program is not suffi- 
cient to take care of all the inmates. Accordingly 
some of them have been permitted to work out- 
side the institution, leaving by themselves in the 
morning and returning to the “prison” after the 
work day. There have been comparatively few 
escdpes and the system might be a satisfactory 
complement to the vocational facilities available 
at the prison. 

The inmates generally work together within the 
institution and are paid for their work. The earn- 
ings, however, are comparatively small. They may 
be granted furloughs to visit relatives. 

While in confinement the youth offender is de- 
nied many of the privileges of free living in the 
community and accordingly he is somewhat handi- 
capped in making the adjustment from the arti- 
ficial, regimented prison atmosphere to ordinary 
life outside the prison. He cannot have company 
with his girl friend, he has no choice in his enter- 
tainment, he cannot buy the things he would like 
to have, and so forth. Often he does not know 


5 Warden Svegland left Uppsala youth prison in the summer of 1955 
to become chief probation officer of one of the western counties of 
Sweden and in that capacity is concerned principally with juvenile 
delinquents and youthful offenders. 

T Thorsten Eriksson, “Postwar Prison Reform in Sweden,” 
he Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May 1954, pp. 159-160. 
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exactly how to behave on his release from prison. 
To cope with this problem the former Warden 
Hugo Svegland of the youth prison at Uppsala, 
an institution for young offenders who have not 
done too well at other institutions and are difficult 
problem cases, experimented with a number of 
innovations that have also been tried in some of 
the correctional and training schools of the So- 
cial Welfare Administration. He arranged dancing 
lessons for the inmates. University of Uppsala 
students were invited to serve as “Big Brothers.” 
They took some of the inmates into town and to 
a movie. The boys were well behaving. This was 
not always true, however, when they were accom- 
panied by a guard. 

The University students—both boys and girls— 
also came to the institution to teach inmates 
English, mathematics, and other courses. They 
played chess and table tennis together, and had 
discussions. Often they had coffee hours. On these 
occasions they would read and tell stories, and 
play indoor games. They ended the meeting by 
dancing together for about half an hour. The 
students generally had an affiliation with Chris- 
tian associations. Warden Svegland personally 
supervised the program and the students who par- 
ticipated in them were selected with care. Many 
were somewhat skeptical about the experiment, 
particularly dancing with girls. Only time will 
tell whether Warden Svegland’s venture might be 
successful in the rehabilitation process of the in- 
mates. 


The Roxtuna Experiment 


An interesting program designed to improve 
the treatment of the young offender is the Roxtuna 
institution. Established for thé reclamation of the 
most serious offenders in the 18- to 21-year-old 
group, it is organized on the “small group” prin- 
ciple and treatment includes psychiatric help. The 
director of the institution is a psychiatrist. The 
basic plan of the project is to “utilize in the treat- 
ment of the most difficult youthful offenders the 
whole arsenal of medical, psychological, and ped- 
agogical knowledge for the purpose of making 
them useful and law-abiding citizens.”® 

When the youth first arrives at Roxtuna he is 
taken to the reception centre and clinic for a 
preliminary examination. If he is presumed to be 
an escape risk he is placed in a cottage in a 
fenced-in section with adequate security facilities. 
There are two such cottages with a maximum of 
seven boys in each and at least two officers on duty 
with each group of seven. Each cottage has its 
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own workshop. If the newcomer is not regarded 
as an escape risk, he is assigned to one of the four 
cottages in the intermediate section with groups 
of nine boys each and a supervising officer for 
each group. The boys have workshops adjoining 
the cottages and they may also, under supervision, 
use the gymnasium and the athletic field of the 
institution in their spare time. They are super- 
vised around the clock and the cottages are locked 
at night. 

Finally, there is a prerelease (open) section in 
which the boys may move about quite freely. At 
this stage the boys are supervised only occasion- 
ally. The plan is to gradually give them more and 
more freedom as they respond to treatment. 

All the cottages are situated in a grove at least 
60 yards from each other. The institution is un- 
fenced; however two cottages in the reception 
centre are surrounded by a wire fence. Fifty-one 
persons comprise the treatment team and the 
administrative and custodial personnel. The insti- 
tution is built for about 65 boys. 


Probation 


The instrument rather often used by the 
court in dealing with young offenders is the con- 
ditional suspension of the imposition or the exe- 
cution of sentence followed by probation, gener- 
ally for a period of 3 years. The probation order 
often contains special conditions relating to edu- 
cation and training, employment, area of resi- 
dence, use of free time, prohibition of wines and 
spirits, disposal of earnings, payment of damages, 
psychiatric treatment, institutional treatment for 
alcoholics, etc. In issuing the probation order, the 
court must designate a supervisor for the proba- 
tioner except where there is reason to believe the 
probationer will reform without supervision. In 
Sweden supervision is in most cases exercised by 
volunteers appointed by the court and working un- 
der its direction. As in the case of the appointment 
of investigators for conducting presentence in- 
vestigations, any “suitable and willing person” 
may be appointed to supervise the probationer. 
The supervisor is paid a small fee and reimbursed 
for expenses. There is, however, a state organiza- 
tion of salaried “protective consultants and assist- 
ants,” 41 in all, assigned to 15 districts of the 
country. Most of them are professionally trained 
social workers. Their duty is to supervise proba- 
tioners and parolees in the respective districts and 
to help and direct the voluntary supervisors. They 
also assist with presentence investigations and 


initiate and take an active part in projects re- 
lated to the prevention of delinquency and crime, 
The trend is to increase the number of “consultant 
officers” and to establish a more homogenous pro- 
bation system with professionally trained proba- 
tion officers who can effectively give their assist- 
ance to the volunteers appointed to supervise the 
probationer and the persons conducting presen- 
tence investigations. 

After 6 months the court may terminate the 
service of the supervisor when there is reason 
to believe that the probationer no longer needs 
the help of the volunteer. 


Referrals to the Child Welfare Council 


In accordance with a new law, enacted in 1954, 
the courts are given the power to commit a young 
offender to the care of the Child Welfare Council 
if it is believed he will benefit from facilities of- 
fered by the Council. Before the enactment of 
the 1954 law the courts used a round-about way 
of turning the boy over to the Council. He was put 
on probation with the condition that he be placed 
under the care of the Council. 

Regular meetings are held by the Sateniih usu- 
ally in closed session, but the Council may meet 
whenever required. Experts and other witnesses 
may be summoned to assist in the investigation 
and evaluation of the case. The teacher may be 
called in if the boy goes to school, or the police 
officer who made the preliminary investigation. 
The Council’s responsibility is always to look after 
the interests of the young person. 

The disposition of a juvenile offender case is 
arrived at by vote. If he is to be sent to one of 
the correctional training schools of the Social 
Welfare Administration, more than half the mem- 
bers present—at least three in number—must 
agree on the decision. 

In all cases where a young person over 18 years 
of age is committed to correctional training the 
case must be referred to the County Administra- 
tion for its final approval. The same rule is applied 
when a young person under 18.years of age is 
committed to correctional training and the par- 
ents do not give their consent. In revoking the 
decision of the Council the County Administration 
might order that the young person be subject to 
other measures available to the Council (see be- 
low). On request and in evaluating the case the 
County Administration may hear witnesses in 
court. With regard to the decision of the County 
Administration the law provides for appeal. 
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Measures Taken by the Child Welfare Council 


When a youth offender is committed to the 
Child Welfare Council, either by a public prose- 
cutor or from court, the Council may place him 
in (1) a private boarding home, (2) a home for 
boys, (3) a correctional training school of the 
Social Welfare Administration, (4) any other in- 
stitution that might be appropriate for the voca- 
tional training needs of the boy, or it may (5) 
commit him to an institution or hospital if he 
suffers from some physical or mental disorder. 
Placement in a “school” is the usual disposition. 


Treatment in Correctional Training Schools 


At present there are 22 correctional training 
schools of various types operating in different 
parts of Sweden. Most of them have vocational 
training facilities. They are all small. The largest 
one, at Lévsta, has 82 boys and the smallest 
(Morangen and Eknias), 19 each. The trend is to 
keep the schools down to 20 to 30 pupils. Individ- 
ualized treatment methods are followed. The 
schools are open institutions. 

After a thorough study of his needs by the So- 
cial Welfare Administration’s School Bureau, 
whose director is inspector of the schools, the 
boy is placed in a school. Many of the schools use 
group therapy and operate on the small-group 
principle. The work program at the schools con- 
sists of vocational training and work habits. 
Spare-time occupations inside and sometimes out- 
side the institution are encouraged and the staff 
arranges for the boys to experience life outside 
the school. Representatives of various associa- 
tions and athletic clubs come to the schools for 
games, discussions, and so on. 

Permission often is granted to visit relatives. 
If a boy breaks the rules of the school, he is 
talked to by a member of the staff. If this does 
not help, corrective measures are taken. Corporal 
punishment is not allowed. Considering the many 
possibilities for escape—the boys need only walk 
away—there are relatively few runaways. 

A young offender, under certain circumstances, 
may be kept at a school through his twenty- 
fourth birthday. 


Parole 


After 1 year a boy in one of the correctional 
training schools may be conditionally released by 
the school board or the Child Welfare Council. A 
Supervisor is appointed for this conditional re- 
lease period. In most cases the supervisor is a 
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social worker attached to one of the organizations 
within the Social Welfare Administration. The 
Youth Prison Board, consisting of five members 
selected by the King, is the paroling authority 
for youth prison inmates. The release procedures 
are similar to those used for boys in the schools. 
In placing a young person on parole, he is given 
assistance in employment. 


The Juvenile Court and the Child 
Welfare Council 


It should be pointed out that the original plan 
of the Child Welfare Council called for jurisdic- 
tion of children under the age of 15. Fifteen was 
the age of criminal responsibility, and still is, 
and therefore little thought was given to the 
establishment of a juvenile court system. The ex- 
pansion of the original Child Welfare Council 
plan, however, created many new problems be- 
cause of inadequate personnel and facilities and 
the extremely decentralized system. In recent 
years the system has been consolidated and cen- 
tralized and given more adequate facilities and re- 
sources. 

Some of the advantages of the Council system 
over the court system, as I see it, are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The Council system reflects and emphasizes 
the philosophy that children and youth as a gen- 
eral rule should be removed from the scope of 
criminal justice. 

2. The representative membership of the Coun- 
cil generally assures technical knowledge in var- 
ious fields and knowledge of local conditions and 
of people on the whole. This more or less assures 
a comprehensive study and evaluation of the case. 

The disadvantages are the following: 

1. The removal of a child or youth from his 
home is of itself so grave an infringement on 
personal rights as to require legal proceedings 
and the decision of a court rather than the dis- 
cretionary decision of an administration agency. 

2. The Council in its present structure is less 
suited than the court to handle the more serious 
offenders. escape risks, etc. 


Prevention of Delinquency and Crime 


The Child Welfare Council may give parents a 
strong admonition to better fulfill their duties to- 
ward their children. The Council may also warn 
a misbehaving youth, order that a suitable agency 
be assigned to assist with the home training, or 
find suitable employment. A young person often 
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' will be given help in securing a job. When the 
Council takes any of these actions a volunteer or 
staff member is assigned by the Council to the 
case. Usually he is a member of the Council or 
its staff. 

The Child Welfare Council is sponsoring many 
projects to encourage the proper use of leisure 
time among children and youth. The Councils and 
other agencies within the Social Welfare Admini- 
stration establish athletic fields and areas for 
bathing and other summer recreation. They build 
youth farms where the boys, often in club groups, 
play indoor games; attend study circles; read 
books, newspapers, and magazines; dance, etc. 
They also have boarding houses for youth who 
have employment in town. Last but not least, the 
Social Welfare Administration and the various 
Child Welfare Council agencies provide an ex- 
tensive dissemination of information of educa- 
tional and vocational interest to the parents and 
their children. 


Research 


Interesting studies have been made recently in 
Sweden of boys in the correctional training 
schools. In the studies many of the boys are de- 
scribed as being mentally disturbed, emotionally 
immature, intellectually backward, passive, and 
lacking in drive. About 25 percent were born out 
of wedlock. Every third child comes from a broken 
home. It is not unusual to find mental disease, 
abnormality, criminality, alcoholism, prostitution, 
and reluctance to work among the parents. 
Crowded housing and large families are quite 
general in the background of the boys studied. 
There seems to be a relationship between the type 
of offense committed and our increasingly mech- 
anized and changing structure of society. We need 
only point to the high incidence of auto thefts 
among youth. There are too many temptations 
today that make life for a juvenile more difficult. 
A boy with the characteristics depicted above is 
more exposed to temptation than those who have 
a normal adjustment and background. 
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Evaluation 


What is the outcome of the treatment methods 
used in Sweden? Thus far, there are no follow-up 
studies, but the correctional training schools 
seem to be one of the answers in the rehabilitation 
of the less serious younger offenders. They offer 
experiences similar to those found outside of 
school in the free community. The “open system” 
used by the schools has obvious advantages. The 
young offender gradually learns to master the 
temptations that come his way, develops a feeling 
of contentment, learns to work, and devotes his 
free time to wholesome leisure pursuits. On the 
whole, he is quite accustomed to normal life as it 
is known outside the institution. 

Our juvenile probation system would, in all 
likelihood, benefit from adopting more of the 
structure and methods of the Anglo-Saxon proba- 
tion system with more professionally trained and 
salaried officers. 

The Roxtuna institution, although it has been 
in operation less than a year, may prove to bea 
very effective program if it is given adequate fi- 
nancial support. In time this type of institution 
probably will be utilized to a greater extent. The 
idea is based on both Swedish and American ex- 
perience and views. 

However appropriate or effective the preventive 
and corrective measures described herein may be 
in any given case, we must admit that we are not 
going to solve the juvenile crime problem by pro- 
bation orders, placement in training schools, etc. 
We need to devote more attention to preventive 
measures and methods for resolving the problems 
and needs that so often are the underlying causes 
of delinquency and crime. This goes without say- 
ing, but still we so often seem to forget this in our 
every-day dealings with our fellowmen. We per- 
haps also should devote more of our research to 
a study of the larger number of our society who 
are law-abiding citizens and determine what is 
in their makeup that keeps them from transgress- 
ing the law. 


The law itself is on trial in every case as well as the 


cause before it. 
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Sources of Distortion and Deception 
in Prison Interviewing 


By NORMAN JOHNSTON 


tools used by professional staff members and 

supervisory custodial personnel in a modern 
correctional system. Other sources of information 
which might be available to the caseworker or 
therapist in the free community are less available 
to the correctional institution worker. The result 
is that the interview takes on added importance. 
Although physicians, social workers, vocational 
supervisors, chaplains, and psychiatrists may all 
receive some training in interviewing as part of 
their general professional preparation, this train- 
ing can seldom prepare them to understand and 
cope with certain kinds of problems and distor- 
tions which prevail in most interviews held in cor- 
rectional institution settings. In view of this, I 
would like to consider here what appear to be some 
of the most important sources of distortion in such 
interviewing situations. Although these observa- 
tions are directed to professionals such as 
psychologists and physicians working in prisons, 
court clinics, or detention facilities, similar prob- 
lems must be handled by supervisory custodial 
personnel, teachers, vocational supervisors, insti- 


tutional parole officers, and court probation 
officers.? 


Te INTERVIEW is one of the most valuable 


Inmate Attitudes Affect Interviews 


A professional worker interviewing in an insti- 
tutional setting must always acquaint himself as 
best he can with the general attitudes of what 
has been termed the “prisoner community.’? 
Prominent among these is a very strong attitude 
of noncooperation with the administration, an 
almost infantile negativism which even results 


?They also become important to professionals who enter the 
correctional field temporarily for purposes of research. The complex 
Problems of representativeness of informants, validity and reliability 
of statistical data, and the difficulties of research judgments made 
m such artificial situations cannot be considered in the present paper. 

*These attitudes are detailed particularly in the sociological litera- 

in criminology. See especially Donald Clemmer, The Prison 
Community, Boston: Christopher Publishing Company, 1940, pp. xi, 
$41; Norman S. Hayner and Ellis Ash, “Prisoner Community as a 
ial Group,” American Sociological Review, June 1939, pp. 362-369; 
Reimer, “Socialization in the Prison Community,” Proceedings 

of the American Prison Association, New York: 1937, pp. 151-155; 
j K. Weinberg, “Aspects of Prisons’ Social Structure,” American 
ournal of Sociology, March 1942, pp. 717-726; Lloyd W. McCorkle 
and Richard R. Korn, “Resocialization Within Walls American 


Annals, 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Prisons in Transformation, 
May 1954, pp. 88-98. 
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in opposition to practices and programs set up 
exclusively for the welfare of the inmates them- 
selves. This noncooperation is one of the most 
important characteristics of inmates’ behavior in 
most correctional institutions. Out of it grows the 
practice of harassing administrative officials and 
consequent high favor among other inmates en- 
joyed by the men who engage in such activities. 
On the other hand, the prisoner who cooperates 
willingly with staff members, who shows enthu- 
siasm, is likely to be regarded as an administration 
inmate, someone to be looked upon with suspicion 
and disapproval. 

In addition to negativism, a general dictum 
exists: “Never volunteer for anything,’ which 
partly grows out of this negativism, but also is 
a manifestation of the basic selfishness which 
seems to be the nearly inevitable product of correc- 
tional institution living. ‘“What’s in it for me?” is 
frequently the felt if not articulated response to a 
request for information by an interviewer. Strong 
feelings of suspicion exist in prison generally, both 
toward staff and fellow inmates. Every motive is 
questioned and the typical prison-wise inmate 
tends to find only the more selfish, perverse, and 
sinister reasons behind most acts of others. Such 
an inmate will immediately ask “What’s this guy’s 
angle?” If a staff member is interviewing, the 
“angle” is obvious to the prisoner: he is out to 
get more information on the inmate for the rec- 
ords, and according to prisoner folkways, “the 
more they know about you, the longer you spend 
in prison.” One inmate writes “We know that in 
this age of records and files we are branded. The 
innocuous pencil scratchings are a terrible reality. 
The words they form on paper deny us that last 
and most blessed of our privileges: the privilege 
of shaping our lives in privacy.” Although most 
prisoners would hardly express themselves in 
such flowery prose, they reach the same conclu- 
sion: give as little information as possible. 

And there is some basis in reality for such ideas, 
for the prisoner who is rash or naive enough to be 
relatively frank about his previous criminal and 
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life experiences will appear to have had a more 
unsavory past history than his more criminally 
sophisticated colleagues who keep their mouths 
shut during interviews. Even though the inter- 
viewer himself may recognize the frankness as a 
sign of lack of hardness, and properly evaluate 
the man, others further removed from the inter- 
view situation, such as parole board members, 
may compare the list of undetected derelictions of 
the cooperative interviewee with other cases where 
no such wealth of information is available. The 
cooperative prisoner may then in fact be penalized 
for his truthfulness. If the interviewer is an 
outsider, such as a religious worker, and the 
inmate is convinced the information will not find 
its way into his prison records, there is still 
suspicion. “What’s his angle?” “Is he going to 
write a book and make money for himself?” The 
inmate may correctly see the interviewer’s moti- 
vation as the desire for professional advancement, 
advancement in his own particular “racket” at 
their expense, in the eyes of the prison-wise 
inmate. The criminal, perhaps more than many 
conventional people, often sees the harsh realities 
of the struggle for success and power in our 
society. And seeing them, he tends to view himself 
as the raw material for someone else’s progress, 
with no return for himself, and he balks at 
cooperating. Otherwise he would become a 
“sucker,” one of the greatest sins of the prisoners’ 
community. The nicely-turned phrases about co- 
operation for science, for ultimate reform of the 
penal system, etc., are too vague, too far off, and 
too frequently repeated without practical results 
to be very impressive to most prisoners as reasons 
for them to cooperate in an interview. 


Interview Arrangements Are Important 


The interview itself is not carried out in isola- 
tion but must be seen in its institutional context. 
Many professional persons fail to do this: those 
who come into an institution from time to time 
as consultants are consequently not too familiar 
with such factors as may be relevant; the regular 
staff member may be so immersed in routine that 
he fails to consider the same things, which have 
been made almost invisible by his everyday 
familiarity with them. The interviewer, often 
thinking only that the inmate may be happy for 
a break in routine and a chance to talk, may be 
puzzled at the lack of response and enthusiasm of 
his patient. The prisoner’s attitude toward the 
interview itself seems to stem from at least four 
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main factors: the mechanics of coming and going 
to the interview, the stigma of staff contacts, 
feelings of being “under inspection” during the 
interview, and closely connected with this, the 
conduct of the interviewer himself. 

Many interviewers, though they have been in 
an institutional setting for a number of years, are 
very little aware of what the inmate goes through 
simply in coping with the mechanics of arriving 
for the interview and returning to his assignment. 
The searching by guards, the wisecracks of guards 
and inmates, the annoying red tape, a long wait 
in a stuffy anteroom, possibly changing clothes, 
being late for a meal or missing a recreation 
period because of the interview—these and other 
small things may make the prisoner less than 
anxious for the interview and may bring him to it 
in a bad frame of mind—antagonistic and 
irritable. 

The physical facilities for the interview itself 
are frequently poor, and undoubtedly affect the 
quality of the interview in many ways. For ex- 
ample, because of the internal routine of prisons, 
more often than not prisoners have a long wait in 
unpleasant surroundings prior to the interview. 
They may be sitting on benches in a stuffy hall- 
way, subject to curious stares and depreciating 
remarks by passers-by. The talk among the men 
waiting for the psychiatrist or social worker fre- 
quently takes on a negativistic, cynical tone, 
probably a collective reaction against feelings of 
embarrassment and concern over contact with the 
“bug doctors,” as all such professional workers 
are usually called. The writer has frequently 
overheard younger inmates affect an air of brag- 
gadocio upon leaving the interview, undoubtedly 
calculated to convince their cohorts that they are 
not a “bug” or a “rat” but, to the contrary, have 
put something over on the “doc.” Such remarks 
can hardly be expected to put the waiting inmates 
in a receptive and constructive frame of mind 
for their interviews. 

A long term prisoner in a large state peniten- 
tiary describes the process of being called for an 
interview as follows: 


After a runner brings the pass to the officer in charge, 
the inmate who is wanted hears his number being called. 
He probably will have to change from work clothes to 
his regulars and comb his hair, etc. Before approaching 
the officer, he will search himself to see that he carries 
no contraband and meanwhile will be wondering just 
what the ticket is for. His mind is functioning fast 
now, trying to think back to all the things he has done 
that would warrant him being punished. Finding too 
many things that will fit, he saunters up to the keeper, 
resigned to go ahead. 
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Apusenehing the officer he empties each of his pockets 
to facilitate the officer in searching him inch by inch. 
Here the inmate stands a great chance of receiving a 
punishment ticket, for he may have either more than 
one pen or pencil, a button off, some forgotten article 
in his pockets, etc. The officer signs the time that he 
releases the inmate and then lets him proceed. Walking 
along he will probably meet an acquaintance and out of 
friendliness he will pass the time of day. But if another 
officer is watching, he is apt to receive a punishment 
ticket for that. 

Near his destination he comes to a guarded gate and 
must once more remove all his possessions from his 
— for the coming search. The same danger is as 

fore, only this time the officer gives a reprimand or 
at least makes a kidding remark, since the ticket reads 
“Mental Health Department.” The inmate resents this, 
but has to grin back or become recognized as a grouch, 
which the keeper will remember for some time. 

Now he is in the hall at the waiting bench with other 
inmates waiting their turn to the bug doctor. If he 
talks to them or even smokes a cigarette, he hears the 
familiar refrain: “Where do you think you are? Can’t 
= keep still? A couple days in solitary will fix you. 

ho told you to smoke? Throw away that cigarette. 
How long have you been here? Don’t you know any 
better? Why don’t you answer me?” (If the inmate 
answers he will be regarded as the smart type and his 
answer will more than likely be interpreted as insolence; 
if he doesn’t answer he is “morose” and subject to 
a ticket for “silent insolence.”’) 

After passing these hazards, he comes before the 
interviewer who begins to talk in an official manner 
about the inmate. At this point the inmate isn’t in 
such a good mood.*® 


The stigma of staff contacts for the inmate 
likewise should not be underrated. Many prison 
officers and a great majority of prisoners look 
upon the frequent visitor to the “bug doctor,” to 
the front offices, to the chaplain, or to the social 
workers with considerable suspicion. In their 
eyes he may well be a pervert, a “bug”—that 


*This passage as well as others quoted in a fragmentary way 
throughout this paper were collected by the writer over a period of 
several years in three prisons where he was employed. The documents 
were secured in connection with a specific project not related to the 
Present discussion, the present expressions of opinion included here 
having been put forth quite spontaneously by the inmates involved. 
Although some of the statements are obviously exaggerated and dis- 
torted, they are quoted without change because they seem to represent 
rather common attitudes among inmates. That such attitudes may 
not be based strictly on fact is not important in the present context. 
Obviously there are many institutions where the particular annoyances 
and petty irritations mentioned here are not present or exist to a 
lesser extent. Although the nature of these annoyances may be 
different, the net result on the interview situation may remain about 
same. 

‘See, however, Leo H. Bartemeier, “The Attitude of the Physician,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, April 1951, pp. 1122- 
1125. This excellent little article has a good many provocative things 
to say about the doctor-patient relationship and its implications for 
treatment. “The relationship between doctor and patient is usually 
& two way screen,” he observes, “and while the physician studies his 
Patient, his patient is observing many facts about him which he 
May never disclose but which may have an important influence on 
the effectiveness or failure of the physician’s advice, his prescriptions, 
or his treatment.” How true this is of delinquents and adult criminals, 
Whose street education has trained them to size up everyone very 
shrewdly and quickly, particularly with reference to possible weak 
boints to be exploited. 

5 Within the past decade psychiatrists, particularly those with a 
Psychoanalytic orientation, have given more attention to their own 
Mistakes in these matters. For example, Merton Gill, Richard Newman, 
and Fredrick Redlich in The Initial Interview in Psychiatric Practice 
(New York: International Universities Press, 1954, pp. 423) point 
out the drawbacks of the old-fashioned mental status examination. 
They note that psychiatrists usually use charity patients in clinics 
and wards for their interviews while in training, and that as a 
Consequence many come to “talk down” to such patients, with damaging 
effects on the closeness and sensitivity of the interview (p. 23). 

P ent instructional materials such as Karl Menninger’s Manual for 
sychiatric Case Study (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1952) have 
Pointed out the dangers of asking too many questions on sexual 
to es during the initial interviews and have urged the psychiatrist 

ond more attention to ordinary courtesies in dealing with his 
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is, a neurotic or psychotic—or worse yet, a stool 
pigeon. In all this inmate’s talking with the 
“doctors,” they feel that he is bound to give infor- 
mation harmful to other inmates or to the lower 
echelons of the prison staff. If this same inmate 
falls in none of these categories, then he must be 
at least an odd, nonconforming person, a “square” 
who fails to recognize or live up to the social 
rules of behavior informally perpetuated by the 
inmates. In other words, most prisoners in most 
juvenile and adult institutions jeopardize their 
standing with their fellow inmates—the associa- 
tions they naturally value above the infrequent, 
impersonal staff contacts—by too often appearing 
for interviews with professional staff members 
or outside researchers. 


Behavior and Manner of the Interviewer 


Because most professional interviewers, partic- 
ularly physicians, are seldom systematically inter- 
viewed themselves, it is understandable that they 
sometimes are quite unaware of their own manner- 
isms and the effects of their personality upon the 
progress and results of the interview.* Questions 
abruptly asked without explanations or prepara- 
tion, self-righteous and superior feelings which 
even the feeble-minded inmate may at times be- 
come aware of, and subject matter, prosaic to 
the professional but startling and embarrassing 
to interviewees, all of these seem to affect the 
interview adversely. “Always,” writes one in- 
telligent long term inmate, “the questions asked 
by the questioner are of a personal nature or 
asking for information. The inmate can’t help 
but feel that he is inferior and the questions will 
have a negative meaning to him. He feels that 
none of these questions are in any way going to 
help him. Why should he help this guy? He can’t 
help me.” 

All too often the prisoner feels ‘‘under the mi- 
croscope” because of the peculiar combination of 
intimate, probing questions and the cool dis- 
interestedness of the scientifically-trained ques- 
tioner. He feels he is being treated as a “thing,” 
or as a medical or psychological curiosity which 
interests the examiner, rather than as another 
human being. Merton Gill and his coauthors in 
their book previously mentioned recount a per- 
sonal experience of one of them while examining 
for the American Board of Psychiatry, in which 
a young doctor is completely oblivious to his pa- 
tient as a person, while the patient responds quite 
differently to the doctor. “The young candidate 
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was asked to interview a patient. In his first re- 
mark to the patient he asked whether he had been 
a full-term normal delivery.” Contrasting to this, 
the patient’s remark to the candidate at the end 
of the interview was “Doctor, I hope you pass!’ 


Prison Tensions 


A third general source of distortion in inter- 
viewing is the emotionally thwarting nature of the 
prison environment itself. Particularly when pris- 
oners are interviewed in court clinics or imme- 
diately upon arrival at reception or diagnostic 
prisons they seem to feel a great need to re- 
enforce a badly-battered self-respect, an injured 
ego which needs repair. Many humiliating exper- 
iences in court, with police and fellow prisoners, 
lack of privacy, newspaper publicity, etc., have 
sometimes severely damaged the self-respect of the 
prisoner. During diagnostic or initial classification 
interviewing he is being asked detailed questions 
about himself—his schooling, his past employ- 
ment, his family, and his crimes. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for ego-repair, for building himself up. One 
of the most common methods for doing this is by 
making exaggerated educational claims and giving 
highly-embellished histories of previous employ- 
ment. These must be expected during this period 
and efforts made to carefully check such areas 
where experience shows falsification to be 
frequent. 

The prison itself adds another problem. General 
tensions which exist in all institutions result in 
increased misunderstandings and misinterpreta- 
tions, with exaggerated importance being attached 
to small things by the prisoners. A casual phrase 
in a letter from a wife, a remark by a prison 
teacher, each in itself quite trivial, may be suffi- 
cient to trigger an inappropriate outburst of 
bitterness and hostility from an inmate. A nod 
instead of a “good morning” or a greeting without 
the customary smile may be interpreted by a 
prisoner as a change of attitude on the part of 
the interviewer, who must remain ever alert to 
possible misinterpretations of such mannerisms 
made by men under strain. 

® Gill, et. al., op. cit., p. 76. 
under the direction of Dr. Redlich and August By 


among other things, making a systematic study of the whole question 
of treatment and social class and the difficulties inherent in the treat- 
ment process when clients are from the lower class and the therapist 
from the middle class. On the basis of detailed case records they have 
tentatively suggested that the social distance between psychiatrist 
and patient may be more important than purely economic considera- 
tions in determining the nature of psychiatric treatment in a given 
case. See “Social Stratification and Psychiatrie Di * American 
Sociological Review, April 1953, p. 168. 
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Inconsistent Roles of Professionals 
Working in Prisons 


A fourth general area out of which distortion 
may arise is the often ambiguous role of the pro- 
fessional person in a correctional institution. In 
the first place it must be remembered that the 
difference in socioeconomic status between the 
professional and the prisoner usually presents a 
real obstacle to free communication (though in 
some instances it may actually facilitate rather 
than hinder the development of rapport). By 
virtue of his middle class background, the pro- 
fessional possesses a system of values, a manner 
of speaking, and frequently a way of dressing 
and behaving which most prison inmates sense 
immediately as different. The professional is 
categorized as an “outsider” and as such is not 
entitled to the truth or to the prisoner’s loyalty. 
The professional, on the other hand, finds it diffi- 
cult to project himself into the social situations 
common to his lower class patient. This is true 
not only because most of these experiences were 
never available to him but also because much of 
the clinical literature deals with middle class 
patients, who are most easily understood and 
often described as “most amenable to treatment,” 
in contradistinction to the lower class patient, who 
is “difficult,” “uncooperative,” etc. Even the pris- 
oner of low intelligence frequently and quickly 
senses this lack of understanding of his life situa- 
tions, a lack of familiarity on the part of the 
professional which sometimes borders on naivete. 
The inmate either “dummies up,” that is, refuses 
to elaborate on his replies, or else falsifies answers 
because he feels no loyalty or obligation to the 
stranger-interviewer. Frequently he tells the pro- 
fessional what he thinks he wants to hear. 

The profession of social work has been particu- 
larly bedevilled by problems arising out of social 
class differences between worker and client, and 
in recent years the faculties of training institu- 
tions have given this matter more attention and 
study. Psychiatrists, too, with their new inter- 
disciplinary contacts during the past decade, have 
become increasingly aware of these problems.’ 
Because almost without exception, inmates of 
correctional institutions come from the lowest 
segments of the socioeconomic strata, interviewers 
must remind themselves constantly of the dangers 
of trying to assay the patient’s behavior in terms 
of middle class values and experiences. To use 4 
very common example, social scientists have dis- 
covered that due to values, child rearing patterns, 
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and circumstances in lower class homes, these 
children tend to grow up with lower levels of 
aspiration, a lessened ability to defer gratification 
for future gains, and generally a lower level of 
“push” to succeed in a given task, than typical 
persons raised in middle class homes. In other 
words, they tend to be more impulsive, have lower 
life goals, and to be more apt to take the bird in 
the hand and ignore those in the bush. The pro- 
fessional man in the prison setting may find him- 
self unable, then, to understand a prisoner’s 
preference for a job in the officers’ kitchen to an 
opportunity to learn the machinists trade—a 
choice which is hedonistic and opportunistic but 
which in no way deviates from what seems to be 
typical reactions found in the social strata from 
which most of our prisoners are recruited. In other 
areas such as early sexual experiences, the amount 
of physically aggressive behavior manifested by 
the prisoner in his previous life, etc., it is impera- 
tive that the evaluator shun his own middle class 
value system and appraise the behavior of the 
inmate in light of what we know about standards 
of behavior and customs in other segments of so- 
ciety. This requires a flexibility, sophistication, 
and objectivity which has sometimes been lacking 
in otherwise highly-skilled interviewers. 
Although the distorting effects of class differ- 
ences may be inevitable, they can be lessened by 
an awareness on the part of the professional, by 
a greater acquaintance with information which 
has been collected concerning our class structure, 
and perhaps by some nonacademic experiences to 
give flesh to the bones of theory. But a far more 
important problem cannot be easily remedied, 
namely, the professional worker forced to operate 
ina setting which contains two distinct and often 
opposing groups—staff and inmate—with a dis- 
tance between them which is not easily bridged. 
You as a professional worker are on what might 
be called the “enemy side” in relation to the in- 
mates, and in the hyperbole of one such prisoner, 
“You are making a living off our misfortune. 
Without us, you wouldn’t have the job you have.” 
But not only is the professional cast in an 
opposing role vis-a-vis the inmate group, but it 
isa role which almost always is highly ambiguous. 
The psychologist, social worker, or psychiatrist 
may be either a regular member of the staff or a 
part time consultant, virtually independent of 
the institution. But in either case his function is 
confused. It is safe to say that almost never is 
4professional simply a therapist or even primarily 
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so. Invariably he makes reports of a diagnostic 
or evaluative nature. And these reports go to 
institutional officials, and what may be more im- 
portant, to parole boards. If he is exclusively an 
evaluator, that is, simply getting information and 
making a judgment, diagnosis or prognosis, how 
can he justify himself to the inmate who feels he 
has little to gain and much to lose by cooperating 
truthfully? If a professional were to lock up 
scrupulously all the substantive material he 
gathers, it would still form the basis for his 
judgments and these in turn would have some 
bearing on the inmate’s life in the institution or 
his length of stay there. If the professional refuses 
to compromise his “medical” status by dirtying 
his hands with administrative decisions and ad- 
vice, if he withholds the benefits of his judgments 
in such matters as difficult disciplinary cases or 
parole, he can be quite effectively isolated from 
the real life of the institution and his requests 
for cooperation ignored or sidetracked. In other 
words, if he is to get real cooperation he must 
“carry his weight” by using his knowledge—and 
this includes the information he secures in some 
cases—in helping run the institution more 
smoothly. 

No matter what his particular profession, the 
staff member must involve himself to some extent 
in institution problems if he is to accurately eval- 
uate an inmate’s “everyday personality,” if he is 
to see the social relationships and clique member- 
ships so important in helping or hindering the 
rehabilitative process, and if institutional voca- 
tional training is to be realistically appraised. 
But by such involvement the professional becomes 
identified more strongly with the prison admini- 
stration in the eyes of the prisoners, with the 
result that he loses some of his precious isolation 
and independence. The prisoners are less willing 
to confide, because he has the power to harm; 
they are more willing to deceive because he has 
power to bestow favors. This whole area of con- 
flicting roles poses a real problem, one whose very 
nature seems to be inherent in the whole prison 
situation. For this reason it will probably con- 
tinue to plague us for some time to come, even 
though all professional persons have arrived at 
some sort of working compromise on this score. 
There are several other factors which complicate 
the role of the professional worker. One is the 
fact—well-known among inmates but not so fre- 
quently admitted among staff—that confidential 
records in institutions are often not confidential. 
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Because of budgetary and other considerations, 
inmates often work in administrative offices 
handling medical, social background data, and 
legal records. Items of personal information on 
inmates are highly desirable and easily sold or 
bartered by fellow prisoners. Inmates frequently 
learn on arrival at a prison that social background 
data and other facts somehow leak out of the 
psychologist’s or social worker’s files and get in 
the hands of inmates. Armed with such stories, 
based on rumor or fact, inmates stubbornly resist 
further questioning or revert to fabrications out 
of self-protection; frequently these same inmates 
are difficult to reach for therapy for the same 
reason. At the same time they absorb the pris- 
oners’ attitude, mentioned previously, that the 
more the “doctors” know about one, the less 
favorable are his chances for an early release. It 
cannot be stated too strongly that leaks in confi- 
dential, personal and medical-psychiatric infor- 
mation, occurring with considerably greater 
frequency than many professional workers sus- 
pect, are an important source of negative attitudes 
on the part of the inmates which prevent both the 
development of rapport and possible later therapy, 
as well as the accurate securing of factual infor- 
mation necessary for diagnosis, treatment, and 
placement within the prison system. 

In addition, in some institutions where the 
custodial and professional staff members work 
at cross purposes and struggle with one another 
for power, inmates find they gain the animosity 
of one group by cooperating too willingly with the 
other. This is particularly apt to become a problem 
for the outside professional researcher who may 
be suspect to the old line custodial personnel or 
occasionally even the warden who regards them 
as “snoopers,” “sob sisters,” etc. Such an out- 
sider jeopardizes an inmate’s status with both 
the officers as well as the inmates if he gains his 
informant’s close cooperation. Fortunately, this 
sort of situation is probably becoming less common 
than in the past. 


What Can Be Done 


To all of this the professional worker might 
well remark: “So what? We can’t be expected to 
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Effective counseling consists of a definitely structured, permissive 
relationship which allows the client to gain an understanding of himself 
to a degree which enables him to take positive steps in the light of his new 
orientation.—CARL R. ROGERS in Counseling and Psychotherapy 


alter materially the institutional structure within 
which we work. Our task is to do a job with 
things as they are, not to reform the system.” 
And this certainly is true for the great majority 
of professionals. But it is also true that we are 
expected to do as good a job as possible within 
this prison system, in spite of its handicaps. It 
has therefore been my purpose here to suggest 
that in order to appraise personality more accu- 
rately and to predict behavior, make etiological 
investigations as well as carry on counseling and 
therapy, it is important that we try to neutralize 
the distorting forces which operate in interviews 
carried on in such correctional institution settings, 
To accomplish this we must be aware of areas 
of discussion where falsification most often is 
used by the inmate; we must realistically appraise 
the de facto workings of the institution, seeing 
the inmate’s current behavior in the context of 
group loyalties and prison folkways; we must see 
our own role in all its inconsistencies and try to 
think through the implications of our status in 
relation to our aims and to the objectives of the 
institution; we must be aware of the interviewer- 
interviewee relationship as it is structured by the 
larger social community which is the prison, and 
modified by the personalities of the two persons 
directly involved; and finally we should recognize 
the inmates’ valid fears of leakage of confidential 
information and of guard and inmate animosity 
which can follow active cooperation, as well as 
all of the petty annoyances incident to the inter- 
view which seem to loom so large in the unnatural 
tenseness of prison life. 

In the more fortunate interviews which are 
characterized by trust and respect between the 
two participants which have developed over 4 
period of time, many of the difficulties mentioned 
above are happily absent. Perhaps in the final 
analysis the personality of the professional is the 
most important single ingredient of the successful 
interview. Awareness of some of these problems 
peculiar to institutional interviewing, however, 
can do much toward avoiding errors, inaccuracies, 
and difficulties which otherwise might arise. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, in Regents Park, London, 
provided the setting for the Third Inter- 
national Congress on Criminology held un- 
der the auspices of the International Society for 
Criminology, September 12-18, 1955. Here to dis- 
cuss recidivism came criminologists, sociologists, 
teachers, psychiatrists, and psychologists. Accord- 
ing to the official count more than 400 persons 
from 42 countries participated in the discussions. 
The Congress was organized into five sections: 
(1) Definition and Statistical Aspects of Recidi- 
vism; (2) Forms of Recidivism; (3) Causes of 
Recidivism; (4) Prognosis of Recidivism; and (5) 
Treatment of Recidivism. In addition to these 
sections were specialists’ meetings intended to 
give representatives of closely allied disciplines 
an opportunity to discuss the more specialized 
aspects of the main subject. Limitations of space 
permit no more than a brief summary of the dis- 
cussions and conclusions of each Section. 


Definition and Statistical Aspects 
of Recidivism 

Dr. Hermann Mannheim of London, chairman of 
this Section, opened the first meeting with the 
remark that definitions are not popular and that 
this Section was unglamorous. Apparently the 
members did not agree with him if one may judge 
by the zest with which they plunged into the dis- 
cussion, Professor Norval Morris of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, Australia, observed that accord- 
ing to current usage there are three distinct 
though overlapping definitions of recidivism: as 
@ penal term, as a legal term, and as a crimino- 
logical term. 

Prison administrators traditionally classify 
prisoners into “first timers” and recidivists, and 
when the term “recidivist” is used the warden 
thinks at once of one who, being in prison, has 
been there before, in both cases convicted of a 
criminal offense. While exceptions to this defini- 
tion can be found it is nevertheless precise and 
in widespread use in the world’s prisons, but is 
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too narrow for wider legal and criminological 
purposes. 

The majority of legal systems tend to define 
recidivism as the existence of prior convictions 
of a person subsequently before the court. The 
application of this definition may result in in- 
creased sentences, may exclude the offender from 
certain sentences—as probation—or it may create 
liability in the offender for otherwise innocent 
acts. For example, in many legal systems it is an 
offense for one regularly convicted of theft to 
possess housebreaking implements, whereas this 
would be no offense in another person. 

The crimindlogist’s definition concentrates on 
the reality of relapsing into crime after conviction 
and for him the recidivist is one who, having 
been previously convicted, subsequently commits 
a crime whether or not he is detected in this sub- 
sequent crime. 

Professor Roland Grassberger, director of the 
Institute of Criminology at the University of 
Vienna, considered such statistical questions as 
recidivism within the framework of general crim- 
inal behavior; the role of the occasional offender ; 
penal methods and recidivism, and the success of 
these methods; statistical data regarding criminal 
careers; the number and percentage of convicted 
persons in relation to the total population. Citing 
the value of statistics to the legislator, to the 
penal administrator, and to the police, Professor 
Grassberger urged the development of adequate 
and carefully kept records along the lines sug- 
gested which should include all the details of the 
first and subsequent offenses and convictions. 
Limited but intensive studies of this nature would 
be of great scientific and practical importance and 
can lead to real progress. Current statistics, while 
useful for administrative purposes, cannot give 
sufficient data for special inquiries and research. 

After five days of discussion the Section on the 
definition and statistical aspects of recidivism re- 
ported to the final plenary session of the Congress 
that there was a wide divergence of opinion as to 
the meaning of the term recidivism, and that 
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different definitions are needed for different pur- 
poses. It was agreed, however, that one who con- 
tinues to commit crimes after his first conviction 
is dangerous. 

There was dissatisfaction with present inter- 
national criminal statistics because of differing 
methods of keeping them both between nations 
and within nations, and the Section urged the 
establishment of a committee to examine the of- 
ficial statistics of recidivism in the various coun- 
tries with a view to developing minimum objec- 
tives and standards for the collection and publi- 
cation of such data, and that this be done by the 
International Society for Criminology. The Con- 
gress voted to transmit this recommendation to 
the Society. 


Forms of Recidivism 


Discussion in this Section was stimulated by 
papers presented by Professor Walter C. Reck- 
less of Ohio University and Dr. Ch. Andersen of 
Belgium. Professor Reckless pointed to the need 
for systematic collection and analysis of case his- 
tories of recidivists by a team consisting of a 
physician, anthropologist, psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist, social worker or sociologist, and perhaps a 
lawyer. The findings of such a team, with the 
varied approaches of its members, would carry 
more scientific weight, it was asserted, than the 
work of a single researcher or group of research- 
ers who have similar training and who use similar 
methods of approach. 

Two criteria for identifying patterns of recidi- 
vism were suggested: the meaning or function of 
the recidivistic behavior in the case history, and 
the dominant causal factor in the individual case 
history. In the first group would be found patterns 
of recidivism which definitely represent a criminal 
career, vocation or trade, and those which repre- 
sent the uncontrollable repetition of criminal acts 
which do not take the form of a career or trade. 
Discussing the second criterion, Professor Reck- 
less observed that there are sociological, psycho- 
logical, constitutional, and pathological causes for 
recidivism and remarked that in classifying the 
kinds of recidivists according to this criterion it is 
noticed that patterns of recidivism which emerge 
from sociological causes fall into the group “crim- 
inal careers or trades,” while the patterns which 
emerge from dominating psychological, constitu- 
tional, or pathological factors (with one excep- 
tion) come under the group “uncontrollable rep- 
etition of criminal acts.” The exception is the 
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physically handicapped individual who turns to 
crime in order to make a living. 


ot 
It was proposed that criminal behavior and re. § th 
cidivism be considered as observable points some. § P, 
where along a continuum of socially acceptable § ev 
conduct or, conversely, along a line of socially un- § fo 
acceptable behavior. Remarking that eventually § st 
the degree of capacity or incapacity for social- § ac 
ization would have to be measured, Professor § of 
Reckless called attention to the work of Dr, § w 
Harrison C. Gough, a psychologist at the Univer- § se 
sity of California, who has developed a scale § in 
which measures an individual’s tendency toward 
delinquency as a part of his incapacity to play § ti 
socially acceptable roles in life. re 
Dr. Andersen remarked that definite emotional § y 
symptoms and behavior can be traced from child- § tt 
hood onwards and that they remain characteristic § tl 
in habitual misconduct. Persistent criminals, he § st 
efmphasized, often show a special form of imma- § p: 
turity which is the result of a halt in psychic § tt 
development at some point in their lives. Psychic § t 
maturation at a later period may result in better § w 
socialization, in which case recidivism will be 
cured or reduced to a tolerable level. On the other § #) 
hand, mature intelligence may result in more § « 
efficient criminality. st 
Two groups seen in prison in Dr. Andersen’s § a 
experience are those recidivists who are not de- § g 
terred or made wiser by the first punishment, and § 1 
those who, while in prison, feel that they have § 0 
made a mistake and want to avoid other punish- § i: 
ment. Psychopathy, neurosis, or immaturity will § b 


react differently upon conduct in these groups. 

After lengthy discussion the members of this 
Section on the forms of recidivism agreed that 
there are two types of recidivists: those who are 
members of a criminal subculture, and those de- 
viants with a weak superego who can be intim- 
idated by punishment. The need for continuing 
the collection and study of case histories was 
stressed, as was the need for uniform data in such 
histories. The Section recommended that a sub- 
committee of the International Society for Crim- 
inology should do this, and the Congress expressed 
itself as being in favor of such action. 


Causes of Recidivism 


In this Section, as in every discussion of causa- 
tion, there were almost as many opinions as there 
were speakers. Some delegates blamed the judici- 
ary, some said the offender’s criminal record was 
a cause, others charged that bad handling while 
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on probation resulted in recidivism, and still 
others held that inept handling by the police laid 
the foundations of recidivism in the first offender. 
Pressure of group norms, local cultures, and the 
evil effects of institutional treatment all came in 
for a share of the blame. A delegate from India 
stated that in his country there are people so in- 
adequate that they continue their criminal ways 
of life in order to live in jail. He asked if this 
were the case in any other country, but no repre- 
sentative of any other country came forward with 
information. 

Dr. P. A. H. Baan of the Psychiatric Observa- 
tion Clinic in Utrecht, told of a 6-year study of 
recidivism in The Netherlands that had turned 
up a bewildering amount of information. It led 
the researchers to conclude, among other things, 
that labels aré of little value except to serve as 
starting points for investigation. He observed that 
psychoanalysis has made a great contribution to 
the study of causes and that it is a useful tool in 
treatment. He emphasized, morever, that the 
whole personality structure must be considered. 

The Section concluded that it is useless to seek 
the cause of recidivism; that it arises from an 
extremely complicated set of factors. Further 
study was recommended. There was no agreement 
as to the effect of emotional factors. But there was 
general agreement that penal systems increase 
the risk of recidivism by unsuitable treatment of 
offenders, and that society’s view of the offender 
isan important factor. The report was “accepted” 
by the Congress. 


Prognosis of Recidivism 


Discussion in this Section focussed mainly on 
the use of predictive instruments and clinical 
work. It was urged by some that in forecasting 
the probability of recidivism the difference be- 
tween a science and an art must be kept in mind. 
Prediction as we understand it, which involves 
the use of more or less reliable instruments, was 
held to be a science; clinical work is an art which 
cannot be measured mathematically. A South 
American delegate insisted that prognosis could 
not be identified with prediction, and a French del- 
egate warned against confusing clinical prognosis 
with intuitive prognosis. In his opinion the clinical 
Prognosis made by a judge is based on prediction. 

Professor Israel Drapkin of Chile, who con- 
tributed a thoughtful paper on this aspect of re- 
tidivism, considers prognosis the most difficult 
task in criminological practice and asserted that 
4 certain degree of success could only be achieved 
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by teamwork. It was his opinion that prediction 
tables might provide a more refined statistical 
basis toward this end. 

Professor Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law 
School commented briefly on the 11 individual 
papers on this topic from six different countries 
and remarked that “American and English con- 
tributions are essentially concerned with formal 
statistical methods of prediction and with testing 
the efficiency of prediction tables through their 
systematic use on numerous and varied cases.” 
The Continental contributions were, on the whole, 
“more impressionistic in their ideas as to which 
factors supposedly portend a future of recidivism 
in the individual case and which suggest a favor- 
able prognosis.” The value of predictive tables 
in forecasting recidivism of those who show crim- 
inal tendencies, in determining which children will 
probably become delinquent, and in suggesting 
fruitful lines of research into the causes of crim- 
inalism was asserted by Glueck and their use in 
the administration of criminal justice was recom- 
mended. 

The Section on the prognosis of recidivism re- 
ported its conclusion that the early prediction of re- 
cidivism is possible with the present tools, but that 
the degree of their reliability must be improved. 
It was recommended that legislators, judges, 
correction officials, and criminologists should pay 
attention to the problem of recidivism in the treat- 
ment of offenders, and that adequate prognostic 
services should be established in the various coun- 
tries; that the prognosis of recidivism can be im- 
proved by tables for the varieties of conduct based 
on biological and social characteristics. Also rec- 
ommended was encouragement of the use of vali- 
dated predictive devices as tools, with the caution 
that such devices not be used automatically; that 
the development and use of prognostic devices, 
including those which predict early delinquency, 
should be fostered because of the close relation- 
ship of recidivism to early delinquency. 

The Section further recommended that great 
care should be taken in defining, assembling, and 
verifying the various factors which form the basic 
data of predictive tables, and that the predictive 
instrument should be validated on samples of 
cases other than those on which it was built. The 
use of prognostic tables together with presentence 
reports in the administration of criminal justice 
was urged and the need for education in this re- 
spect was cited. The Congress, with a small 
minority dissenting, expressed itself generally in 
favor of this report as indicating a trend. 
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Treatment of Recidivism 


Many suggestions were put forward by speakers 
from many countries. A delegate from Tanganyika 
Territory, Africa, advocated censorship of films 
and the press in order to prevent glamorizing 
crime. The details of the criminal act, he insisted, 
should be fully contained in official reports and 
made available only to persons with a proper and 
legitimate interest in the case. 

A delegate from India supported the idea of 
censorship, but emphasized the need for better 
films and literature. 

Such obliterative measures as castration and 
lobotomy were held not to be curative but rather 
an admission of failure to know what to do. 
Castration was stated to be one form of treatment 
employed in Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and excellent results were reported from 
Denmark, where it is undertaken only when no 
other treatment is possible, and after intensive 
psychiatric preparation. 

A delegate from Iraq urged respect for the 
dignity of the individual in prison ; insisted that he 
should be considered as a human being and treated 
accordingly, and that he should be taught to under- 
stand the nature of his offense and the penalty. 

M. Charles Germain of France observed that 
the aims and methods of the treatment of recidi- 
vism are not essentially different from the treat- 
ment of delinquents in general. The problem of re- 
cidivism, he pointed out, is indistinguishable from 
that of delinquency pure and simple, the factors 
leading to recidivism being usually identical with 
those which gave rise to the original offense. 

Dr. Georg K. Stiirup of Denmark defined treat- 
ment as the professional accomplishment of 
efforts to protect the public from dangerous and 
nondangerous repeating offenders by individual 
and rehabilitative measures. He observed that 
professional treatment is more or less specialized 
and that it requires a team approach. In his insti- 
tution at Herstedvester the team consists of 
everyone who has contact with the inmate, from 
the professional staff to the guards. However, 
unless the inmate and his relatives cooperate, 
nothing can be done. He described a short term 
experiment with recidivists living in Copenhagen 
in which the cooperation of the inmates and their 
families was found to be most promising. 

The preparation of the inmate for the economic, 
social, and personal difficulties he will encounter 
on his return to society is an important aspect of 
treatment. Group work of an advisory character, 


directed by a senior member of the staff in col. 
laboration with the social worker who will take 
charge in the parole period, i$ a valuable tool for 
this purpose. In the Scandinavian countries and 
in France (as well as in England and Scotland) 
the practice of allowing the inmate to work out. 
side the institution for a private employer during 
the day, returning at night, has been found val- 
uable in giving him self-reliance and helping him 
to become acquainted with some of the problems 
of daily life in the world outside the walls. 
The Section on the treatment of recidivism re- 
ported that no final conclusions had been reached; 
the members merely exchanged ideas. They seemed 
to agree, however, that there is not yet sufficient 
experience with systematic treatment. The impor- 
tance of the team approach was stressed, the elimi- 
nation of capital punishment, long sentences, and 
repressive treatment was urged; and the impor- 
tance of the moral and religious aspects of treat- 
ment was emphasized. The use of clinical methods 
and the examination of the personality of each of- 
fender were recomended, together with the estab- 
lishment of research institutes in each country to 
report the most efficient methods of treatment. 


And Finally 


While it settled nothing, the Third International 
Congress on Criminology provided a stimulating 
exchange of views by men and women of different 
races, cultures, and nationalities. If there seemed 
to be some philosophical hair-splitting at times, 
there was also humility in the face of great prob- 
lems and much emphasis on respect for the dignity 
of the individual. The recommendations of the 
Sections will be transmitted to the International 
Society for Criminology at Paris and will be pub- 
lished by the Society. While not binding on the 
Society or any of its membérs, these reports will 
nevertheless serve as sources of ideas and accounts 
of methods some of which have been found to be 
successful by some people in some places. 

To one who attended the First United Nations 
Conference on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders, held at Geneva just be- 
fore the London meeting, it seemed that the 
philosophers gathered at London while the men 
who try to carry out the philosophers’ ideas held 
forth at Geneva. The thinking and ideas and ex- 
perience of both groups are indispensable to 
progress in refining our methods of dealing with 
offenders. Those who were fortunate enough to at- 
tend both meetings can count the time well spent. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Delinquency-Prone Adolescents Need a 
Special Kind of Work Experience 


To THE EDITOR: 


As everyone knows who deals with young offenders, the 
majority of delinquents somehow are set back on the right 
path. nfortunately, however, there is a hard-core of 
recidivists who go through a terrifying progression from 
bad to worse—and nobody knows quite what to do about 
them. They accumulate a thick record in the juvenile 
courts; they fail on probation; reformatories do not reform 
them; they have to be imprisoned for much of their adult 
lives. Even as offenders go, their numbers are small; but 
they account for an enormous amount of antisocial activity, 
not only because of what they themselves do but also 
because they may be role models in their slum communities. 

Can something be done to prevent these careers from 
running the full gamut? Is there some strategic point at 
which corrective influences can be mobilized to reverse the 
direction of a youngster’s life, to sever his connections with 
antisocial groups and reintegrate him in law-abiding insti- 
tutions? Ideally, of course, the family is the place to start. 
If every American child were loved by capable, under- 
standing, and mutually compatible parents, crime rates 
would be drastically lower. Unfortunately though, some 
children live in homes so disorganized as to defy recon- 
struction. Fathers have died or deserted; mothers are 
chronically ill; alcohol or gambling drains the energies as 
well as the income of the family. Social workers may be 
able to untangle the wreckage enough to give the children 
some chance to realize their potentialities. But social 
workers cannot bring miracles to pass; they cannot make 
a happy and prosperous home out of chaos. In such cases, 
itis up to the community to try to reintegrate the young- 
ster = law-abiding patterns without much help from the 
parents. 

Some people have argued that the school is the appro- 
priate place for this effort to be made. Certainly, a reduc- 
tion in adolescent and post-adolescent crime could be 
expected if all children adjusted well in school. The longer 
a youngster continues his education, the more stake he 
seems to acquire in conformity, and the less likely he will 
commit crimes as an adult. Unfortunately, however, some 
children seem highly resistive to the best efforts of the most 
skillful teachers. Sometimes because of meager intellectual 
endowment, sometimes because of family and neighborhood 
experience which make him unreceptive to classroom disci- 
pline, the child spends his time devising ways of annoying 
school authorities rather than in learning. More or less 
peteatiy, hw bides his time until he reaches 16 and can 

y quit. 

erhaps the point at which an already delinquency-prone 
youngster leaves school to take a job might be the crucial 
fork in the road. If he flounders around in the labor mar- 
ket, shifting from one ooo gm low-paid, monotonous 
job to another—with intervals of nonemployment in be- 
tween—he cannot so easily resist the easy money ideas of 
the street corner. On the other hand, if he finds a job which 
interests him and which affords him the recognition that 
all of us need, if he can respect his employer and fellow- 
workers, he may develop a commitment to the occupational 
system which acts as a bulwark against antisocial 
impulses. He may feel he has something to lose by asso- 
dating with “bums.” 


Even assuming that the time of decision for a potential 
hard-core offender comes when he leaves school and enters 
the labor market fulltime, no one knows the best way to 
influence his adjustment in the law-abiding direction. How- 
ever, in my opinion, the answer is greater guidance for 
these delinquency-prone youngsters to help them in the 
transition from school to job. I should be inclined to hypo- 
thesize that training programs and casework at 16 may be 
the alternative to probation or institutionalization at 18. 
In connection with training programs in industry for these 
young workers, programs which can only be developed, I 
think, through the collaboration of business leaders, labor 
unions, and government, it may be necessary to modif 
some of the child labor laws. My guess is that the partici- 
pation in such programs would never exceed 5 percent 
of the 16-17 age group, so the impact of the changes would 
be small. In any case, I hope that suggested changes would 
be based on joint recommendations of business firms and 
labor unions — to participate in such programs. 

All of us would like to discover a way to prevent or to 
re-educate incorrigible offenders, but there is no simple 
solution to this complex problem. As things stand now, 
with no organized programs for the integration of early 
school leavers into the occupational world, I doubt that 
delinquency rates would be aw lowered by re- 
ducing the age at which child labor laws apply. The 
problem goes deeper than situational obstacles to job 
adjustment. In most cases of youngsters, 
they carry over into the job the same rebellious attitudes 
that they manifested in school. They not. only do not know 
how to find a job suited for them; they also do not know 
how to behave on the job when and if they find it. The 
need special job supervision; they also need counselors wit 
whom they can discuss the problems which arise on the 
job. Without these helps, I do not think they are equipped 
to compete successfully in the labor market against older, 
more stable, better educated, and more skillful workers— 
even if there were no child labor laws restricting their 
access to many jobs. 

You may wonder why I have any hope at all for a job 
adjustment approach with ey are youngsters. 
Partly it is a hope born of desperation. I feel that this is 
society’s last chance with such youngsters. They have 
failed to secure a stake in conformity with their exper- 
iences in the family and the school. If they feel that the 
occupational system has nothing to offer them, what will 
deter them from giving vent to antisocial impulses? Only 
fear of punishment, which experience has shown to be an 
unreliable deterrent. But I have a positive reason too for 
believing that this is the strategic point for re-education. 
There is an initial enthusiasm with which these — 
enter the labor market. They yearn for the independence 
which “making money” can give them; a job not only 
yields income but confers respectability. Their disillusion- 
ment comes later when a job becomes equated with chronic 
defeats and humiliations. Perhaps this initial enthusiasm 
can be capitalized upon and these defeats prevented. But 
this takes, first of all, careful study of the problem to 
determine its exact ramifications and, second, the coopera- 
tive efforts of labor, industry, and government to set up 
programs to deal with it. 

January 30, 1956 JACKSON TOBY 
Assistant_Professor of Sociology 


Rutgers University 


The real democratic American idea is not that every man shall be on a level with 
every other, but that every one shall have liberty, without hindrance, to be what God 


made him. 


—HENRY WARD BEECHER 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EpITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


SUPREME CourT DECISION IN Affronti Vv. United States, 
REPORTED AT 350 U.S. 79 (DECEMBER 5, 1955) 


In the preceding issue this column alerted readers to the 
impending decision in the Affronti case’ involving the 
controversial question of a trial court’s power, after 
imposing consecutive terms of imprisonment, and after 
service under one or more terms had commenced, to 
suspend execution of the remaining term or terms and 
grant probation thereunder. The Supreme Court held 
unanimously that such power did not exist under the 
probation statute. When this case reached the Supreme 
Court the Circuit Courts of —_ were split in their 
views. The Ninth and Tenth Circuits upheld the trial 
court’s power in the premises, whereas the Fourth and 
Eight Circuits rejected it. The Fourth Circuit’s decision 
in Mann v. United States, 218 F.2nd 936, postdated this 
column’s presentation of the question based on the earlier 
decisions, in the March, June, and December issues of 1954. 

The Supreme Court .o eT that its ruling in United 
States v. Murray, 275 U.S. 347 (1928), that probation 
could not be granted after execution of sentence had begun, 
did not finally dispose of the question presented in the 
Affronti case. It stated: 


“In Murray the Court was considering the question 
of power of the district courts to place a convict on 
probation after he had commenced to serve a ‘~ +4 
general sentence. Here we are concerned with the 
power to grant suspension of sentences which are, 
technically, wholly unexecuted because they constitute 
=~ unserved terms of a series of consecutive sen- 

nces. 


The Court concluded that the slight change* in the 
language of the probation statute, Section 3651, Title 18, 
United States Code, incident to the revision of Title 18 in 
1948, did not indicate any change in legislative intent re- 
garding the point in time when the power to grant proba- 
tion had to be exercised and that, therefore, the Court’s 
interpretation of the probation statute in the Murray 
— must stand. The core of the Affronti decision 
ollows: 


In the final analysis, this case must be governed 
by the meaning of the statute. Are we to read the 
statute to mean that the courts should be able to sus- 
pend the uncommenced terms of a cumulative sen- 
tence after the prisoner had been imprisoned and 
entered upon the execution of a prior term? We think 
not. The Murray opinion points out that it is unlikely 
that Congress would have found it wise to make pro- 
bation apply in such a way as to unnecessarily overlap 
the parole and executive clemency provisions of the 
law. Federal judicial power to permit probation 
springs solely from legislative action. Ex parte United 
States, supra. The authority to put a convict on pro- 
bation for an uncommenced term, after service of an 


1 Affronti, convicted of narcotic sales, was given a 5 year sentence on 
each of counts 2 through 10, to be served consecutively. Execution of the 
sentences on counts 6 through 10 was suspended and probation granted 
effective upon expiration of sentences on counts 2 through 5. While 
serving the sentence on count 2 Affronti filed a motion asking suspension 
of sentence and probation on counts 8, 4 and 5. The motion was denied; 
the denial affirmed on appeal, and Affronti then filed petition for certio- 
rari in the Supreme Court. 

2 Prior to 1948 the power to grant probation arose: “After conviction 
or after a plea of guilty or nolo contendere.” Since 1948 the power 
exists: “Upon entering a judgment of conviction.” 


earlier term has begun, has not been clearly given. 
Therefore, in construing the provisions for probation, 
we adhere to the Murray interpretation to avoid 
interference with the parole and clemency powers 
vested in the Executive Branch. We conclude that the 
probationary power ceases with respect to all of the 
sentences composing a single cumulative sentence 
immediately upon imprisonment for any part of the 
cumulative sentence. 


Thus is resolved, after nearly 3 decades of speculation 
and diverse views, all doubt concerning a trial court’s 
power to suspend execution of any sentence and grant 
probation in point of time. The authority must be exer- 
cised after judgment of conviction is entered and sentence 
imposed, and before commencement of service of the term 
or terms of imprisonment or any part thereof. Otherwise 
it is forever lost. 


A NEW CHALLENGE OF AN ISSUE PURPORTEDLY 
SETTLED HERETOFORE 


The Supreme Court in 1933 refused to review the deci- 
sion by the Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit in 
Grant et al. v. Guernsey, 63 F.2nd 168. It was thereupon 
assumed as settled that a federal defendant placed on 
probation could not be seized and prosecuted by state 
authorities during the probation period without the con- 
sent of the federal district court which granted probation. 
This issue is again in the forefront in Strand (Sheriff) v. 
Schmittroth, presently pending in the Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit as Case No. 14733. 

Schmittroth was convicted in federal district court in 
the Southern District of California and placed on proba- 
tion. He was promptly arrested by Sheriff Strand (San 
Diego County) for violations of state law. Schmittroth 
then sought his release by habeas corpus action in federal 
district court on the ground that he was under its sole 
jurisdiction and that its consgnt to state prosecution had 
not been secured. The district court agreed and held that 
(a) the petitioner had the right to bring the issue to its 
attention and (b) that its affirmative consent was the 
condition precedent to prosecutive action by the state. 

From the order discharging Schmittroth from state 
custody an appeal was taken at the direction of the State 
Attorney General, and is now pending as indicated above. 
At the request of the Court of Appeals the Attroney 
General (United States) furnished his views which sup- 
ported the conclusions of the district court, in line with 
the rule in Grant v. Guernsey. : 

In the appeal the State Attorney General places chief 
reliance on the proposition that in such a case the proba- 
tioner has no standing to challenge the question of prior 
jurisdiction, contending that it is one to be resolved by 
the respective sovereigns, and by them alone. That proposi- 
tion was laid down by the Supreme Court in Ponzi V. 
Fessenden, 258 U.S. 254, in connection with the contention 
of Ponzi that, as a federal prisoner in the custody of the 
Attorney General, the latter had lacked power to make him 
available to state authorities for prosecution. For reasons 
not known, however, the state authorities in the Schmit- 
troth matter did not invoke the principle of comity 
approved in the Ponzi case. They failed to approach the 
district court or seek its consent to proceed against 
Schmittroth. 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


Federal decisions on the subject since Grant v. Guernsey 
are in agreement that state prosecution of a federal pro- 
pationer requires either the consent of the federal court, 
or its failure to interpose any objection, thereto. They are 
not in complete accord touching the right of such proba- 
tioner to contest by habeas corpus his seizure by state 
officers. For example, In United States ex rel. Speece v. 
Toman, 23 Fed. Supp. 119, the federal court granted a 
writ of habeas corpus and ordered release from service of 
a state sentence imposed, without the court’s consent, 
while the petitioner was on probation. On the contrary, in 
United States ex rel. Spellman v. Murphy, 217 F.2nd 247, 
release via habeas corpus was denied to a state prisoner, 
sentenced while on federal probation, on the ground that 
neither he nor the federal court had registered objection 
when the state put him on trial. , 

All federal decisions recognize the doctrine of Ponzi v. 
Fessenden (supra) that the sovereign first acquiring cus- 
tody of a defendant is entitled to exhaust it without inter- 
ference by another. In applying that doctrine they hold in 
substance that a defendant on federal probation may not 
be taken and prosecuted for a state offense unless the 
court which granted probation either consents thereto or, 
having Coauiedae of the state’s intentions, registers no 
objection. The Schmittroth case presents for decision 
whether the probationer may object. That a probationer in 
his position has the inherent right to contest the state’s 
action in federal court finds logical support in the fact 
that his personal liberty is at stake. That seems abund. 
antly clear. 


WHETHER A STATE PRISONER, AFTER BEING PRODUCED 
AND SENTENCED IN FEDERAL Court, Must BE 
RETURNED TO STATE CUSTODY? 


The rule of comity under which one sovereign makes a 
prisoner available to another sovereign for prosecution 
has been observed and followed for many years. Under 
unvarying procedure the prisoner, upon termination of 
trial, is returned to the custody of the first sovereign. 
This practice recently suffered a temporary (it is hoped) 
setback when the district court for the Northern District 
of Illinois, after imposing sentence upon a prisoner se- 
cured from the State of Michigan, ruled that he should 
be committed under that sentence instead of being re- 
turned to Michigan authorities. 

The case centers around one Marvin Moses who, during 
service of a 6-month Michigan state sentence, was brought 
before the district court (Illinois) for trial on narcotic 
Violations. His appearance was effected through a writ 
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of habeas corpus ad prosequendum issued by the district 
court which was honored by the Michigan authorities 
when they released the prisoner into custody of the United 
States marshal. That writ, as is customary, contained the 
directive to the marshal to return the prisoner “forthwith” 
to Michigan upon conclusion of trial. When trial ended 
Moses immediately filed a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus in the same court, claiming that he was then being 
held by the marshal under the sentence just imposed; 
that he was not being held lawfully for return to Michigan 
because (a) he had n removed from Michigan without 
his consent, and (b) because the Michigan authorities in 
releasing him to the marshal had thereby waived juris- 
diction over him and abandoned all rights to his person. 
The district court agreed that the state authorities had 
waived jurisdiction. The writ was granted and the mar- 
shal directed not to return the prisoner to Michigan. 

In this situation the Government, cognizant of the ad- 
verse effect of this decision in the operation of the comity 
rule, immediately noted an appeal and also applied to the 
Court of Appeals for an emergency order staying the 
district court’s order discharging the prisoner. The appli- 
cation was granted. The Government’s brief has been filed. 
It relies upon three propositions of law, supported by 
federal decisions. The first is that a writ of habeas corpus 
ad prosequendum is a limited writ, designed to effect 
appearance of the prisoner of one jurisdiction in another 
jurisdiction for trial. Among the decisions enunciating 
this rule are Ponzi v. Fessenden (supra); Lunsford v. 
Hudspeth, 126 F.2nd 6538, and Lacey v. Sanford, 158 F.2nd 
282. The second proposition is that the sentencing by a 
federal court of a prisoner serving a state term does not 
operate to interrupt or in anywise affect the state sentence. 
This is backed by Zahn v. Kipp, 218 F.2nd 898, and United 
States v. Jazorek, 226 F.2nd 693, as well as others. The 
third is that arrangements between a state and the Gov- 
ernment do not concern a prisoner who has violated the 
laws of each sovereignty, and he cannot demand priority 
for the judgment of either. This is upheld in Hebert v. 
Louisiana, 272 U.S. 312 and Stamphill v. Johnston, 136 
F.2nd 291. 

The uniform judicial approval of the principle of comity 
and its operation between the several jurisdictions, federal 
and state, portend reversal of the district court’s order in 
the Moses case, Affirmance of that order by the appellate 
court could be little short of disastrous to the practice 
of comity. For those interested in the outcome of this 
case we add that it is captioned “United States ex rel. 
Marvin Moses, petitioner-appellee vs. William W. Kipp, 
Sr., United States Marshal, respondent-appellant, No. 
ee States Court of Appeals for the Seventh | 
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If we are to keep our democracy, there must be one commandment 
—tThou shalt not ration justice. 


— LEARNED HAND 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by T. C. ESSELSTYN 


“Shoplifting: Its Symbolic Motivation,” by Fabian 
Rouke, (April 1955). This is a report on a study of some 30 
women shoplifters who had been referred to the author 
by a New York store for diagnosis and plan of treatment 
over a 5 year period. The average number of study contacts 
and treatment consultations was eight per client. None in 
this group was psychotic. All accepted treatment volun- 
tarily and paid fees after the first visit. 

Many motives were found in women shoplifters, but the 
primary ones involved symbolic sex gratification; gaining 
status; unconscious need for punishment; or revenge 
against parents. 

There has been no known repeater among this up. 
This suggests that a therapeutic approach to shopliftin 
results not only in human salvage but also in a financi 
gain to merchants. 

In addition to the above group, the same store referred 
80 other women shoplifters who did not accept treatment 
after the first visit. The chief reason given was that the 
expense was too great. This suggests the need for retail 
stores themselves to set up clinics for shoplifters. 

“Amnesia in Criminal Trials,” by Kenneth G. Gray, 
M.D. (April 1955). Amnesia at the time of a crime does 
not excuse the offense, but it may explain it and may be an 
factor in determining criminal intent. 

ng professional experience and various clinical tests 
enable the psychiatrist to determine whether amnesia was 
present when the offense was committed, what its cause 
was, and whether it was genuine or feigned. 

“On Penalizing Parents for Children’s Deviant Behav- 
ior,” Lewis J. Siegal, M.D. (April 1955). The 1955 New 
York State legislature proposed to amend its domestic 
relations law . adding a new section (74) which would 
make a parent liable for the damages caused by the delin- 
quent acts of his child up to $250. 

There are at least three defects in the proposed amend- 
ment. First, it overlooks the many factors that cause de- 
ney and focuses on only one—the family—to the 
exclusion of all the others. Second, rather than making the 
family more effective, it is likely to make it worse by 
aggravating the tensions that already exist. Third, it is 
contrary to settled law. No liability attaches to the parent 
for the torts of his child except where he fails to exert 
reasonable effort to restrain a child known to be vicious. 
(Steinberg v. Cauchois, 293 NYS 147) 

“Social Pressures of Confinement Toward Sexual Devia- 
tion,” by Herbert A. Bloch (April 1955). Various features 
of the prison environment set the stage for sex abnor- 
mality. One is the capacity of the prison to “prisonize” 
(Clemmer) : i.e., to compel the inmate to identify with the 
program. From this comes a dependent attitude, a view 
inmate subculture to the near-exclusion of the official 
that former inhibitions are out of place in the present 
setting, and a heightened state of sex suggestibility. 

Another is the distinction between staff and inmates. 
However designed or toned down, the contrasts tend to 
become emphasized on both sides. Each is relatively hostile 
to the other. Each unwittingly reinforces the other’s con- 
flict concepts. The result is a caste situation in which the 
inmate, albeit unconsciously, is likely to accept the asper- 
sions which the staff hurls at him, or which he imagines 
they do. 
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A third is the unique character of the inmate primary 
group. It functions so as to exclude the short-term offender 
and thus he is, at least, not damaged by it. Nor does it 
damage the well-integrated personality with meaningful 
relations outside even though he may be a member of it, 
Paradoxically, however, it may be both a great aid to the 
unstable personality by strengthening his ego and at the 
same time it may demoralize him sexually. 

Not all inmate primary groups produce deviant sex 
behavior, but their close-knit ties make deviation feasible, 
Semiprima y em are important for the protection they 
give the individual and for the support they give to pro- 
scribed activities. The men who enter the primary (or even 
the semiprimary) group have strong socialized drives 
toward fellow-members and may engage in deviant sex 
behavior solely as a means for mutual relief, with no 
change in heterosexual ideation. For the latent homosexual, 
the opportunities afforded by the primary group may fully 
release his latency. For the matured homosexual, the pri- 
mary group affords a fertile field for his activities and for 
recruiting others to it. 

Membership in primary and semiprimary ups varies 

with age, race, length of sentence, and other factors. Some 
inmates are unaffiliated. To the affiliated inmate, the group 
serves the function of assuaging tedium and boredom, 
rather than promoting long-range self-interest. Gambling 
is one device for this, and out of gambling may come the 
sexual exploitation of the novice and the loser. 
_ Monotony, drabness, and sameness in prison heighten 
interest in all things remotely sexual. Inmates who are 
heterosexually disposed do not usually initiate abnormal 
sex behavior, but they come to accept it, tolerate it, and 
even abet it. The marginal individual finds his defenses 
against homosexuality dropping in the face of suggestion, 
dull routine, the example of others, and situations where 
deviant behavior is encouraged and protected. The mentally 
subnormal inmate under sentence for a sex offense becomes 
the subject of common gossip, interest, and arousal. The 
solitary sex psychopath is a focus of innumerable sex 
contacts and the source of much sex abnormality. 

The prison subculture poses many dangers to the 
sexually normal inmate, even if he does not participate in 
its sex code. It is the rare inmate, therefore, who has not 
acquired a more warped and disorganized sex outlook as 
a result of his incarceration. 

There are two broad alternatives available to penal 
administrators. They may continue to regard the present 
situation as inevitable. On the other hand, they may pro- 
ceed courageously to its amelioration, if not its eradication, 
on the basis of all available knowledge of its causes and 
its consequences. 

“Prison Pornography,” by Charles’ E. Smith, M.D. 
(Anril 1955). Pornography in prison serves the same func- 
tion as it does elsewhere—sexual arousal. In the prison 
setting, pornography may lead to homosexual practices, 
but one can only speculate on the degree to which por- 
nography causes homosexuality. 

Traffic in pornography is fairly constant in prisons. It 
may be smuggled in or produced locally. It may be circu- 
lated by secret sale or rental. Whatever the source, it 1s 
a custodial hazard because of the secrecy and possible 
friction surrounding it. : 

The best interests of the inmates require its suppression. 
All officers should be indoctrinated with the administra- 
tion’s policy on this problem. 

“Sex Literature in Prison,” Stanley B. Zuckerman 
(April 1955). Broadly viewed, sex literature in prisoné 
includes pornography, mash notes, the “daily mal of 
established homosexuals, lewd pictures, and “cheese cake 
pinups. 
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Pornographic sketches produced in prison exaggerate 
genitalia and other sex features. They may be an impor- 
tant clue to the personality disorders of the originator. 

Policy on the control of sex literature should be derived 
from general staff discussion, not from furtive whisperings. 
The circulation of pornography should be prevented. It is 
not accepted by society in general and it does not build 
character. “Cheese cake” should probably be tolerated—at 
least up to the requirements of cell neatness. Since it goes 
through the mails, little is gained by forbidding it to 
prisoners. A vital and constructive activity program will 
contribute to a reduction in this whole problem. 

“Homosexuality,” William H. Haines, M.D. (April 1955). 
Homosexuality was accepted and widespread in the ancient 
civilizations of the Mediterranean. It was abhorred in 
Biblical times. Many writers have commented on homo- 
sexual behavior in prisons: Barnes, Nelson, Fishman, 
Karpman, Wilson, and Pescor. Other writers have written 
generally on the subject: Kinsey, Benkert. 

One key to the control of sex activity in prisons is to 
build them so that all behavior can be observed, and to 
staff them with officers who know how to observe, and who 
will not tolerate or condone homosexuality in any form. 

Another key is to segregate three types of homosexuals: 
(1) The frank homosexual; also the predatory wolf; (2) 
The feebleminded, the mentally ill, or the insane. They 
may be exploited sexually or may themselves initiate sexual 
assault; (3) The situational or occasional homosexual. 
They may be unable to withstand sexual overtures from 
the more experienced inmate and may develop a panic 
state as a result. While they are the best candidates for 
individual psychotherapy, they make little progress in 
group therapy sessions. 

“Homosexuality in Prison,” by Donald Webster Cory 
(April 1955). From the viewpoint of their sex behavior, 
inmates may be grouped as follows: 

(1) Exclusive heterosexuals. They are unable or un- 
willing to accept homosexual relief. (2) Exclusive (more 
or less) homosexuals. Society is ignorant of the perfect 
setting it presents to the homosexual by sending him to 
prison. (3) Those who have homosexual experience in 
prison and have never had it before. (4) Heterosexuals 
pe a homosexual experience in prison and have had 
it ore. 

Homosexuality in prison cannot be justified on the 
agp of harmless physical relief for the inexperienced. 

or can it be condemned blindly on the grounds that it is 
repugnant, immoral, or abnormal. 

A rational attitude toward homosexuality would be 
based, not on issues of ethics or morals, but almost solely 
on its effects—especially on group 3, but also on group 4. 
It would recognize the added burden carried by the ex- 
prisoner with a prison-acquired homosexual pattern. 

Therefore, a rational attitude for prison officials toward 
homosexuality would include: (1) The conjugal visit; the 
home furlough for the trustworthy. (2) No punishment for 
voluntary homosexual activities. (3) No scorn for the 
homosexual. (4) Constant protection from homosexual 
assault and intimidation. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“First United Nations Congress on Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders,” by E. R. Cass (Septem- 
ber-October 1955). The author, General Secretary of the 

merican Correctional Association and a delegate from 
the United States to an international gathering held at 

eneva, Switzerland, August 22 to September 3, sponsored 

by the United Nations, reports briefly on the accomplish- 

ments of such meeting and in particular the part played 

ty the 17 official we | 81 nonofficial delegates from the 
ted States. 

According to the author, the meeting was organized into 
Working sessions and the delegates heard papers on and 
discussed problems concerning the following topics: Stand- 
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ard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners, 
Recruitment and Training of Personnel, Open Institutions, 
Prison Labor, and Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 
The American delegates were able to make their influence 
felt, particularly in the recommendations made on the 
subject of prison labor. The predominant view of state-use 
found in America was adopted by the Congress as a result 
of amending the originally proposed resolution advocating 
sale of prison products on the open market in competition 
with goods made by free labor. 

This Congress is successor to the former International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission organized in 1872 
through the activity and inspiration of Dr. E. C. Wines, 
original secretary of the National Prison Association (as 
the American Correctional Association was thus known). 
The Congress was well organized, was composed of serious- 
minded people, and made progress in the correctional field 
on a world-wide basis. 

A Resumé—Iowa and Des Moines Sponsor the 85th An- 
nual Congress of Correction” (September-October 1955). 
The editors have condensed and reviewed the principal 
addresses delivered and papers read at the general sessions 
of the annual meeting of the American Correctional Asso- 
ciations and its affiliated groups. Some of the section meet- 
ings are also reported. The topics covered include such 
items as the inmate advisory council, personnel training 
programs, probation and parole service in rural areas, the 
role of religion in correctional work, development of new 
concepts in centralized screening and confinement proce- 
dures and similar subjects concerning correctional work. 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Eliminating the ‘Battle of Experts’,” by Henry Wei- 
hofen (October 1955). In court cases in which a plea of 
insanity has been made or where the defendant’s mental 
condition is at issue, as well as in personal injury litiga- 
tion, the use of examinations, observation, or treatment 
reports by impartial experts—either psychiatrists or 
medical specialists—is essential if the court is to be pro- 
vided with expert, unbiased testimony. Not only will such 
methods emphasize the social and state interests as well 
as the defendant’s welfare but, by speeding up trials and 
providing for noncourt dispositions where pertinent, the 
customary judicial log jam can be alleviated to the finan- 
cial advantage of all concerned. 

The question of the legality of such procedure as it 
applies to the various laws in several areas—in the United 
States and elsewhere—is reviewed. That the court and 
trial use of psychiatric reports may violate the privileged, 
confidential nature of the physician-patient relationship 
is constructively evaluated, especially as such testimony 
applies to those defendants charged with murder, sex 
offenses, or other vicious crimes. In many jurisdictions 
special limitations or exceptions are placed upon the legal 
use of such reports, such as the recognized inadmissibili 
as evidence of any statement of guilt made by the defend- 
ant to the physician. 


“Diagnostic Categories of ‘Delinquency’,” by Aaron H. 
Esman, M.D. (October 1955). It is unfortunate that popular 
and professional literature gives the unscientific implica- 
tion that children who get into trouble may be generally 
classified as “delinquent,” for the word tells nothing about 
the children or the treatment needed. “Delinquent” behav- 
ior is often manifested by children possessing a variety 
of personality patterns, normal and pathological. To ignore 
their individuality by use of such a label misses completely 
the need to recognize and understand the problems of each 
and to determine the psychiatric, medical, or other special 
needs of each child. Illustrative studies of children seen in 
a juvenile court guidance clinic distinguish the various 
“delinquents” as antisocial, dyssocial, neurotic, schizo- 
phrenic, mentally-defective, or merely victims of adolescent 
crises. “. . . The sole common denominator of these un- 
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fortunate children is that en f have gotten into conflict 
with the law .. .” it is stated. 

“The Status of Adult Court Psychiatric Clinics,” by 
Manfred S. Guttmacher, M.D. (October 1955). A review of 
the various systems used 4 criminal courts in the cities 
of vee hiladelphia, Detroit, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, New York, and Washington, D. C., for securing 
neutral, nonpartisan psychiatric examinations disclosed no 
standard methods of operation. The programs varied as 
to the use or nonuse of social workers, psychologists, or 
the making of examinations before or after conviction 
testimony for court use, emphasis on determination of legal 
insanity as to committability and responsibility, or type 
of testing and treatment, if any, of the individual. In many 
instances the service is m diagnostic and advisory, 
may be restricted to children, without therapy being under- 
taken. Often referrals come from sources in addition to the 
courts, as probation departments, welfare agencies, and 
adoption services. 

e author concludes that no expenditure of funds can 
accomplish as much, for the same money, as court clinics. 
They represent outstanding methods of combatting the 
ever-mounting incident of crime, since effective treatment 
of the person must be based on accurate diagnosis, and 
constructive community prevention programs require a 
thorough understanding of the individual offender. 


“Understanding the Homosexual,” by Alfred A. Gross 
(October 1955). Despite the commonplace, open discussion 
about homosexuals there has been no significant increase 
in their numbers. Homosexuals are found in all strata of 
society and the causes of such behavior are as numerous 
and complex as are the causes of criminal behavior itself. 
Little has been done to understand the homosexual: he is 
tolerated by some societies; he is usually the object of 
— scorn and heavy legal penalties in others. Outlawing 

im tends to drive him underground, to become clanish, 
to isolate him from others except those like himself, for 
“, . . a deviate cannot be made normal by legislative act.” 

The homosexual must be regarded as a person in need 
of help rather than a criminal or social outcast. It may be 
advisable to modify some of our penal laws against homo- 
sexuals if they are to be encouraged to desist from their 
forbidden behavior, for we must recognize “. . . that the 
sexual behavior itself is not the disease but only a sym 
tom, an indication of much more deep-seated conflicts. The 
physical intimacy represents a reaching out for affection, 
and the acts themselves are but so substitutes for what 
is really required . . .” The restoration of self-respect is a 
prerequisite for the realistic treatment of the homosexual. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Rural Child Welfare Worker in Action,” by Wilma 
Smyth (November 1955). The author recognizes that 
qualifications for casework practices are fundamentally the 
same for both rural and urban communities, though she 
laments the fact that graduate schools of social work 
usually give their students field work training only in 
the urban centers. She also points out that most casework 
literature is based on experiences of the worker in urban 
areas and gives only limited attention to the rural worker. 

She then p to point out most convincingly the 
characteristics and features of the rural client. ine of 
these as stated in the words of the reviewer are as follows: 

In the rural areas distance and weather profoundly 
affect the thinking, habits, and philosophy of the people. 
Rural people of necessity develop the practices of doing 
many more services for themselves than do urban people. 

The rural client lives by a casual schedule as compared 
with the “pen point” schedule of the city dweller. The 
author emphasizes this characteristic by relating that the 
rural people frequently make appointments for “after 
dinner” or “first thing in the morning” rather than in 
terms of specific hours or minutes. 


The independent pattern of rural life also influences 
the family’s use of casework services. Though one finds 
Some resistance to rural clients’ using casework services 
and a tendency to feel that the need for such help implies 
personal failure, farm families who do accept the need for 
casework services do so with remarkable understanding 
of their own problem and are usually less dependent on 
the worker than are the urban clients. 

The author concludes this excellent article with a brief 
summary emphasizing the fact that the basic demands 
made on a rural child welfare worker are the same as 
made on any caseworker in any setting, and that it is only 
the specifics that are different. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Effect of Social Environment Upon Former Fel- 
ons,” by Dietrich C. Reitzes (July-August 1955). The 
author is assistant professor of sociology at Indiana Uni- 
versity. During his ag gf service he was captain in the 
United States Army in Korea, and afterwards worked 
with Dr. Joseph D. Lohman and Dr. Lloyd E. Ohlin on the 
Illinois felon 7 which was concerned with evaluating 
the experiences of the army with released felons during 
World War II. 

The article deals with the adjustment of felons to “civil- 
ian life after release from service.” In consequence, the 
men studied have certain social factors in common: (1) All 
men interviewed are in the age group which made them 
eligible for military service during World War II; (2) 
They all had the experience of service in the army; (3) 
Their previous criminal career was of such a nature as to 
make them acceptable to the army; (4) Their adjustment 
to civilian life took place after military service and not 
directly after prison service. e 

The study is based on 176 cases out of 500, which are a 
random sample; 104 cases were nonrecidivists, 26 were 
borderline, and 46 were recidivists. 

The author’s conclusions were derived from 10 different 
social factors in the lives of the felons: (1) Steadiness of 
employment; (2) Type of work (whether unskilled, semi- 
skilled, skilled, or white-collar); (3) Occupational mobi 
(whether ge | had mobility within the ranks of unskill 
semiskilled, skilled, clerical, or supervisory workers) ; (4) 
Character of occupation (conventional or unconventional) ; 

5) Marital status (married, separated, or divorced) ; (6) 

onjugal relationships (excluding those divorced or sepa- 
rated, whether the relationship is good, “get along, 
strained or conflict); (7) Relationship with parents (de- 
gree of contact with parental family and nature of rela- 
tionship); (8) Friendships (closeness and number); (9) 
Exposure to criminal influences; and (10) Membership 
in organizations. 

According to the author there seems to be a correlation 
between these social factors and instances of recidivism 
and nonrecidivism. The nonrecidivist tended to have stead- 
ier work, upward mobility in classification of work, or 
maintained the status quo; worked in skilled or semiskilled 
ee ppg tended toward more conventional occupations; 

ad a more stable marital status with better relationships 
where married; closer relationships with the parents, 
seeing them more often; and had fewer exposures to criml- 
nal influences. They often were members of one or more 
clubs and organizations, such as the various veterans 
organizations. 

The author states that although these differences do 
exist in the statistics between the nonrecidivist and the 
recidivist, “the statistics, of course, do not indicate whether 
this difference is the cause or the effect of crim! 
activity.” 

In the concluding paragraph of this article, the author 
states that “the ex-convict’s chances of successful adjust 
ment can be increased by guidance and help in providing 
him with work which is related to his capacities and 
interests,” by counseling with him and his family, an 
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by active integration into “Law-abiding communities.” He 
suggests the aid of community organizations in the latter 
project, and thinks that “this points to the desirability of 
parole as against straight release, provided real parole 
supervision is given.” It is to be hoped that real parole 
supervision is given wherever facilities render it possible, 
and certainly the field of parole and probation supervision 
is intimately concerned with the factors of this study. 

This is an interesting study. It is limited in its scope, by 
design, and we trust that, at some future date, the author 
will broaden the base of his research and give us the benefit 
of his findings. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by WAYNE KEYSER 


“Symposium on Predictive Methods in the Treatment of 
Delinquency,” by Leslie T. Wilkins (September 1955). 
The September 1955 issue, printed in London, England 
carries a legend, “A Special Number on the Problems o 
Recidivism and Prediction presented to the Third Inter- 
national Congress on Criminology.” Editorially the Journal 
states that the use of prediction is, without question, one 
of the most promising scientific developments in the study 
and prevention of crime and, at the same time, one of the 
most controversial issues that has appeared on the crimino- 
logical horizon in recent times. : 

r. Wilkins presents the basic material for discussion 
with his case for prediction methods in penology. He states 
rather confidently that he does not think that anyone can 
argue that prediction tables do not work, the first major 
point being made in his paper that prediction methods have 
been proved to work. Poe 

His second point is arrived at by describing the pre- 
diction method which he has used. It is constructed within 
a closed framework of three matrices; (1) a matrix of 
available information (Information); (2) a matrix of ob- 
jectives, or objectives desired (Control); (3) a matrix of 
possible decisions (Decisions). He applies the term “deci- 
sion theory” to his method and emphasizes that no causal 
hypothesis is necessary. He contends as his second point 
that the causal concept is both unnecessary and invalid. 

Mr. Wilkins’ third point relates to the use of experimen- 
tation. Pure experimentation as utilized so effectively in 
the physical sciences is obviously not possible in examining 
the human personality framework. Mr. Wilkins finds that 
he can use a “quasi-experimental” design in his prediction 
method. Thus, situational factors can be evaluated and the 
decision theory put to use. He makes the claim that if we 
wish to experiment in the social field, in the great majority 
of the cases we must resort to prediction methods. The 
predictive method used by Mr. Wilkins is closely related 
to the hypothetico-deductive method. This allows the 
researcher to bypass conflicts at the hypothesis information 
level by experimentation. Then by analyzing the experi- 
ment a further hypothesis can be derived. Mr. Wilkins 
claims that by this method we can keep pushing the fron- 
tiers of our ignorance further back, and with further 
knowledge gained through prediction comes our ability 
to control—in the case of delinquents to a. and control 
them. Responding to Mr. Wilkins, Mr. C. P. Hill expressed 
the opinion that prediction answers the questions relative 
to the probability of reconviction of the offender by statis- 
tical reference to the observed behavior of groups of 
people - all of which the individual is presumed to be 

uded. 

He adds that this knowledge can be of assistance to the 

urt in the direction of finding the best method of treat- 
ment, but that reconviction statistics alone are no more 
than one objective criterion of posttreatment behavior. 

ey do not demonstrate causal connections but can sug- 
gest where they should be looked for. They are not sub- 
stitutes for the demonstration of causal relationships 
Which constitute scientific knowledge, Mr. Hill contends. 
He states that we need to know not only that delinquents 
fail but why they fail. Prediction methods do not offer 


assistance in discovering how to improve the treatment of 
individuals since a7 do not give the reason why offenders 
behave as they do. The theme of his answer to Mr. Wilkins 
is that nothing can be gotten out of statistics that has not 
been put into them: their purpose is to arrange facts in a 
way that can be reasoned about. To discard the concept of 
causation is to discard the rationality of the universe and 
to do this enhances neither the claims of prediction tech- 
nor the of applying them rationally. 
r. T. C. N. Gibbens also believes that Mr. Wilkins 
overstresses his point about causality. He states that one 
does not need to assume a causal connection between a good 
predictor and the outcome. Yet, in practice, the choice of 
ossible predictors is always influenced by undercurrent 
ideas about causality. Presumably in setting up prediction 
tables relevant factors such as previous criminal exper- 
ience and poor work record are used. These have definite 
causal characteristics. 

In the discussion that followed there were a number of 
comments centering on the issue of causation. Dr. M. 
Griinhut remarked that Mr. Wilkins never pretended to do 
more with prediction than provide a solution for a first 
step in a process of judicial reasoning. He added that when 
we are confronted with an individual person there is no 
room for the thesis that the “concept of causation is redun- 
dant and to be eliminated.” 

Dr. T. Grygier emphasized that predictions are made 
with a view toward action. The use of research makes 
prediction more exact and actions more effective, he con- 
tended. He agreed with Mr. Wilkins that the prediction 
methods based on probabilities are much more reliable 
than the theory of causality, which, he says, merely gives 
certitude to the believer. Dr. Grygier expressed the belief 
that there are a great number of causes of good and bad 
behavior. They all affect the outcome in one way or another 
and researchers do not know their respective weights. 
Thus, concludes Dr. Grygier, for all practical purposes it 
seems better to abandon the concept of cause altogether 
and to deal with factors and probabilities which we can 
measure. He acknowledges that Mr. Wilkins selects rele- 
vant information and actions as prediction factors and 
chooses facts which can be considered as causally related 
to his objective. It is difficult to draw a conclusion from 
the various statements that were made as to how far 
separated the Lape aepann of the decision theory are from 
those who claim that any analysis must include a consid- 
eration of the causal factors. 

Both sides seem to agree that in the field of social 
sciences our knowledge is much more limited than in the 
0 agen sciences where years of observation and endeavor 

ave enabled the scientists to abstract universal laws which 
can be applied to continuing research. Social research is 
still arguing the point “what is scientific and what is not.” 

“Predictive Research: A Critical Assessment of Its Prac- 
tical Applications,” By R. L. Morrison (September 1955). 
Mr. Morrison continued the debate of the value of predic- 
tion methods in penology. He writes from the point of 
view of a clinical psychologist and examines the possible 
application of Mr. L. T. Wilkins “decision theory” to the 
field situation. Mr. Morrison is connected with Borstal al- 
location. Mr. Wilkins’ recent prediction research was on 
“open” and “closed” Borstals, and their effect on the ad- 
justment of the offender. Lengths of commitments were 
also examined statistically with the same purpose in mind. 

Mr. Morrison believes that the “decision theory” in its 
present stage of development as research does not offer 
much help to the field worker. He is hopeful, however, that 
future predictive research may be refined so that it will 
have practical application to the judge or administrator 
making decisions in individual situations. 

The causal factors are important in predicting behavior 
and must be considered, he contends. “Other factors” fit 
into the picture of institutional adjustment such as the 
possibility of one Borstal having better premises and staff 
than another. This might partially account for differences 
in success rates in Wilkins study, he stated. 

In examining the claim made for predictive findings that 
they will help the courts by enabling them to base sen- 
tences on a more rational and scientific basis, Mr. Mor- 
rison is of the opinion that the argument loses most of its 
force if it is watered down to refer to “sentencing policy 
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-”’ He believes that current tendency is to over- 
sell predictive findings without ameey demonstrating their 
exact practical application. Most field workers find genuine 
difficulty in making use of the kind of findings now being 
made available to them, he asserts. 

Prediction tables in their present state of development 
may help the field worker to examine the offender’s back- 

und “in the perspective of organized experience” and 
in that way be of some assistance. However, the decisions 
to be made are too complex to utilize prediction tables 
mechanically. 

One of the difficulties arising in experimenting with pre- 
diction tables is the poor communication between re- 
searchers and field workers. Possibly if they were more 
“in touch” with each other, better progress could be made. 
This would require pte gp approach (statistical, 
clinical, operation) conceivably using teams to examine 
“live” cases by interviewing rather than trusting records 
that are often far from complete. 

The use of subjective material in treatment has prac- 
tical value but so far subjective penaiees have been inap- 
propriate for predictive research. Little has been done 
statistically with the dynamic concepts of personality 
which are of primary importance when decisions relating 
to the individual offender are to be made. Mr. Morrison 
states that much basic work has yet to be done in statisti- 
cal measurement of personality factors such as attitudes 
and emotions. 

He sums up his aap 09 by stating that “the aim of 
social science must the lanation of complex causal 
relationships which produce observable end products. Once 
we have a glimmering of the nature of causation we can 
look forward with optimism into the era of effective pre- 
vention in the criminological field and with more confidence 
in devising therapeutic techniques.” 5 

A commentary follows in which Mr. Wilkins and Mr. 
T. W. Lynch, his associate, defend the “decision theory” 
of prediction calling for a more scientific approach on the 
part of the field worker. Too much faith is put in intan- 
gible factors such as emotional equipment and too much 
intuition guides the field worker, they believe. Use of ob- 
jective data obtained scientifically and evaluated in pre- 
diction tables has an important place as an aid in making 
judicial and administrative decisions, they stated. 

The controversy over the usefulness of prediction tables 
to the field worker is of significance to the probation offi- 
cer. For many years advocates of the prediction tables 
have been suggesting that they would be of great value to 
the courts. These articles and discussions clearly reflect 
that there are strong arguments on both sides of the issue. 
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BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDRICK A. C. HOEFER 


The July 1955 number is any concerned with prison 
industry, vocational training of prisoners, and social 
security problems as they affect prison inmates. 

An article on prison industry and vocational trainin 
by Reiser, a at the State Prison in Bruchsa 
estimates that 80 percent of the inmates have no vocational 
skill; an additional 10 percent come from occupations from 
which they are excluded by virtue of their prison sentence. 
In the latter category are especially civil service and busi- 
ness employees. He makes a strong plea for increasing the 
small amount of prison wages that are now paid to pris- 
oners, for reducing the amount of idleness, and increasing 
the actual training given in skilled occupations. Social secu- 
rity problems affecting prisoners are mentioned in this arti- 
cle and are discussed in greater detail in a special article 
by Hans-Giinther Schwenck on this subject. It appears that 
the highly developed German social insurance system 
applies to prison inmates to a very limited extent. A pris- 
oner may continue his previous social insurance status or 
even qualify for a new type of insurance if he is able to 
make the required payments which is usually not the case. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


However, all prisoners are automatically insured against 
industrial accidents that occur while in the institution. 

An article by Alfons Wahl on probation and parole in 
Sweden reveals that the central bureau of prisons in that 
country has authority to release prisoners on parole after 
a@ minimum of two-thirds of the sentence has been served; 
there is also a mandatory conditional release when five- 
sixths of the sentence is completed. Probation is widely 
practiced in Sweden in the form of a suspended sentence 
with a limited amount of supervision. 

‘The October 1955 number is more specifically concerned 
with probation and parole in Germany. An article by 
Hellmut Meng, secretary of the German probation asso- 
ciation, discusses a variety of problems in connection with 
the probation conference that was scheduled in Kassel 
from October 13 to 15, 1955. 

A lecture by Wahl, given in another conference in Essen, 

deals with probation in the United States and Germany; 
the writer discusses the federal probation system pos 
when speaking of the United States. From Wahl’s lecture, 
I gather that proposals to create parole boards in Germany 
have been discussed and will be discussed further in pro- 
fessional conferences. The legislation that was enacted in 
1953 made no peeves for such boards because the insti- 
tution of parole was new and had to be accepted by many 
reluctant authorities who would have been totally unwilling 
to accept it if the matter had been further complicated by 
creating special boards for parole. Therefore, a compromise 
solution was found whereby parole functions were given to 
the criminal courts. 
_ Incidentally, several case histories are reported in this 
issue concerning men who successfully completed proba- 
tion or parole. They are interesting especially so far as 
we: d reflect the thinking of courts and judges which now 
includes social and a case analysis as well as 
legal determination when dealing with probation and pa- 
role. Evidently there is now a new type of judicial officer 
represented in Western Germany that has sufficient train- 
ing and understanding to consider these matters. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Why Prisoners Riot,” by W. H. Hollister (The Atlantic, 
October 1955). Believing that prison disorders result more 
from the nature and traditions of prisoners themselves 
than from genuine grievances or tensions, this exprisoner 
attributes most of the mayhem to a minority 10 percent 
who are completely irresponsible and wantonly destructive. 
In his opinion the violent, unstable prisoner does not 
respond to kindness but rather recognizes such treatment 
as a sign of weakness. He believes that this type of pris- 
oner needs strict discipline to prevent him from causing 
riots and senseless strikes. 

“Time to Punish Delinquent Parents?” by Hugh Sher- 
wood (Pageant, October 1955). A Los Angeles, California, 
juvenile court judge is of the opinion that although parents 
are generally responsible for the conduct of their children 
they should not be held criminally responsible for their 
children’s delinquent acts. He recognizes that the removal 
of a parent from the home may deprive the family of 
financial support and also require the placement of the 
children in foster homes. It has been Judge William B. 
McKesson’s experience that most children referred to the 
juvenile court are from homes where relationships between 
parents and children are already strained, and the punish- 
ing of a parent only aggravates this relationship. | 

Other — polled on this question seem to believe that 
the penalties imposed on parents should be more severe, 
and one governor is recommending legislation to penalize 
parents for neglect. Most of the judges favored employing 
firm methods to make parents see and accept their respon- 
sibilities for their children. 

“Modern Boys Need ‘Chores’ Too,” by J. Edgar Hoover 
(This Week, October 2, 1955). In his answer to the question 
of whether the percentage of delinquency among youth 
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who work after school is less than for youth in general, 
the director of the FBI believes that part-time employment, 
such aS @ newspaper route, definitely is a delinquency 
preventive. Idleness and lack of constructive or satisfying 
activity can lead to mischief and eventually delinquency. 
Mr. Hoover also believes that the employed boy gains valu- 
able experience in good citizenship and acceptance of 
responsibility. 


“Let’s Put Our Idle Teen-Agers to Work,” by Judge 
William G. Long (American Magazine, October 1955). 
In the opinion of Judge Long idleness is the greatest 
single cause of vandalism and juvenile delinquency and 
work is one of the best remedies. Basing his opinions on 22 
years’ experience in handling juvenile cases he recommends 
eliminating all unreasonably restrictive child labor laws, 
letting youth with parental consent accept suitable jobs, 
reorganizing all state and federal child labor laws to make 
them uniform, setting up state and federal agencies to 
help find employment for youngsters, and the formation 
of local-community committees to develop job opportunities 
for youth. 

“Our Prisons Need Not Fail,” by Reed Cozart, as told 
to Edward W. Stagg (Saturday Evening Post, October 8, 
1955). The futility of trying to reform through cruelty or 
degradation rather than through a program that recog- 
nizes the basic dignity of man is convincingly shown in 
this article by a former federal prison official who accepted 
the challenge of Angola, the Louisiana State Penitentiary. 
As warden of Seagoville and as director of Louisiana 
prisons he successfully challenged the traditional idea that 
a prison must be escape proof by virtue of its iron bars 
and alert guards, and has proved that security rests 
largely with the prison personnel and program. He con- 
siders trust, fair dealing, honesty, and a willingness to 
acknowledge and admit mistakes as fundamental ingre- 
dients of humane prison treatment. 

No prison can have an effective rehabilitation program 
without offering meaningful work and adequate vocational 
training to those serving time. Not only should a sound 
prison program include recreational interests and materials 
for hobbies but every effort should be made to keep prison 
life as normal as possible. Mr. Cozart advocates bringing 
in speakers, potential sponsors and res. and the 
maintaining of family ties through liberal visiting regula- 
tions. He believes in Alcoholics Anonymous and recognizes 
that there is a real opportunity for mission work amon 
prisoners by our churches. Other factors in a well-rounde 
prison program are psychiatric help, inmate advisory 
councils, preparation for release, and cooperation from 
outside agencies in job placement. 

“It Is the Sentence of the Court,” by Chief Judge Bolitha 
J. Laws, (Collier’s, October 14, 1955). A veteran federal 
judge frankly describes the dilemma that he and most 
sentencing judges face in trying to decide what disposition 
to make in criminal cases. No amount of conferences with 
court and prison personnel or previous experience in prose- 
cuting, defending, and sentencing defendants seem to pro- 
vide reliable guidance in determining what sentence to 
impose. A thorough consideration of the multiple factors 
involved in passing sentence can give a conscientious judge 
anxious and even sleepless hours. Judge Laws believes 
that the mutual exchange of ideas among judges and 
conferences with court officials might help to bring about 
more uniform sentencing. 

Among other recommendations Judge Laws suggests 
prison visits by judges and the general use of presentence 
reports. He realizes that presentence investigations cannot 
be made in all cases nor can they be as factual and com- 
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Small deeds done are better than great deeds planned. 
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plete as desired with the present caseloads of most proba- 
tion officers. 

At a meeting of a committee of federal judges 13 years 
ago attended by Judge Laws it was concluded that judges 
do not have sufficient information about defendants, that 
they cannot anticipate personality changes that a defend- 
ant might undergo in prison, and that most judges have 
ne with experience in civil rather than criminal 
aw. 

Judge Laws believes not only in indeterminate sen- 
tencing of youth as provided in the Federal Youth 


Corrections Act but advocates such sentencing for adult 
offenders. 


“A Gamble on an ‘Incorrigible’,’ by Frank Cameron 
(Life, October 17, 1955). California, pioneer in modern 
correctional programs, is now experimenting with an 
intensive parole program which limits caseloads to from 
15 to 20 parolees so that the parole officer can offer close 
supervision during the critical 3 months’ period imme- 
diately following release. The article tells the supervision 
story of a parolee whose prior record would automaticall 
place him with the statistical 15 percent who plan a quic 
return to their criminal activities. Despite such an un- 
favorable prognosis it is the Special Intensive Parole Unit 
officer’s responsibility to give not only a detailed explana- 
tion of the general parole conditions but to provide inten- 
sive supervision. In the case illustrated the parolee violated 
several parole conditions and even committed a new offense 
but because the parole officer closely identified himself 
with the parolee and carefully noted any signs of improved 
conduct or prospects, he persuaded the parole authorities 
to continue the violator on parole. 

One might editorialize that if more legislators would 
read this type of article and be convinced of the effective- 
ness of close supervision it might not be so difficult to 
increase the 7,000 probation officers in:the United States 
to the 40,000 recommended by the Kefauver Committee. 


“What Will Happen to This Boy?” (Look, October 18, 
1955). In this pictorial case study of an Asheville, North 
Carolina, delinquent boy the value of a well-balanced 
detention home program in preparing the youth for his 
court hearing is effectively shown. The personality and 

hilosophy of the superintendent seem to be the decisive 
actors in the boy’s changed attitude. By trusting him, 
believing in him, and giving him a sense of i 
the superintendent makes an imprint on the boy’s life 
which prepares him for the probation period to follow. 

“Look What’s Happening on Piedmont Street,” by 
Robert A. Foster (Woman’s Day, November 1955). The 
conversion of a plumbing shop into a natural history 
museum and neighborhood center in a tenement district 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, is another example of the 
effectiveness of combating delinquency and vandalism on 
a community level. Inspired by a museum director, Pied- 
mont Center has become not only a place for study of the 
laws of nature but the laws of society. 

“Dedicated to the Salvage of Human Life,” by Seletha 
A. Brown (Colorado Wonderland, Christmas 1955). 
Appointed to the State Institutions Advisory Board as a 
Colorado State representative, Rena Mary Taylor was 
requested by the governor to make a survey of those com- 
mitted to the schools. She gained valuable first-hand knowl]- 
edge by residing at the girls industrial school for a time 
and made herself available for conferences with inmates 
at all the state institutions. Her original survey assignment 
has now become a counseling service whereby she inter- 
views young people in institutions, on parole and probation, 
and in predelinquent groups. She maintains contacts with 
families and corresponds with many of the young people. 


—PETER MARSHALL 
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Psychiatry in the Courts and Prisons 


Psychiatry and the Law. Edited by Paul H. 
Hoch, M.D., and Joseph Zubin. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1955. Pp. 232. $5.50. 


This is the somewhat belated, but nonetheless welcome, 
report of the 1953 meeting of the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association. The program committee for that meet- 
ing, under the chairmanship of Dr. Paul H. Hoch, now 
commissioner of mental hygiene for New York State, 
assembled a group of outstanding speakers whose addresses 
on various phases of the vexing problem of the relation- 
ship of psychiatry to the criminal law and penology are 
here presented. 

The topics fall into several general groups. The first 
three chapters (Professors Dession and Lasswell of the 
Yale Law School and Professor Freeman of the Yale de- 
partment of psychiatry) present general aspects of the 
problems of conformity, nonconformity, and sanctions. 

The next group deals with basic problems of criminal 
responsibility. Dr. Henry Davidson, for example, discusses 
the quest for a formula; he considers all the proposed 
formulae unsatisfactory, but inclines to the status quo 
of the M’Naghten Rule. Dr. Philip Q. Roche, on the other 
hand, attacks the fundamental legal concepts and urges 
a separation of the functions of guilt-finding and dis- 
position, with the latter aided by psychiatric advice. Pro- 
fessor Samuel Polsky presents a scholarly study of the 
Scottish use of the concept of diminished responsibility; 
he says that the concept “enables the law to achieve its 
dual aim in a realistic manner that reflects modern 
psychiatric thinking.” 

Another group considers psychiatry in court practice. 
Judge John M. Murtagh urges the need of psychiatric 
assistance in dealing with “petty” offenders, such as drug 
addicts, alcoholics, and prostitutes. Dr. Manfred Gutt- 
macher presents a statistical study of 36 cases of homicide 
involving family members. He urges the establishment of 
court psychiatric clinics, replacement of the M’Naghten 
formula, and recognition of the existence of diminished 
responsibility. Dr. Bardwell Flower gives a brief state- 
ment of some of the facts relative to the examination of 
offenders in the courts of Massachusetts, and Judge Hyman 
Barshay gives a statement relative to the defense of in- 
sanity in criminal cases in New York State. He, too, 
advocates separation of guilt-finding and disposition. 

Next, under the heading of the erty of 
crime, we find a presentation by Drs. E. F. Hammer and 
Bernard C. Glueck, Jr., of the psychological findings in 
about 200 sex offenders. They emphasize the role of cas- 
tration feelings and fears of the mature female partner 
as important in the development of substitute of sex out- 
lets such as homosexuality and pedophilia. Drs. Samuel 
L. Dunaif and Paul H. Hoch discuss an entity which they 
term pseudopsychopathic schizophrenia; they summarize 
seven cases. 

Psychiatry in the correctional process is considered by 
Commissioner Alfred R. Loos of the New York State 
Board of Parole. He emphasizes the interdependence of 
the many professional disciplines (including, of course, 
psychiatry and psychology) in the correctional treatment 
process. 

The Memorial Lecture in honor of Dr. Samuel W. 
Hamilton, past president of the American Psychiatric 
Association and for many years the secretary of the 
American Psychopathological Association, was given in 
1953 by Professor John C. Whitehorn of Johns Hopkins 
and entitled “Psychiatry and Human Values.” He stresses 
the therapeutic importance of the interpersonal relations 
between the patient and his therapists, and the importance 
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likewise of the value systems of the physician. The latter, 
indeed, he considers “the major factor in determining his 
therapeutic effectiveness.” 

The volume should be in the library of everyone engaged 
d interested in the interrelations of psychiatry and the 
aw. 


Washington, D.C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Crime Problems in Other Countries 


International Review of Criminal Policy, No. 6. 
a 00 York City: United Nations, 1954. Pp. 157. 


The International Review of Criminal Policy, No. 6, is 
one of the United Nations’ series, presented in English, 
French, and Spanish, with resumés in the other two 
languages of the articles written in each language. Part I 
consists of the articles. Part II includes reports from 
several governments on traffic in persons and exploitation 
of prostitution. Australia, Israel, The Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Singapore, and Sweden note no active compaigns 
on the part of _— to prevent prostitution, though 
Sweden and The Netherlands have active private organi- 
zations for this purpose. Increases in prostitution have 
been reported in Israel, Sweden, and Pakistan’s North 
West Frontier. Some stability in rate is reported from 
Australia and The Netherlands, while Singapore reported 
a decrease in organized prostitution. Notices of organi- 
zations and meetings in this section include an area meet- 
ing in Rangoon and the first United Nations’ Congress on 
the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders to 
be held in Geneva in 1955. Individual correspondents re- 
port in this section on the improvement in treatment of 
juvenile delinquency in Mexico and on developments con- 
cerning the Penal Code in Sweden. Part III is a useful 
and well-edited bibliography of current technical litera- 
ture in the field of criminology and penology, classified 
by topics and with an author index. 

The article on juvenile delinquency on the Gold Coast 
of West Africa explains the socioeconomic conditions on 
the Gold Coast which determine to some extent the nature 
of their delinquency. Ten to 20 miles from any of the six 
“urban areas” take one back into the 19th century Gold 
Coast. Youngsters from the rural areas migrate to new 
customs and mores in the urban centers. When there are 
not enough “white man’s” jobs to go around, children 
with no visible means of support roam the streets. The 
economic value of education in competition for jobs has 
resulted in parents providing for their children’s educa- 
tion which, in turn, tends to destroy the traditional 
customs. This cultural conflict contributes to increased 
delinquency. The Department of Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Development has organized a system of juvenile 
court services, probation, remand homes, probation homes, 
other institutional facilities, and aftercare services for 
the six urban areas and four tribal rural areas. 

The manifestations of criminality in Argentina have 
been altered by new forms of economic and financial 
delinquency as a result of a planned economy, such as 
offenses against currency, import and export controls, 
maximum prices, and the like. Although there is consider- 
able immigration to Argentina, there has been no forma- 
tion of minority groups and no “typical” delinquency 
growing out of such a situation. e majority have 
settled in Buenos Aires, where the delinquency rate 1s 
higher among the immigrants than among the indigenous 
population. While juvenile delinquency has been declining, 
the criminality of women has been increasing, probably 
as a result of their increased participation in all walks of 
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life. There is no organized crime in Argentina, according 
to the author. The reference to alcoholism among a few in 
the north, the national registration of criminals, and the 
full discussion of the impact of the planned economy on 
the crime pattern are the only pertinent sections in the 
Spanish article not covered in the English resumé. — 

The article by Karen Berntsen and Karl O. Christiansen 
on the resocialization of short-term offenders is a partial 
result of the Danish Ministry of Justice and its curiosity 
as to what could be expected from sentences of 5 months 
or less. The authors collected social and psychological 
data on 126 persons —- © months or less in Copen- 
hagen prisons in 1952-1953. Briefly, their conclusions were 
that in 14 cases, a short term of imprisonment without 
further treatment was considered to adequate. In 45 
cases, another kind of treatment, such as committal to a 
treatment institution, would have been more appropriate. 
In 67 cases, the short-term penalty should be regarded as 
the opportunity to set into motion a systematic investiga- 
tion and treatment program with followup after release. 
The primary conclusion was that a sociopsychological in- 
vestigation and treatment plan are more effective than 
the imposition and serving of sentences. me 

The last article, in French, concerns the prison admini- 
stration in France. Pierre Cannat discusses the social 
services, Charles Germain covers prison labor, and Jac- 
ques Voulet reports on personnel policies. Prison visitors 
come from the outside, and are assigned a caseload of 
five or six inmates. The work of the visitors is coordi- 
nated by the social worker. Each institution has a social 
worker and there are about 1,000 prison visitors in France. 
Aftercare is the responsibility of the local Departmental 
Committee, with the prison social worker as advisor. About 
6,000 prisoners are employed in the institutions, about 
1,500 work for the State on construction or other work, 
and about 7,500 are hired out to private enterprise at a 
contract which will not afford them unfair advantage in the 
competitive market. It is stated that France is interested 
in rehabilitation, not the profits of prison labor. All 
personnel except the professional staff are civil servants 
appointed after examination. Physicians, nurses, socia 
workers, and engineers are appointed individualiy on the 
basis of professional qualifications. 

The little volume is well written, well edited, and con- 
tains many challenging ideas in the field of criminology. 
The practitioner will find ideas which he might modify 
and apply to his own situation that might be helpful. The 
topical, selected bibliography alone is worth the acquisi- 
tion of the International Review of Criminal Policy, No. 6. 

Tallahassee, Fla. VERNON Fox 


Mental Disease and Crime 


Mental Disorder as a Criminal Defense. By 
Henry Weihofen. Buffalo, New York: Dennis & 
Co., Inc. 1954. Pp. 530. $20.00. 


Another book has come from the pen of Henry Wiehofen, 
entitled Mental Disorder as a Criminal Defense. Professor 
Weihofen started out to revise his former book, published 
In 1933, entitled Insanity as a Defense in Criminal Law. 

owever, there was so much new material that a new 

ok has come. Professor Weihofen’s well-known scholar- 
ship is no better exemplified than in this book. It is 

rough, painstaking, and well arranged. One might say 

that the chapter on “Types of Mental Disorder” is some- 
what sectarian. Professor Weihofen leans heavily on Dr. 
Manfred S. Guttmacher of Baltimore, and because of 
this is sectarian—Dr. Guttmacher being one of the leading 
&xponents of the new fashionable dynamic psychiatry. 

lis is indeed a defect, for if psychiatry is to move into 
riminal procedure in a big way, psychiatry must be 
exact and definite. 

On page 10, to quote: “To be soundly based, legal rules 
and legal decisions on ‘insanity’ as a defense must rest on 
an understanding of psychiatric ideology. What is more, 

must rest on current ideology. Psychiatry is a young 

and growing science. Concepts that were generally held 
years ago are now largely discarded—and many that 
are current today will be discarded or greatly modified 


10 years hence.” How can the law, which deals with 
eternal value, tie itself to such an evanescent ideology? — 

Futher, it is said, “This functional concept of psychi- 
atric disease is founded on certain psychological postulates 
that have become firmly established, even though by their 
very nature they are incapable of strict scientific proof.” 
Again, on page 11, “Even in an organic disease like general 
paresis, the character of the irrationality is largely deter- 
mined by the prepsychotic personality.” Hardly two 
psychiatrists would agree on this. Later, on page 16, “The 
causes of schizophrenia are not known. Perhaps Adolf 
Meyer’s view is as sound as any—that the schizophrenic 
process is the progressive maladaptation of the individual 
to his environment. There is also evidence that the dis- 
order has its source in the early years of infancy, perhaps 
in a lack of warm and genuine mother-love.” This is all 
sectarian medicine, not accepted by the great body of 
conservative psychiatrists who would say without reser- 
vation that the causes of dementia praecox are unknown. 
And so we go on with an exposition of dynamic psychiatry 
characterized chiefly by the zeal with which its advocates 
proclaim it. 

There follows, “The Legal Tests of Irresponsibility,” 
which is excellent. There is a review of past eriences 
past rules, past tests, complete, even up to the Report of 
the British Royal Commission on Capital Punishment. The 
book was published before the celebrated Durham case, 
but Professor Weihofen’s discussion of this in tho 
Chicago Law Review is readily available. 

There follows an abstract of the application of the test 
in the various states of the Union, which of course is very 
useful. There is an excellent discussion of what amounts to 
Limited Responsibility; that is, disorders not within the 
test. There is a further discussion of the Burden of Proof. 
Later chapters have to do with Procedure and Incompet- 
ency at the various stages of a criminal’s career. 

On the whole, to repeat, the book is excellent, and ought 
to be very useful to physicians, lawyers, and others having 
to do with the criminal process. 


Billerica, Mass. A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 


Information on Sexual Problems 


Sexual Hygiene and Pathology: A Manual for 
the Physician. By John F. Oliven, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. Pp. 481. $10.00. 


According to the author the greatest single hurdle to 
domestic sex education is the timidity on the part of many 
parents to admit to the youngster the existence of sexual 
intercourse. He goes on to say this simple admission will 
make things much easier in such families—the asking, 
the answering, and the discussing of whatever happens to 
be on the youngsters’ minds. Even chronic delinquents 
have shown dramatic improvement after such a frank 
admission. 

In similar straightforward language the author manages 
to cover an encyclopedic number of topics relating to 
sexual matters. The inspiration for writing this book came 
from repeated requests made by medical students for a 
comprehensive, up-to-date text dealing with sexual subjects 
likely to be of interest to the general practitioner. As a 
preliminary step the author took the precaution to canvass 
a number of physician friends as to what sexual problems 
came to their professional attention and what type of 
information they wanted about these problems. The re- 
sult is a practical book that covers pathological conditions 
adequately, but places them in proper perspective by 
stressing commonplace sexual situations for which medical 
advice and treatment may be sought. 

The book is well indexed and has a minute Table of 
Contents making it easy to look up specific topics. How- 
ever, it does not have a bibiography. In lieu thereof, 
there is a name index of authors who are mentioned in 
the text. It is a poor substitute for a bibliography, partic- 
ularly in what is meant to be a reference work. 

The material is presented under four major headings. 
Part One, consisting of five chapters, deals with sexuality 
during the first decade of life. It discusses normal and 
abnormal sexual development, sex education of the child, 
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common sex problems of childhood, the child as a victim 
of sexual aggression either forced or unintentional, and 
abnormal sex behavior in children. The chapter on sex 
education has a cross section of typical questions and 
answers including some of the most embarrassing questions 
asked by young children. 

Part Two, also consisting of five chapters, takes up 
sexuality in the second decade including normal and ab- 
normal development during puberty, adolescent sex educa- 
tion, some common sex problems, juvenile or developmental 
sexual interest in members of the same sex, and disordered 
sex behavior such as sexual promiscuity. There is an in- 
teresting discussion of petting and the effects of exposure 
to raphy. 

art Three, composed of six chapters, is concerned with 
sexuality of the normal adult. It covers a review of the 
anatomy and functions of the sex organs, premarital 
consultation, various aspects of the sex act, marital 
difficulties and marital counseling, _——— of contra- 
ception, and sexuality in later life. Of particular interest 
are the chapters on premarital and marriage counseling. 
Attention is directed to special premarital situations suc 
as very early or late in life marriages, marriages to 
alcoholics and to the mentally impaired. Common causes 
of marital discord are discussed, as well as supposed 
remedial measures such as vacation from marriage or 
trial separation. 

The six chapters in Part Four are devoted to sexual 
pathology of a profounder degree including somatic or 
physical desexing and cross sexing, sexual impotence, 
frigidity, hypersexuality, sex deviations, and homosexu- 
ality. The relative seriousness of the various pathological 
conditions are discussed from the standpoint of danger to 
society. The author also makes some observations on the 
antisocial tendencies of homosexuals and their exclusion 
from certain branches of Government service. 

The book is intended primarily for the use of practicin 
physicians, medical students, and certain ancillary medica 
workers. However, it contains less technical language than 
most texts on sexual subjects. Moreover, it has a great 
many practical suggestions that could be used by anyone 
who is in the position of giving advice and counsel to 
persons seeking help on sexual matters. 


Dallas, Tex. M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


More Inclusive Prison Reports Are Needed 


Federal Prisons, 1954: A Report of the Work 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Leavenworth, 
Kans.: U. 8. Penitentiary, 1955. Pp. 105. 


This is the most recent in a long series of annual re- 
ports on the operation of the federal prison system. It 
follows the now familiar format of an expository section, 
followed by many pages of detailed statistical tables. The 
expository section deals with nine main topics (e.g., 
“vouthful offenders,” “classification and treatment,” “edu- 
cational and vocational training,” etc.) which are further 
subdivided and identified by means of 73 marginal “flash” 
words or phases permitting a paragraph or two of com- 
ment on a wide variety of topics. The detailed tables are 
generally standard and have pk manana in practically all of 
the past reports, though not always with identical format 
but usually with only minor variations in the structure of 
the tables themselves. This year’s report extends the in- 
formation in these established tables by another year, 
namely, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 

One of the important values of this series of reports is 
just this faithful carrying on, year by year, the same 
uniform tabular compilation of factual information about 
the seemingly endless stream of prisoners serviced by the 
federal prison system. One could only wish that there 
were much more information similarly reported. It is only 
against the background of this uniformly recorded infor- 
mation that systematic comparative analysis becomes 
possible. 

The general tone of the present report is optimistic. 
We are told that despite problems created by an increase 
in the number of prisoners, and increase in the proportion 
of more serious offenders, and in spite of reductions in 


the number of staff personnel. “ ... we believe that this 
year has been one of continuing progress.” The fact is 
pointed to that there have been “ ... no gross disturb. 
ances of any kind in any of our 26 institutions.” The 
average number of prisoners confined in Bureau of Prisons 
institutions “. . . this year is a record high for all time.” 
There is no comment to that effect, but this seems to be a 
completely normal consequence of the fact that the United 
States Board of Parole, in connection with parole hearings, 
this year made “ . . . the smallest proportion of favorable 
decisions (36.4 percent granted; 63.6 percent denied) in 
the past 13 years.” It is interesting, by way of comparison, 
to note that there were a larger number of paroles granted 
in each of the years 1931, 1932, and 1933 than in any 
year since 1947. 

The present report includes the sobering reminder that 
“The proportion of repeaters . .. was greater this year 
than in any of the omg 11 years for which comparable 
figures are available. This year’s proportion was 63.8 
percent as compared with 61.4 percent last year.” 

Of genuine significance for the further development of 
the federal prison system as a whole is the implementation 
of the Federal Youth Corrections Act (approved in 1950 
but only now being put into active operation) through 
the designation of the correctional institution at Ashland, 
Kentucky, as the first Youth Center. This important 
empapenent is briefly described and explained with some 
typical case illustrations. 

It is no reflection on the excellence of the present re- 
port, as such, to call attention to the fact that it contains 
considerably less information and less documented data 
on the operation of the federal prisons than was the case 
in the same reports before World War II. The report for 
1938, for example, ran to a total of 352 pages (as opposed 
to 105 for the more recent ones) and had 112 detailed 
tables as opposed to 38 tables and 4 charts in the 1954 
version. This is typical of the whole area of systematic 
prison statistics. Prosperous and free-spending, postwar 
America seems to think that it makes sense to spend 
millions for prisons and prisoner care but necessary to 
economize on the essential bookkeeping and _ research 
needed to throw some light on whether or not the money 
is well spent. 

A case in point is the story of what has happened to 
the information in the one-time well-established series of 
reports, Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Re- 
formatories, formerly published by the Bureau of the 
Census but dropped in 1946 “for reasons of economy.” 
Begun on an annual basis in 1926 as a result of interest 
stimulated by the comprehensive but excellent special re- 
port for 1923, the series held to high standards through 
1939, began to deterioriate in quality of analysis in 1940, 
and was discontinued entirely in 1946. The Federal 
Prison Bureau stepped into the void in 1950 assumed 
responsibility for keeping the old series alive. Published 
reports covering these data have been exceedingly meager. 
The new series carries the title National Prisoner Statis- 
tics and there have been two 8-page “bulletins” per year 

(each often consisting of four separate typewriting paper 
size sheets stapled together), one giving the state and 
institution breakdown of “movement of population”—the 
other a detailed listing of executions each year. So far, 
only two comprehensive reports have been issued. Prisoners 
in State and Federal Institutions, 1950, was published in 
1954. A second one on Prisoners Released From State and 
Federal Institutions, 1951 nat in November 1955. 

So it appears that only through the earnest efforts of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons have we managed, by the 
skin of our teeth, as it were, to keep alive in the prosperous 
fifties the series of reports established as routine in the 
thirties. While not “progress in reverse,” this is still not 
a record of which to be proud. We need to face up to the 
fact that despite much talk about “continued improve 
ment,” actually we have now no more (possibly even less) 
systematically compiled and analyzed information about 
the people who are in penal institutions than we had 15 
or 20 years ago. This is true in spite of the fact that there 
is probably today a great deal more accurate and detailed 
information assembled about individual inmates than ever 
before. It simply does not get into the published reports. 
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This reviewer has been nursing the hope that the 
Federal Prison Bureau would again set the pattern of 
leadership for the American prison system by beginning 
to report systematically some of the data accumulating 
from its continued effort at implementing a treatment 
penology. But once again it will be necessary to look to a 
future report for the inclusion of this newer type of data. 
How much longer must we wait before the increased 
treatment activity alleged to be going on in our penal 
aeoesone begins to show up in the regular institutional 
reports - 


Minneapolis, Minn. GEORGE B. VoLD 


The Adolescent—A Social Product 


Adolescence and Youth: The Process of Matur- 
ing. By Paul H. Landis. Second Edition. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Pp. 461. $5.00. 


The publication of the second edition of a book is at least 
prima-facie evidence of its proved value. Substantial revi- 
sions and addition of fresh materials further testify to the 
author’s unwillingness to “rest on his laurels” and his de- 
sire to achieve a thoroughly contemporary interpretation 
of adolescence. 

The point of view which distinguished the first edition of 
Adolescence and Youth is maintained and elaborated in the 
new edition. The central motif simply stated is that the de- 
velopment and problems of youth “lie less in the glands 
than in the social structure in which their personalities are 
being formed in meeting the concrete daily issues of home, 
school, peer group, and community.” 

The organization of the book is consistent with this cen- 
tral point of view. Several chapters in Part One are devot- 
ed to “Biolo Social Structure, and Personality.” Part 
Two deals with “Attaining Moral Maturity”; Part Three 
discusses “The Transition to Marital Adulthood”; Part 
Four is devoted to “The Struggle for Economic Adult- 
hood”; and Part Five on “Adolescents and Youth in School” 
concludes the volume. 

With this brief glimpse into the point of view and con- 
tents of the volume a few interpretive comments may be 
of special interest, even though not new, to the readers of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. Three sets of social-psychological 
factors illuminate greatly the increasing difficulty of youth 
generally in achieving maturity and the corresponding in- 
crease in the number of young people whose difficulties in 
making the grade to acceptable adulthood bring them 
forcibly and, through publicity, dramatically to the atten- 
tion of the 

1. Adolescence and youth to a large degree are a length- 
ened period of social infancy between childhood and adult- 
hood created by the society of advanced cultures. Most of 
the boys and girls in our culture are physiologically mature 
or adult and capable of reproduction and making a living 
by the age of 16. But there is a span of several years be- 
fore the individual is permitted to participate in adult 
life—he is unable to marry, to vote, or to — ate as an 
adult in the economic, political, and social life of the com- 
munity. He is thus without a clearly defined and respected 
status. He is neither child nor adult. He lives in a sort of 
ho-man’s-land between childhood and adulthood, with all of 
frustrations that accompany this forced prolongation of 
dependency. 

As a result of this ill-defined status and this frustration 
the adolescent develops a culture or world of his own. Of 
hecessity, almost, this adolescent or peer culture is charac- 
te by irresponsibility and social uselessness and its 
commanding interests are sports, parties, sex activities, 
and having a good time generally. Delinquency is only one 
symptom of this sense of social irresponsibility. 

. The development of moral and social maturity is also 
retarded by the disruption of the traditional value systems 
and the confusion of morals, if not the actual corrosion of 
Moral values among adults. Adult standards not only are 
often inconsistent and contradictory, but even the verbally 
approved moral values are frequently conspicuous by their 
absence or violation. Further, the primary group of peers 

mes the value-center for the adolescent with a conse- 
quent conflict between the adult standards represented by 


parents and those of the peer group which of necessity are 
developed in a relative social vacuum because of the adoles- 
cent’s nonparticipating status in society. 

8. Another set of forces that profoundly affect the moral 
maturing of the adolescent is the class structure of our 
society. The school aims primarily to transmit the “middle- 
class mores” but a large number, perhaps the majority, of 
our population belong to the lower class, the mores of 
which are radically different at many points. Unless these 
adolescents respond to the “middle-class mores” in order to 
move upward into the middle class they are likely to be 
immune to the moral influence of the school which is soci- 
ety’s chief agent for the social and moral maturing of its 
youth. Landis wisely indicates what this implies for the 
secondary school and college. 

Although Adolescence and Youth is designed as a text, 
most of the features frequently associated with textbooks 
are missing. It is well organized and systematic as a good 
text should be. Its format, style, and use of case material 
— make it interesting as well as productive 
reading. 


San Francisco, Calif. Heptey S. Dimock 


Information for Police on Handling Abnormal Persons 


How To Recognize and Handle Abnormal 
People: A Manual for Police Officers. By Robert 
A. Matthews, M.D. and Loyd Rowland. New York: 
National Association for Mental Health, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 48. 65 cents. 


The material in this pamphlet is well selected from the 

standpoint of the police. In addition to discussing indica- 
tions in general of mental illness it deals with the problems 
incurred in the handling of violent or highly disturbed 
persons, depressed persons, attempted suicides, amnesia, 
the problems of alcoholism, drug addiction, and sex 
offenders. There is a final chapter on the personal prob- 
lems of an officer and their effect on his service as a 
policeman. 
_ Throughout an effort is made both to explain the prob- 
lems and to make helpful suggestions on the handling of 
the persons involved. Those with regard to violent patients 
are curiously lacking in practical suggestions for police 
operating in small towns or rural areas where the equip- 
ment approved by the authors is seldom available. Refer- 
ence to the simple method of a figure eight tie of the 
wrists and ankles with a piece of sheet or blanket or 
sweater or any similar material handy which prevents 
injury to the patient and helps to immobilize him would 
have been more helpful than the discussion of leather 
cuffs and anklets in place of metal handcuffs. 

It is rather surprising also that so much space is given 
to discussion of electroshock treatment which is of course 
of no help to the police in his responsibility for getting 
the patient to the hospital. On the other hand, there is no 
reference to the new drugs which are so effective in re- 
storing temporary balance to the patient. It is question- 
able, of course, whether it is wise to go into the treatment 
techniques in this type of manual as their interpretation 
to the family or friends of a patient by the officer is not 
always satisfactory. A blanket statement by him that 
doctors and hospitals do have new and successful ways 
of treating patients is more advisable. 

The discussion in Chapter IV of the manifestations of 
various illnesses which are apt’ to be confusing to the 
officer is very clear and practical. The recommendations 
cannot be stressed too much as they constitute a safe- 
guard both to the individual and to the officer which is 
all too frequently neglected. 

In the chapter on sex offenders the statement on homo- 
sexuality among women indicates a surprising unfamiliar- 


‘ity with the problems faced by the police as a result of the 


cuttings, beatings, and lyethrowing common in certain 
groups of the female population. It is equally surprising 
that there is no reference to the troublesome police prob- 
lems involved in the crimes of violence committed in those 
cases where male homosexuals are robbed, beaten, and 
sometimes killed by male pickups. 
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It is rather regrettable that a better editing job was 
not done. The earlier chapters have an unpleasant use of 
the direct address “You the Policeman” which rather 
interferes with understanding and acceptance. Beginning 
with Chapter IV, however, the material is presented 
simply and clearly and is directly focused on the problems 
under discussion, permitting a much more satisfactory 
continuity of thought. 

The last chapter which deals with the personal problems 
of police officers has much good material the effect of 
which is somewhat lessened by the reversion to frequent 
the use of “you-you-you.” It is odd that neither the 
authors nor the consultant on “reading levels” seems to 
realize that adults as well as children do not react very 
favorably to any discussion of their problems when the 
subject matter is too personalized. 

On the whole the manual will undoubtedly prove most 
useful. It would be interesting to have a companion 
manual for members of the medical profession and the 
admission officers of hospitals on “How to Help the Police 
Handle the Problems of Abnormal Persons.” 


Pigeon Cove, Mass. RHODA J. MILLIKEN 


The Social Worker in Training 


The Learner in Education for the Professions. 
By Charlotte Towle. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. 432. $7.50. - 


It is doubtful whether any single volume contains more 
solid wisdom about the process of professional education 
than is contained in this remarkable book. Although ade- 
quately concerned with the techniques of education the 
unique contribution of this book is its lucid description of 
the dynamics of learning at the adult level. The clue to the 
nature of this book will be found in the author’s statement 
“that a basic aim of professional education is to teach the 
student to think objectively in a situation which involves 
him emotionally.” 

This book will be of interest to educators generally 
particularly to those involved in training for profession 
service. It will be of equal value to students in professional 
schools and to practitioners engaged in the actual under- 
taking of a professional service. 

Whether it be the practice of medicine, law, teaching, or 
social work, the practitioner inevitably becomes involved 
emotionally in the problems of his clients. Traditionally far 
too little recognition in the teaching of professional skills 
has been given to the reaction of the student to the emotion- 
al situtions in which he finds himself. In recent years more 
and more attention in all professional educational endea- 
vors has been given to this aspect of education. Perhaps 
nowhere are the problem and suggestions for its intelligent 
solution better presented than in Miss Towle’s work. The 
growth of personality and its impact upon professional 
practice permeates the author’s entire approach to learn- 
ing. The limitations of traditional theories of learning, 
which assumed that all persons seeking professional edu- 
cation were mature individuals ready to be filled with 
knowledge, is devastatingly attacked. As the author points 
out, the classic approach to education is perhaps appropri- 
ate for animals and children, but not for the complex 
adaptation of adult capacities and limitations to profes- 
sional service. Few educators have observed more clearly 
the need to integrate learning with personality growth and 
chapter 4 contains a most eloquent and comprehensive 
discussion of the processes involved. The current contro- 
versy in some quarters over whether or not the learning of 
facts and techniques should be the focus in professional 
education, or whether the learning principles and methods 
of problem-solving should dominate is a question to which 
the author devotes much sound wisdom. The place of the 
development of a high sense of ethics in the training for 
professional activity is carefully evaluated. Should educa- 
tion focus primarily on intellectual achievement and tech- 
nical skill, or must not equal attention be devoted to the 
development of appropriate attitudes and feelings toward 
those served by a profession? 

The skilled professional educator must develop a well- 
ordered sequence of learning tasks and stimulate the stu- 
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dent in the direction of identifying with his profession, 
While engaged in this activity the tremendous impact of 
Sa ethics, client-practitioner relationships, and a 
ost of new concepts reacts profoundly upon each student. 
The educator must be aware of this and must handle the 
student’s reaction with finesse and understanding. 

The author devotes considerable pace to a discussion of 
“person-centered education” versus the “subject, or method- 
centered” approach. The author speaks with some authority 
in this area since her initial education was completed in 
preparation for teaching. Her reactions to much of the 
teacher-training process evidenced in some schools of 
education is that far too much time is spent on “how to 
teach,” with not enough time on “what to teach” and how 
to relate what is taught to the growth process of the stu- 
dent. The place of emotions in the learning process and the 
importance of self-awareness both by the teacher and 
student are well presented in this excellent book. 

The author has much to say also about the selection of 
students, pointing out that what is sought is not some ab- 
stract concept of the ideal student but a student who has 
some self-awareness of the dynamics of his own behavior 
and sufficient flexibility to adapt himself to new emotional 
involvements without losing his balance. The author points 
out that we must select socially educable students as well 
as intellectually educable ones. 

Those who are familiar with Charlotte Towle’s prior 
writings are well aware of her psychoanalytic orientation. 
The frame of reference of this book, as one would expect, 
is basically Freudian but Miss Towle brings a wealth of 
insight and a breadth of professional wisdom to her writing 
that eliminates any narrow conception of Freudian dynam- 
ics. Whatever one’s attitude toward theories of psychoanal- 
ysis, her thoughtful, lucid Sry sa of the feelings, reac- 
tions, and motivations of students in the professional learn- 
ing situation is both illuminating and provocative. Her 


analysis of the student’s fear of the new, his anxiety over 
his inadequacy when suddenly faced with new responsi- 
How to feel with — in trouble 


bilities, is clearly stated. 
without feeling like them is well illustrate 

A chapter dedicated to a discussion of the social compo- 
nent in professional education might well be read by med- 
ical and legal educators. A knowledge of the discoveries in 
the social sciences is essential to the development of social 
intelligence. Disciplined thinking, says the author, does not 
occur in a vacuum but must be supported by knowledge 
with which to think. Thus a disciplined use of social data 
is essential and does not automatically come from the mere 
exposure to orderly thinking and problem-solving in the 
natural sciences. In fact there appears to be little carry 
over from knowledge in the physical sciences, which makes 
it more and more incumbent upon educators to insist upon 
adequate preprofessional content in the social sciences, as 
well as awareness of the need to integrate this knowledge 
with professional training. 

The second half of the book is more specifically concerned 
with the content and methodology of social work education. 

Chapter 8, “The Place of Social Casework in Education 
for Social Work,” affords an excellent summary of the total 
content of social work education, showing that casework is 
but one area of training. The basic curricula now offered by 
most schools of social work fall into five classifications: 1. 
Social Treatment (social casework and social group work) ; 
2. Organization and administration of welfare services 
(including community organization); 3. Social research 
methods; 4. Contents from related fields, such as law, med- 
icine, psychiatry, and cultural anthropology; and 5. The 
history and philosophy of social work. | of 

The integration of this learning with the growth 
personality is specifically analyzed in subsequent chapters. 
The author’s theme that professional practice is far more 
than an intellectual exercise, but includes the inculcation 
of a system of ethics and values and, as has _been men- 
tioned earlier, the ability to think and act objectively In 
situations which constantly involve one emotionally is fur- 
ther delineated. 

Perhaps nowhere in the field of social welfare are the 
decisions fraught with greater emotional content than those 
involved in the treatment of offenders. Nor has any sé8- 
ment of social work been so fragmented by controversies 
over the nature and scope of training needed by practi 
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timers as has occurred in the field of corrections. It is this 
eviewer’s belief that no correctional administrator who 
rads and digests this volume can thereafter question the 
profound contribution social work training can make to 
the professional competence of personnel engaged in pro- 
jation, parole, or correctional institution inmate counsel- 


The book is, of course, not concerned with any one area 
or ent of social work, but is devoted to a basic ap- 
proach to broad peapanttones education; however, the im- 
jlications for probation, parole, or other correctional treat- 
ment endeavors are profound. 


Chicago, Ill. BEN S. MEEKER 
Collected Articles on Addiction 


Management of Addictions. Edited by Edward 
Podolsky, M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 413. $7.50. 


This book is a collection of 35 papers, 26 on alcohol addic- 
tion and 9 on drug addiction. Many, if not most, of these 
papers have been published in medical journals although 

erence to the original publication is not given. If one 
vants to read a number of articles on the same subjects 
that run the gamut from very poor to excellent, this is the 
bok to read. Some of the articles are of high professional 
qality and others read like paid advertisements for par- 
ticular pharmaceuticals. A number of the articles are 
“‘reliminary reports” which were published sufficiently 
lng ago so that if the findings had been substantiated the 
fnal reports should have been available. 

The 26 articles on alcohol addiction present about that 
many different approaches to treatment of the patient with 
alcoholism. Diethelm’s article on the problem of alcoholism 
islast in the series but should be read first. The use of sub- 
stances such as adrenal steroids, mebaral, carbon dioxide, 
calcium, tolserol, antabuse, disulfiram, and barbiturates is 
dealt with in the articles by the various authors. Some are 
critical appraisals; some are rather unobjective. The article 
by Lemere and Voegtlin on aversion treatment presents the 
results of a followup study of 4,096 of the “better circum- 
stanced type of alcoholic patient” treated over a period of 
B oo? An overall abstinence rate of 51 percent is re- 


po 

Of the nine articles on drug addiction, two are worthy 
of the reader’s serious attention. Pescor presents a discus- 
sion of the problem of narcotic drug addiction in a concise 
and comprehensive manner. The section on prevention re- 
fects his experience and objectivity. Prevention, he points 
out, has two basic approaches—protection of the individual 
ftom illegitimate drug contact and strengthening the in- 
tividual’s resistance to becoming an addict—and neither 
isasimple matter. The review article by Arora and Sharma 
8 another concise article which deals with individual as- 
pects of addiction—both drug and patient. Attention is 
given to the dangers and problems of barbiturate addiction 
ind withdrawal and the methadone substitution treatment 
¢ physical dependence on morphine, heroin, and similar 


Anyone familar with the field of drug addiction will have 
rad all the good papers in medical journals and anyone 
tot familiar with the field will have a problem in evaluat- 
ing the articles in this collection. 


Lexington, Ky. 


JAMES V. Lowry, M.D. 


National Data on Prisoners 


National Prisoner Statistics. Prisoners Released 
From State and Federal Institutions, 1951. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Bureau of Prisons, U. S. Depart- 
nent of Justice, 1955. Pp. 83. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has released its second 
Vo. ume on National Prisoner Statistics, thus continuing 
the series titled Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons 
tnd Reformatories that was published by the Bureau of 
the Census for the years 1926 to 1946. This volume, to- 
gether with that published in April 1955, Prisoners in 
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State and Federal Institutions, 1950, will be most welcome 
to correctional policy makers and criminological re- 
searchers for the recent statistics on prisoners, their 
sentences, time served, and release methods employed 
have been badly missed in the field since 1946. After the 
Bureau of the Census discontinued publication of prisoner 
statistics, the program was transferred by Congressional 
authorization to the Bureau of Prisons in 1950. With but 
small staff and limited funds for the purpose, the Bureau 
has carried forward an ambitious program in securing 
fuller state cooperation in reporting on prisoners and in 
developing comparable data from standardized schedules 
that were submitted to the institutions and subsequently 
coded under uniform procedures. In addition to the publi- 
cation of the comprehensive materials contained in these 
two volumes, the Bureau of Prisons has continued the 
former Census practice of releasing two summary bulletins 
each year, starting in 1950, giving data on prisoner popu- 
lation and movement and on executions, and has continued 
to publish annually its reports on Federal Prisons, con- 
taining a considerable amount of valuable statistical in- 
formation on federal prisoners. Hence, the Bureau has 
largely remedied the deplorable lack of national data that 
was occasioned by the termination of publications on 
prisoners and on criminal judicial statistics. It is hoped 
that the publication of court statistics, too, may one day 
be resumed. 

The 1950 report on penne, providing as it did a 
considerable amount of summary material on prison 
population, prisoners received, and executions for the years 
on which data had been unavailable, as well as detailed 
material relating to prisoners received in 1950, did not 
contain data on time served in prison. (See review by C. 
C. Van Vechten, FEDERAL PROBATION, September, 1955, 
p. 68.) This was not for lack of recognition of the value 
of such data, but it was considered desirable to develop a 
more comprehensive and detailed reporting on prison re- 
tention than had hitherto been attempted and to publish 
such material in a separate volume. The material, as here 
presented, is a great improvement on the reports previously 
available. The Census Bureau reports for 1937 to 1940 

rovided information in a summary table on median 
ength of time served and the length of time served by 
the first and ninth deciles of those released by major 
crimes and by method of release and, in another table, 
time served by state and by method of release. (See tables 
42 and 43, Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 
Reformatories, 1940.) More recently the reports contained 
a breakdown of the number of prisoners retained for 
each of 14 class intervals of time. (See table 58, Prisoners 
in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1946.) 
Until the present report, however, only the 1940 Census 
volume had provided data on time served covering only 
prisoners released for the first time on their sentences, 
other reports having covered all prisoners released, in- 
cluding those who had been returned for parole violations. 
Hence, only the 1940 data are comparable to those now 
published for 1951. 

The bulk of the 1951 volume is composed of a series of 
tables of uniform type in the Federal Government, the 
District of Columbia, and for each of the individual states 
(except Michigan) on the time served by felony prisoners 
before first release by offense and type of release. The re- 
port also contains grouped data in summary tables cover- 
ing all state and federal penal institutions, in which 
appear both the time-interval analysis and the range of 
imprisonment of the middle 80 percent, as well as median 
time served by offense and method of release. Thus, for the 
first time, very complete “time-served” information is 
made available in relation to the states, offenses, and 
methods of release, and eliminating cases that are merely 
serving parole revocation time. Two other departures from 
Census Bureau practice should be noted in these tables. 
Type of release is now broken down into “All Releases,” 
“Parole,” and “Other Releases” rather than “All Re- 
leases,” “Expiration of Sentence,” and “Other Types of 
Release.” This appears to be an improvement, providing 
as it does a more valuable picture of the extent and vari- 
ation in the use of parole. Also, in this report crimes are 
classified into 15 categories, subsuming several minor 
offenses under “Other,” rather than the 20 used in the 
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late Census Bureau reports—this a concession to space 
a without involving any serious sacrifice of 
ormation. 

In addition to the detailed data referred to above, the 
1951 report provides several other useful tables and charts. 
These include a graphic presentation of the variations in 
the median and middle 80 percent of months served by 
prisoners in each of the states and a series of charts 
showing the wide disparity in length of time served for 
each of six offenses and for all offenses in 18 selected 
states. Summary tables are also provided giving informa- 
tion by state on movement of sentenced prisoners, on first 
releases of felons as compared to other releases, and on 
parole as compared to other forms of release. One table 
compares time served under similar lengths of definite 
and maximums of indeterminate sentences, pointing up 
the marked tendency to the extended incarceration of 
prisoners under indeterminate sentences. There are also 
two tables specifically devoted to differences in offenses 
and lengths of imprisonment for white and Negro pris- 
oners. 

‘The textual material in this volume is brief, lucid, and 
factual. It points up the problems involved in interpreting 
time-served data but concludes that such data are a very 
useful basis for policy formulations in the correctional 
field, and suggests the need for reformulation: “ ... the 
time served by an offender for a given offense such as 
robbery or rape may vary so widely between different 
jurisdictions as to suggest the absence of a logical or 
equitable operation of release practices. Just as there 
appears to be no unifying philosophy of sentencing of 
criminal offenders in the United States, there is no observ- 
able dominating philosophy of release which can be derived 
from a study of the figures presented.” It may be noted 
that the sentencing and release provisions tentatively 
formulated in the Model Penal Code of the American Law 
Institute were poem in part on a study of these data. 

The type and page size as well as the quality of paper 
used in the Prison Bureau Publication are better suited 
to a clear and coherent presentation of the data than has 
been available in the past. 


New York City PAUL W. TAPPAN 


The Social Worker and Correctional Services 


The Field of Social Work. By Arthur E. Fink, 
Everett E. Wilson, and Merrill B. Conover. Third 
Edition. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1955. Pp. 630. $5.25. 


The authors justify this—the third edition of their 
deservedly popular textbook on the grounds of rapid de- 
velopments within the social work field. That the develop- 
ment is rapid is visible to all who look deeply and widely 
at the field. This is what the authors have done. As a re- 
sult, this is a book which informs and interests the experi- 
enced worker in the field who has been long immersed in 
his speciality and therefore has lost some perspective. It 
ought as well to stimulate and instruct the student for 
whom it is designed as a text. 

Unless a pending examination impels mastery of the 
full contents of a textbook, you use it selectively. You 
pick and choose. Of the chapters I picked and chose, let 
me call the attention of correctional workers to two: 
Chapter 5, “Social Work,” and Chapter 11, “The Correc- 
tional Services.” 

The chapter on “Social Work” is a new one and a dandy. 
Its chief appeal for me is this: I can understand it. As 
one who has studied, practiced, and taught social case- 
work, I have read piles of technical studies in “learned” 
journals, most of which were badly written, excessively 

artisan in point of view, and mostly incomprehensible. 

ew had the balance and cogency of this chapter written 
by Everett Wilson. Correctional workers seeking light on 
the subject of social casework can find it here. They won’t 
find a definition; they will find a balanced, illuminati 
discussion of what the social caseworker does, where an 
how he does it, and, most importantly, why. 


1 Austin MacCormick, The Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
May-June, 1950. 


I sought a reaction to the chapter on social casework 
from a young caseworker who received his master’s de- 
gree in social work 2 years ago. His reply: “Fine! If | 
had read it before starting training, I would have been 
helped greatly to get an overall view of what is involved 
when a social caseworker tries to help an inmate or 
po make constructive use of his social relationships.” 

think he is right. 

The chapter on “The Correctional Services” is an able 
account of professional social work’s contribution to re. 
habilitative processes which may be (but aren’t always) a 
part of the court, probation, prison, and parole practices, 
At a time when so much of our popular thinking and 
attitude is wedded to the theory of retributive punish- 
ment, it is heartening to have added evidence that the 
theory of rehabilitation is at the base of an ever-increasing 
number of services and programs in the correctional field. 
In this connection, readers of FEDERAL PROBATION will 
probably recall Austin MacCormick’s admonition that we 
need a single basic philosophy to which all those engaged 
in dealing with crime and criminals can subscribe. Then 
he goes on to say this: 


“The lack of such a basic philosophy and of ap- 
proved methods and procedures devised from it is 
perhaps the most significant feature of the crime 
situation in the United States today. It is the chief 
reason for our failure as a nation to develop a con- 
tinuous and fully integrated program of crime pre- 
vention and control. We are, instead, standing with 
one foot in the past and the other in the present, with 
one hand tilting the hands of justice toward retribu- 
tion and the other tilting them toward rehabilitation. 
We are dealing with crime ineffectively because we 
have not come to an agreement of how to deal with 
criminals,’" 


I hope those who are searching for a unifying philosophy 
and method for dealing with convicted criminals will read 
this ag on and the exciting case material on Chuck 
Morgan before completing their quest. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. EDMUND G. BURBANK 


Reports Received 


Court Investigations and Re . California Youth Av- 
thority, 401 State Office Bldg., No. 1, Sacramento 14, Calif. 
1955. Pp. 26. As part of its program for the development 
of probation standards, the California Youth Authority 
has published several manuals including “Standards for 
the Performance of Probation Duties” and “A Guide for 
the Preparation of Juvenile Court Petitions.” This latest 
pamphlet is concerned with the probation investigation and 
the report to the court. It contains a suggested outline for 
an adult probation report; one for a juvenile court report; 
and suggestions on how to plan for and carry through a 
probation investigation. 

Child Labor vs. Work Ewperience (Annual Report) 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16, 1955. Pp. 18. Recognizing the value of 
worthwhile work experience as a factor in a child’s pro- 
gress towards maturity, this report includes a set of de- 
sirable standards for the employment of young workers. 
It also lists a number of persistent child labor problems 
and discusses current criticisms of child labor law. 

Delinquency and Probation in California. Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics, State Office Bldg. No. 1, Sacramento, 
Calif., 1954. Pp. 95. Covering the year 1954, this report 
contains extremely valuable statistical data on delinquency 
and probation in California. The first section is devoted to 
a statistical review of all children referred to the juvenile 
probation departments of 39 counties, particularly those 
referred for delinquency. The second section presents : 
statistical summary of the youths committed to the Yout ' 
Authority and the third section presents an accounting © 
adult probation in California. : 

Employment Problems of Former Offenders. Delinquency 
and Crime Division, Canadian Welfare Council, = 
Cooper Street, Ottawa 4, Canada, 1955. Pp. 19. The ma : 
rial in this pamphlet forms a portion of a thesis written e 
the Toronto School of Social Work in 1954 by Jo 
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Melichercik. The purpose of the study was to determine 
whether employers have a definite policy regarding the 
hiring of former offenders. Employers, civil service offi- 
cials, labor unions, and bonding company policies were 
examined. Of the employers interviewed, 32 percent did 
not consider past offense an important factor in hiring 
- aeeatty the type of offense was an important con- 
sideration. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Honolulu (Annual Report) Ju- 
venile Court, First Judicial Circuit, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
1954. Pp. 39. Judge Corbett in his introduction to this 
report points out the additional facilities needed by the 
court to meet the problems created by an increasing rate 
of court cases. The usual statistical analyses on character- 
istics of delinquency and dependency cases, age distribu- 
tion, sex, type of commitments, and detention are included. 


Let’s Help Prevent Delinquency. Mississippi Children’s 
Code Commission, 301 Woolfolk State Office Bldg., Jackson, 
Miss., 1955. Pp. 11. This pamphlet gives in broad outline 
the needs of children everywhere and makes suggestions 
for meeting these needs in the local communities. 

Missouri State Board of Training Schools (Annual Re- 
port) State Board of Training Schools, Jefferson City, Mo., 
1955. Pp. 34. The three state training schools located at 
Chillicothe, Tipton, and Booneville are covered in this re- 
port. In addition, the report includes several national 
trend charts on juvenile delinquency and teen-age popula- 
tions. Over half of all juvenile court cases in Missouri 
during 1953 were delinquency cases. The total population 
of the three schools on June 30, 1955 was 447. 

Statistics on Family Casework. Family Service Associ- 
ation, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1955. Pp. 
32. The data presented in this report cover the year 1954 
and is the 29th year of uniform national statistical report- 
ing by family service agencies providing national trends 
in family casework services. During 1954, 60 private mem- 
ber agencies of the Family Service Association particip- 
ated in submitting data. The long-term trend shows a 
decline in long-term financial assistance. The actual vol- 
Poa of service, however, showed a pronounced increase in 


The Bureau of Child Guidance in the New York City 
Schools. Board of Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y., 1955. Pp. 204. This is 
a report of a 2-year survey of the organization and func- 
tions of the child guidance and clinical services for the 
school children of New York City. The survey was financed 
by special contributions from several foundations. The re- 
port contains a detailed proposed program covering social 
work and psychological services, psychiatric and clinical 
services, and research. 


The Exceptional Child Faces Adulthood. The Woods 
School, Langhorne, Pa., 1955. Pp. 114. The proceedings of 
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the 1955 Conference of the Child Resea.zh Clinic are made 
available in this publication. Held in collaboration with the 
Department of Special Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, the three sessions devoted to the oe 
topic of the exceptional child include discussions on Adjust- 
ing the Exceptional Adolescent to Adult Life, {en 
for Social Adjustment, and Changing Attitudes Towar 
the Mentally Handicapped. 

Towards Human Dignity. Philadelphia Department of 
Public Welfare, Philadelphia, Pa., 1955. Pp. 28. This is the 
story of the development of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare and the expansion of its services between 1952 and 
1955. It covers the child care program, care of the aged, 
and correctional institutions. 

Uniform Crime Reports. (Semiannual Bulletin) Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1955. Pp. 66. The summary on crime trends, Jan- 
uary to June 1955, shows that the estimated total major 
crimes declined about 1 percent in the first half of 1955 as 
compared with the same months in 1954. Reported urban 
and rural crime totals also declined. “The year 1955 may 
show a long overdue break in the upward crime trend of 
the past seven years.” 


Books Received 


The Challenge of Law Reform. By Authur T. Vanderbilt. 
eee: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. 194. 


Crime, Courts, and Probation. Charles L. Chute and 
Marjorie Bell. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
Pp. 264. $4.75. 

Criminology. By Robert G. Caldwell. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1956. Pp. 750. $6.50. . 

The Fields of Group Psychotherapy. By S. R. Slavson. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1956. $6.00. 

Guidance in Groups. By Margaret B. Bennett. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. Pp. 396. $5.50. 

The Officer in the Courtroom. By Floyd N. Heffron. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1955. Pp. 154. $4.50. 

Promise for Youth: Exploring Psychiatric Research in 
Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Welfare and Health 
Council, 1955. Pp. 61. $1.00. 

Religion in Prison. By J. Arthur Hoyles. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 141. $3.50. 

Social Casework in Great Britain. Edited by Cherry 
Morris. New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 
1956. $4.00. i 

Somebody Up There Likes Me. By Rocky Graziano with 
Rowland Barber. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 
Pp. 376. $3.95. 


If you love knowledge, you will be a master of knowledge. What you have come 
to know, pursue by exercise; what you have not learned, seek to add to your knowled 
for it is as reprehensible to hear a profitable saying and not grasp it as to be offe 
recepts are better 

ugh all time. 

—ISOCRATES 


a good gift by one’s friends and not accept it. Believe that many 
than much wealth, for wealth quickly fails us, but precepts abide 
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News From the Field 


Federal Youth Corrections Act Frank T. Flynn 
Used to an Increasing Extent Dies Unexpectedly 


Chairman Scovel Richardson of the United States Parole Professor Frank T. Flynn, 47, a member of the facul 
Board reported in January that significant gains were of the University of Chicago school of social service a 
made in 1955 as the result of wider use of the Youth Ministration since 1947, died unexpectedly on January ll 
Corrections Act in the handling of young offenders. from a heart attack while on his way to a downtown facul- 

“The increasing extent to which judges have used the ‘ty dinner. . oul, fas ; 
act, the high number of parolees during the year, and the One of the leading authorities in the correctional field, 
relatively small number of warrants executed for parole Dr. Flynn was in demand as a speaker, lecturer, and dis- 
violations speak well for the success of the program,” cussion leader at universities, conferences, and institutes, 
Richardson said in a report to Attorney Gen erbert He served as a consultant to a number of state and local 
Brownell, Jr. correctional institutions and agencies. 

“The Parole Board’s Youth Division,” the report said, For 13 years Professor Flynn taught at the University 
“ig in its second full year of operation. Since the Youth °f Notre Dame where he was director of the graduate pro- 
Corrections Act became effective there have been more am in social work. He received his doctor of philosophy 
than 600 young offenders under 22 years of age sentenced degree from the University of Chicago in 1949. 
under its provisions. The Act has been used by 44 of the _, Professor Flynn worked closely with the federal proba- 
58 judicial circuits east of the Mississippi River where it tion service for more than a decade, having an active part 
has so far been certified. The Act means» for individual- in its training institutes and the Chicago Training Center. 
ized treatment programs for youthful offenders and makes Commenting on his work, Louis J. ee chief of proba- 
mandatory a dno y under parole supervision of at least 1 tion for the Administrative Office of the United States 
year prior to the expiration of sentence. Courts, said: ’ ; 

“There have been 127 youth offenders placed on parole Dr. Flynn contributed in large measure to the general 


since the implementation of the Act,” Richardson said. improvement of practices and methods of federal probation 

Of that number, 116 have been granted parole since Janu- Officers. He has left us in the prime of his life and we shall 

ary 1, 1955. Since that date there have Soon only 10 war- iss him. But his memory and all that he meant to each of 

rants executed for violation of parole. us will live with all who had the privilege to know and to 
Certification of the Act for the judicial circuits west of Work with him. ap 

the Mississippi River awaits the availability of additional Dr. Flynn is survived by his widow, three sons, and two 

institutional facilities which must be provided to handle daughters. 

oo ee increase in the number of persons to be com- 

mi under 


the Act when all the federal judicial circuits = 
can avail themselves of it. The Department of Justice is Senate Subcommittee Completes 
requesting Congress to appropriate the necessary funds [nyestigation of Narcotics 


ariaitciane The United States has more narcotic addicts than any 
Moe other country in the Western World. In spite of all that 
Virginia Completes Study federal officials have done within their power and under 
ere y handicaps, the illicit drug traffic has trebled in the 
Of Its Parole System since yg Il. — is re- 
on com- 
The Bureau of Public Administration of the University titted in the larger metropolitan areas and 25 percent of 
of Virginia has presented in a 131-page mimeograph all reported crimes in the nation. 
volume an appraisal of the first 12 years of the Common- These startling statements are among the 10 preliminary 
wealth’s parole system. findings of the Senate’s Subcommittee on Improvements in 
In 1954 the University was asked by the parole board to the Federal Criminal Code (narcotics investigation) an- 
survey the organization and management of the parole 


system and to analyze and evaluate the records of those 


oe released on parole from October 1942 to January Senate Resolution 67, adopted March 18, 1955, authorized 


the first nationwide investigation of the illicit narcotics 

The University’s study and the Attorney General’s Sur- traffic, narcotics smuggling operations, drug addiction, and 
vey of Release Procedures in 1939 used generally the same the treatment of drug addicts. The aim of the inquiry was 
factors for appraisal. With very rare and unimportant to find ways and means of improving the federal criminal 
exceptions, the findings and conclusions of both studies are ode and other laws and enforcement procedures dealing 
the same, the report points out. 


with th ion, sale, and rtati f narcotics, 
the highlight findings of the study are the 
ollowing: 


2 Since its initial organization meeting on May 27, 1955, 
Male parolees represented much greater risks than fe- the subcommittee has conducted 37 days of open hearings 
male parolees. The younger the parolee, the greater the jn 11 cities and has heard 345 witnesses. 


chances he will violate. In addition, evidence and innumberable practical ret- 
Forgers, auto thieves, store breakers, and armed robbers a series of 


represented the greatest parole risks. : questionnaires mailed to 52 attorneys general of 
arolees whose parents were separated or divorced had states and possessions, 94 United States attorneys, 1,120 


the highest violation rates. ; : in cities and 


on parole than did nonmembers or inactive members. The subcommittee is now drafting specific legislation 
armers made excellent parole risks. based on its findings. 


Heavy drinkers demonstrated a definite tendency to vio- Commenting on the subcommittee’s investigations, Set- 


late parole. i id: 
Satisfaction with a job and a living wage were the major pe eye rised and shocked at the extent and far 


deterrents to parole violation. ; reaching effect of the illicit drug traffic in the United States 
In Virginia the Parole Board administers both proba- and have concluded that narcotic addiction and the dope 


tion and parole. The survey, however, was limited to traffic constitute one of the most serious problems facing 
parole. the nation.” 
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Medical Research in Federal 
Prisons Praised by Bennett 


Several “unusually significant” research projects are 
being conducted by the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice in federal penal and correctional institutions, accord- 
ing to James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, in a report to Attorney General Herbert Brown- 


ell, Jr. 

Through a research project developed at the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, an effective vaccine 
which provides protection against one group of common 
cold viruses has n developed this year. A team of scien- 
tists is continuing this research project with viruses which 
cause respiratory infections. 

Another team of experts is carrying on a research pro- 
ject aimed at improving the effectiveness of the polio 
vaccine now in use. Initial results offer hope for a potent 
and safe vaccine that can be given by mouth, Bennett re- 


rts. 
"Taker research projects in federal institutions are con- 
cerned with the effects of industrial noises on hearing, the 
rate of absorption of DDT, and the effect of flouride treat- 
ment on dental caries. 

For 25 years the USPHS has provided medical, psychi- 
atric, <? sychological services to the federal prison 
service, a Bennett. During the past year, 10 federal 
rison hospitals have been surveyed and accredited by the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. 


Prisoner Executions 
Continue To Decline 


The number of executions under civil authority in 1955 
continued their downward trend, according to National 
Prisoner Statistics released in February by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

The 76 executions in 1955 was the smallest number since 
the series on executions was begun in 1930, except for the 
record low of 62 executions in 1953. 

During the decade 1930-39 an average of 167 prisoners 
per year were executed compared with an average of 128 
during 1940-49, and of 82 during the 6-year period 1950-55. 
Over the 26-year period the nation’s four major geographi- 
cal regions each shared in the decline. 

No executions of prisoners by the armed forces are in- 
cluded in the statistics for the three periods cited. However, 
during the period 1930 to 1955 the armed forces carried out 
154 executions, 148 between 1942 to 1950, and 3 each in 
1954 and 1955. 

The Bureau’s 4-page bulletin gives execution data by 
offense, race, sex, age, state, method, and year. Copies may 
be obtained from the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


House of Commons Votes 
To Abolish Death Penalty 


The British House of Commons voted 293 to 262, Feb- 
Tuary 16, to abolish the death penalty. 
he vote was on an amendment calling on the Govern- 
ment to introduce legislation immediately for the abolition 
of capital punishment, or for its suspension for an exper- 


imental period. 
he | Of all the major nations in Western Europe, only Britain 
20 with its hanging and France with its guillotine still impose 


the death penalty. 

The vote does not actually outlaw capital punishment. 
The Government must now introduce legislation to end it. 
Then the bill must go to the House of Lords, which is 


en- § Violently opposed to abolition. 

tat ‘he decision came somewhat as a surprise. Right up 
tes until the vote, supporters of abolition were not sure they 
ope enough votes to end a tradition as old as Britain itself. 
ing | _ The Government had sought to modify the death penalty, 


not abolish it—UP. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Ervis W. Lester Named Chairman 
Of California Adult Authority 


Ervis W. Lester, member of the California Adult Au- 
thority since 1945, has been named by Governor Goodwin 
J. Knight as chairman of the Authority to succeed Walter 
A. Gordon who was appointed Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands last October. 

Lester attended the University of Oklahoma and was 
appointed to the Los Angeles police department in 1925. 
Six years later he was appointed a detective lieutenant and 
in 1940 captain of police. ’ 

In 1930 Lester assisted in the reorganization and expan- 
sion of the Juvenile Division of the Los Angeles Police 
Department and developed an inservice training course 
for juvenile officers. From 1935 to 1945 he was a member of 
the pores academy training staff. In 1942 he was appoint- 
ed deputy chief of police and assigned as director of the 
technical services bureau. He is coauthor of Peace Officers’ 
Manual on Juvenile Control, published by the California 
Department of Justice. 

n November 1955 Governor Knight appointed Lester as 
California Administrator for the Interstate Probation and 
Parole Compact. 


M. L. Harney, Treasury Law 
Enforcement Official, Retires 


Malachi L. Harney, technical assistant to the Secretary 
of Treasury for enforcement, retired from Government 
service in January after 36 years as a federal law-enforce- 
ment officer. 

After graduation from college Harney taught public 
school in Minnesota and Wisconsin and entered service 
with the Treasury Department in 1920. For the past 20 
years he was in administrative posts with the Department, 
from 1941 to 1946 as assistant chief coordinator for Treas- 
ury enforcement agencies, and since 1952 as chief coordi- 
nator. From 1936 to 1952 he was assistant to Commissioner 
Harry J. Anslinger of the United States Bureau of Nar- 
cotics. 


Funny Business By Hershberger 


| 


“The men jurors can’t agree, so we’ve made the 
decision!” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 
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Provost Marshal General Comments 
On Narcotics in Armed Services 


Parents worried about rumors that their sons are be- 
coming drug addicts in the Army, particularly in the Far 
East, were put at ease by Major General William H. 
Maglin, the Provost Marshal General of the Army. 

Before the House Ways and Means subcommittee inves- 
tigating narcotic addiction General Maglin reported that 
the Far East Command narcotic offense rate for narcotic 
offenses of all types—including the addict—is approxi- 
mately 2.4 per 1,000 military personnel. The rate of ad- 
dicts alone in the continental United States is established 
at approximately 2.2 per 1,000 males 21 to 30. 

An Army study for the Far East in 1954 shows that the 
rate of addiction is below the civilian rate in the United 
States. An Armed Forces world-wide 6-month study in 
1955 reveals that the rate of addiction is considerably 
lower than the civilian rate in the United States. 

The Armed Forces do not view with complacency the use 
of narcotics or other habit-forming drugs, the General 
said. It is recognized that constant vigilance is necessa 
to insure that a continued effort is made to suppress an 
control this illicit traffic. 


Crime Prevention Foundation 
To Study Causes of Crime 


The American Foundation for Crime Prevention, a non- 
profit organization to study and investigate causes of 
crime, has been incorporated in California. Among the in- 
corporators are Dean Robert Kingsley of the University 
of Southern California school of law; Robert A. Neeb, Jr., 
a Beverly Hills attorney; and Austin H. MacCormick, 
professor of criminology at the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

“The foundation will be the first of its kind,” said 
Kingsley, “and can be of great help in showing private cit- 
izens and clubs how they can actively engage in this im- 
portant work.” : 

Kingsley said he thought that “proper study and inves- 
tigation into the causes of crime will aid educators, police- 
men, clergy, and the general public in recognizing the 
major elements that attract crime and criminals.” Partic- 
ular attention to the causes of juvenile crime will be given 
by the foundation. 

Professor MacCormick pointed out that “all over Amer- 
ica there stands a public ready to aid in stopping crime. 
We hope to show them the way to help their own commun- 
ities in a national drive against crime.” 

The possibility of a weekly TV dramatic show on what 
aoe, 6 human being to become a criminal is being con- 
sidered. 

The foundation will be supported from private sources 
and will not be subsidized in any way by tax money. 
Regional offices are expected to be opened in the East, 
South, and Midwest to make available information on how 
ang citizens can participate in local crime prevention 

rives. 


U. S. Attorney Urges Controls 
On the Use of Barbiturates 


United States Attorney Leo A. Rover of the District of 
Columbia told Congress in January that the use of barbi- 
turates is climbing steadily in the District and urged legis- 
lation intended to make them harder to get. 

In testimony before a House Ways and Means subcom- 
mittee he recommended a law which would make it an 
offense—at least a misdemeanor—for any one to possess 
barbiturates illegally. He said this would not affect people 
entitled to have the medicine under doctor’s prescriptions. 

Rover also said some druggists dole out barbiturates in 
such a way that they must know they are taking care of 
addicts. He recommended that pharmacists be required to 
maintain inventories of these drugs just as they do for 
narcotics. 


Crime in 1955 Is Slightly 
Less Than in 1954, Says FBI 


An estimated total of 2,255,000 major crimes is indicat- 
ed in the preliminary statistics for 1955 compiled by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, according to Director J, 
Edgar Hoover. This is approximately 0.5 percent less 
than in 1954. 

“While this preliminary report indicates that 1955 will 
be the first year since 1947 in which crime has not in. 
creased, there is little cause for rejoicing,” Hoover said. “It 
must be remembered that in 1954 more crimes were com- 
mitted than in any prior year on record. More than four 
serious offenses have been committed every minute since 
January 1, making 1955 the fourth consecutive year in 
which more than 2 million major crimes have been 
recorded.” 

Commenting upon his Bureau’s role in combatting crime 
during 1955, Hoover said, “The FBI is both an investi- 
gative and a service agency. In addition to having juris- 
diction over some 140 Federal ae matters, we 
render thousands of laboratory, identification, and train- 
ing services to other law-enforcement agencies without 
charge.” 

The FBI Director highly praised state and local law- 
enforcement authorities for the cooperation they extended 
the FBI during 1955. “We sincerely appreciate the assis- 
tance which police across the Nation have given us, and we 
are only too happy to reciprocate whenever possible,” he 
said. “No law-enforcement agency which operates in a 
vacuum can effectively fulfill its responsibilities to the 
public. There must be a continuous exchange of informa- 
tion and assistance.” 

There was a continued rise in requests for cost-free ex- 
aminations of evidence by the FBI laboratory during 1955. 
More than 27,000 requests for scientific examinations were 
received by the FBI laboratory last year. These involved 
some 120,000 specimens and required approximately 
138,000 examinations by laboratory personnel. 

The FBI’s Identification Division received an average of 
well over 20,000 fingerprint cards for processing each 
working day in 1955. More than 5,200,000 sets of finger- 
prints were received last year, increasing the total number 
of cards in the FBI’s criminal fingerprint files to 
28,000,000 and in its noncriminal files to 110,000,000. 

During 1955 the FBI provided assistance, upon request, 
in 2,200 training schools for state and local police in all 
parts of the United States. Additionally, two sessions of 
the FBI National Academy, which provides 12 weeks of 
advanced training to law-enforcement officers, were held. 
Including the 161 officers who attended these two sessions, 
the National Academy’s graduates now total 3,065. 


Leavenworth Inmates To Sponsor 
Two Needy Boys for Third Year 


Bok Nam Om, 2%-year-old Korean boy, and a French 
youngster, Michel Fraise, age 12, both dependent children, 
will be sponsored by inmates of the Leavenworth Peniten- 
itary for the third consecutive year. , 

Two years ago an appeal from Save the Children Foun- 
dation. Inc., to help needy children in foreign lands was 
brought to the attention of the inmates at Leavenworth. 
Contributions were sufficient to sponsor both boys for 1 
year, during which time each boy received packages 0: 
food, toys, toilet articles, and other necessities. At the close 
of the first year the inmates were asked to continue thei 
help for another year. Again the response was spontaneous 
and generous. Funds are now being raised for a third year. 

Commenting on the sponsorship program, one of the 
Leavenworth inmates writes: ae 

“Our own cares have been greatly diminished by the 
letters of gratitude from Korea and France. Our own 
have become more bearable through the 
edge that we have helped to give to these boys a few © 
the simple things that growing boys should have. We are 
learning that it is possible to find our own in another's 
good. And in this improved state of thinking we are better 
able to meet and master our own problems. 
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Fred T. Wilkinson Named 
Warden at Atlanta Prison 


Frederick T. Wilkinson, warden of the United States 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, has been appointed warden at 
the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta. He succeeds 
Warden William H. Hardwick who died in November. 

Warden Wilkinson began his federal prison career at 
Atlanta in 19388. He served in various administrative ca- 
pacities in the Bureau of Prisons, as superintendent of the 
federal prison camp at Mill Point, West Virginia, and as 
warden of the United States Penitentiary at McNeil Is- 
land, Washington, before his assignment at Lewisburg. 

During World War II Wilkinson served with the United 
States Marine Corps and was seriously wounded at Iwo 


ima. 
John C. Taylor, associate warden, is acting warden at 
the Lewisburg penitentiary. 


Michigan Prisoners Announce 
lady-of-the-Year Award 


Mrs. Flored Desmond, chief of the special service divi- 
sion of the Michigan Employment Security Commission, 
has been named Lady of the Year by inmates of the 
Michigan State Prison at Jackson. 

Mrs. Desmond was the first lady ever to visit Michigan’s 
parole camp at Jackson and is one of the 12 speakers in- 
vited from the outside to address each prerelease class on 
problems that confront the parolee. Her talks relate prima- 
tily to job finding. Mrs. Desmond takes part in a similar 
pro ram at the federal correctional institution at Milan, 

ichigan. 

“Her warm personality and the sincere interest she shows 


4 § those with a social or physical handicap have helped to 
iy make her the well-beloved figure she is,” writes the Specta- 

tor, inmate publication at the Jackson institution. “Many 
if people peek of aiding the parolee. Mrs. Desmond does it.” 
h In addition to serving the State, Mrs. Desmond has been 


of “invaluable service” in securing employment for federal 
probationers and parolees. “Everyone of our officers,” says 
afederal probation officer at Detroit,“will attest to the fact 
that many of the men referred to her are those who would 
not otherwise be employed. If the man is willing to work, 
Mrs. Desmond will always come up with something.” 

_Mr. Jack Desmond accompanies Mrs. Desmond on all her 
visits. He has shown the same friendly interest to extend a 


helping hand, too, and has given employment to many 
parolees. 


Not All First Offenders Necessarily 
lntitled to Probation, Says Judge 


It is not the intent of probation to give every person an 
opportunity to commit at least one criminal offense freed 
from liability to punishment. This is the view expressed by 
Judge S. A. Lynne of the Eighth Judicial Circuit of Ala- 

in denying probation to a defendant convicted of 
manslaughter who had made application for probation. 

,, Jur probation law is founded upon humanitarian con- 
siderations,” said Judge Lynn in his order. “If properly ad- 
ministered, that is to say, with caution and circumspection, 
(probation ) should prove advantageous both in the preven- 
tion of crime and in the return of the convicted to society 
’8 a useful member. The true scope of the law is to be 
found in dealing with those who, through ignorance, youth, 
experience, or weakness of will, have strayed from the 
straight and narrow way’ and run counter to the laws 
erected for the good of society.” 


« 
the The defendant,” the Judge continued, “has reached the 
own ts of awareness and discretion; her education and ex- 
ow- ference are ample; the verdict of the jury, approved by 
y of appellate courts, adjudged she realized what she was 


are peo when she committed the act for which she stands 
er’s dine and that this realization did not deter her from 


berately violating the law.” 
Judge Lynne’s order is reprinted, in part, in the January 


1956 issue of the Alabama Lawyer. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Kentucky Judicial Council 
Recommends Family Courts 


Kentucky’s Judicial Conference on Divorce and Divorce 
Laws in its report in March to the 1956 General Assembly 
recommended the establishment of specialized courts to 
handle domestic relations problems including divorce, cus- 
tody and maintenance of children, adoption, and juvenile 
delinquency. A 12-member committee consisting of judges, 
lawyers, and legislators conducted the study for the 
Council pursuant to a resolution of the 1954 session of the 
General Assembly. 

Kentucky’s statutes list 13 grounds for divorce. Cruel 
and inhuman treatment, the Council points out, is the legal 
ground for approximately 75 percent of the estimated 7,000 
to 8,000 divorces granted in Kentucky each year. The 
Council calls attention to the fact that in the majority of 
cases divorces are granted on some legal ground entirely 
unrelated to the true underlying cause for the breakdown 
in marriage. : 

In its report the Council emphasizes the direct relation- 
ship between broken homes and delinquency and discloses 
that children are involved in about 50 percent of the di- 
vorce cases in the state. 

In conclusion, the Council states: “If we are to be real- 
istic in our approach to divorce and make every possible 
effort to salvage marriages that are in the final stages of 
being shattered and if we are to adequately safeguard and 
protect the children involved, there can be no doubt that we 
will have to establish new judicial machinery in the form 
of specialized courts. ... The judge, by himself, can do 
little more than is being done today. He needs and must 
have the advice and assistance of doctors, psychiatrists, 
ministers, social workers, and family ‘service organiza- 
tions. These are the people and agencies who have shown 
themselves able and willing to obtain from the parties the 
underlying causes of the disagreement, and these same 
people, having the confidence of the parties, are in the best 
— to assist in removing those causes and restoring 

armony.” 

A more comprehensive study of a laws as well as 
divorce laws in Kentucky is recommended by the Council. 


Illinois Establishes Commission 
On the Care of Alcoholics 


Tilinois’ answer to the problem of alcoholism is the Com- 
mission on the Care of Alcoholics approved by Governor 
William G. Stratton and the 69th General Assembly. 

The new commission will investigate care and treatment 
facilities in Illinois to care for the increasing number 
of alcoholics including both private and state hospitals. 

The commission has been told that approximately 25 
percent of all admissions to Illinois mental hospitals are 
alcoholics and that one half of these are repeaters. Admis- 
sions of patients suffering from alcoholism is rising but 
admissions of patients with other ailments is decreasing. 

Five state senators, five members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and five persons appointed by the Governor are 
serving on the commission. 


Warden Edwin B. Swope 
Dies Following Operation 


Edwin B. Swope, 68, warden of the New Mexico prison 
and former warden of the United States Penitentiary at 
Alcatraz Island, California, died December 26 at San Fran- 
cisco, 2 days following an operation. Warden Swope was 
vacationing at San Francisco at the time of his death. 

Warden Swope started prison work in 1934 as warden 
of the New Mexico State Prison. Four E funn later he joined 
the federal prison system. He served as warden at the 
United States Penitentiary at Terre Haute from June 1940 
to October 1944 and warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Englewood, Colorado, from 1944 to 1948 
when he was appointed warden at Alcatraz. Following his 
retirement from the federal service in January 1955 he re- 
turned to his native state to take over the prison there. 
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Robert M. Lindner, Nationally 
Known Criminologist, Dies 


Robert M. Lindner, 41, nationally known criminal psy- 
chologist and writer, died unexpectedly of a heart attack 
on February 27. 

A graduate of Bucknell University in 1935, Dr. Lindner 
received his master of arts degree from Cornell University 
in 1936 and his doctor of philosophy degree in 1938. From 
1939 to 1945 he was a United States Public Health Service 
a att with the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 

ennsylvania, and from 1945 was psychologist at Haarlem 
Lodge, Catonsville, Maryland, and also criminal psycholo- 
gist for the Maryland State Board of Correction. 

Dr. Lindner is the author of Rebel Without Cause 
(1944), Stone Walls and Men (1945), Prescription for Re- 
bellion (1952), and The Fifty-Minute Hour (1955), a col- 
lection of true psycholanalytic tales. His thesis in Prescrip- 
tion for Rebellion was that “adjustment to a maladjusted 
society is not only stupid but dangerous.” 

Dr. Lindner was also co-editor of the Handbook of Cor- 
rectional fp mp (1947) with the late Dr. Robert V. 
—— At the time of his death he was completing another 


Prison Director Frowns 


On Use of Leg Shackles 


Further use of leg shackles in 84 of North Carolina’s 93 

nal units is forbidden, it has been ordered by William F 

ailey, director of prisons for the state. 

In use through the pe shackles were worn by those 
employed in camps and road building projects. Leather leg 
cuffs will be limited to nine of the state’s close-security 
camps for problem cases. The officials consider the continu- 
ed use of leg cuffs as an interim measure. 

“The department looks forward to the day when the last 
vestige of an outmoded penology can be finally removed 
from the state prison system,” the order concluded. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


“... And don’t start any riots over the food they serve 
you! ... Remember, you’re not at home now! 


Reprinted by special permission the Washington Post and Times Herald 
and Field Enterprises, Inc. 


Probationers Learn From Those 
Who Have Been Rehabilitated 


In Chief Justice Irving Ben Cooper’s Court of Special 
Sessions in New York City new probationers share the 
experience of those who have been rehabilitated by proba- 
tion. An account of the experiment is given in the annual 
report of the court. 

articipants in Judge Cooper’s experiment included 
eight youth age 16 to 19 recently placed on probation 
and eight “graduates” whose probation was terminated at 
least 5 years ago. 

Among the graduates were a school teacher convicted of 
larceny from a store; an $85-a-week factory worker con- 
victed of using drugs; a teletype operator convicted of 
larceny from an employer; an electronics specialist con- 
victed of possessing firearms; an auto salesman convicted 
of larceny from a truck; a sales clerk convicted of possess- 
ing an imitation pistol with intent to commit robbery; 
and a trucker convicted of forgery. 

All of the graduates had unblemished records during 
pe and all had “gone straight” for 5 years after 

ischarge from probation. In their meeting together each 
vy: was introduced to the new probationers by Chief 
ustice Cooper. A question and answer period followed 
relating to problems and concerns of the new probationer. 


Elbert V. Nash Named Warden 
Of Missouri State Penitentiary 


Sgt. Elbert V. Nash, 37, of the Missouri State Highway 
Patrol has been appointed warden of the State Peniten- 
tiary. The appointment was made by Col. James D. Carter, 
director of the Department of Corrections, from the three 
highest candidates certified by an Oral Examining Board 
consisting of Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons; Hugh P. O’Brien, chairman of 
the Indiana State Board of Correction; C. T. Pihlblad, 
chairman of the department of sociology at the University 
of Missouri; and Curtis Brostron, former chief inspector of 
the St. Louis Police Department. ; 

The Examining Board interviewed each of the 14 candi- 
dates who had passed the written examination and each 
member submitted his independent evaluation of each can- 
didate. On the basis of these evaluations the State’s per- 
sonnel division certified the three top candidates from 
which Nash was selected. 

Nash received his bachelor of science degree in 1943 and 
shortly after joined the State Highway Patrol. He was one 
of the members of the Highway Patrol named to investi- 
gate the 1954 riot and fire at the penitentiary. He has been 
— associated with the penitentiary during the past 

years. 

Dr. Manuel N. Brown, associate warden of the Minn- 
esota Penitentiary, with a score 87.1, topped the three fi- 
nally certified. Nash was second with a score of 85.7. Third 
among those certified was Marine Captain John L. Dean of 
~ United States Naval Retraining Command at Norfolk, 

irginia. 


Newspaper Reporter Praises 
Work of Probation Clerks 


“Clerks Help Parolees Get Good Start.” This is the head- 
line of a newspaper eapeens Sy James Byrnes in the Feb- 
ruary 14 issue of the Cleveland News. . 

Reporter Byrnes had read in the December issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION the article, “The Clerk Also Has an 
Important Part in Probation,” by Jane Brewer, chief clerk 
for the federal probation office at San Francisco. He 
made inquiry of Chief Probation Officer Myron E. Patter 
son of the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio, at Cleveland, as to the nature of the work 
of the three clerks in his office, particularly their helpful- 
ness to probationers and parolees who come to the proba- 
tion office. On the basis of his interview he wrote his story. 

At the top of the news account is a picture of the three 
“attractive young women” in the Cleveland office. 
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Mark S. Richmond, associate warden at the United States 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed associate warden at the United States Peniten- 
tiary at McNeil Island, Washington. 

The District of Columbia Jail was host on February 9th 
to 60 members and friends of the Corrections Section of 
the D. C. United Community Services who toured the 
1,100-capacity institution and were served a dinner pre- 

by the inmates. Donald Clemmer, director of the 
istrict of Columbia Department of Corrections, and 
Colonel Curtis Reid, superintendent of the Jail, arranged 
the tour as a part of the Department’s program to 
acquaint the citizenry of the Nation’s Capital with its 
penal and correctional institutions. 


The National Legal Aid Association headquarters office 
moved in February from New York City to the American 
Bar Center, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Indiana, is president-elect of the Indiana State Conference 
on Social Work. He will take office in January 1957. 
Kuharich is past president of the Indiana Probation and 
Parole Association. 


Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of the Osborne 
Association, Inc., and professor of criminology at the Uni- 
versity of California, has been appointed by Governor 
Knight as chairman of California’s Special Study Com- 
mission on Correctional Facilities and Services. The Com- 
mittee is charged with studying correctional services 
(probation, institutions, and parole) on the state and 
oul levels, and in the juvenile as well as the adult 


James VY. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons; Thomas Grover, federal parole executive; and 
A. E. Gottshall of the Criminal Division of the Department 
of Justice and editor of FEDERAL PROBATION’s “Looking 
at the Law,” in December received Department of Justice 
2j-year awards. 


Dr. J. M. Janney, medical director for the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, was elected president of the Medical 


Correctional Association at the annual Congress of Cor- 
tections. 


William C. Adamson, M.D., director of the Community 
uidance Center at Austin, Texas, has been named director 
of the Child Study, Treatment, and Research Center of 
the Woods Schools at Langhorne, Pennsylvania. A child 
Wsychiatrist, Dr. Adamson has had extensive experience 
in the field of child: behavior and development. 

Albert Wahl, chief probation officer of the United States 

ct Court for the Northern District of California, 

Was general chairman of the Central Contra Costa County 

Town Hall Meeting on “Youth in 1955,” held January 12. 

¢ Town Meeting is one of many called throughout Cali- 

fornia at the request of Governor Goodwin J. Knight to 
help the state hold the line on juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Norval Morris, associate professor on the faculty of 
law at the University of Melbourne, Australia, is teaching 
course in American and European correctional systems 
uring the second semester at Boston University. 

Connecticut shows a decrease in delinquency when states 
around it show an increase. Connecticut has had a regional 


, of BF detention home for 13 years. Not a child has been placed 

; an "a jail in the state during this time. The state juvenile 

lerk Burt provides uniformly good probation and detention 
He § *tvice even to small counties which could not otherwise 

“ford it, 

- Fairfax and Arlington counties of Virginia and the cities 

ful % Alexandria and Falls Church have earmarked funds 


totaling $170,000 for the construction of a regional de- 
ition home. 


ron H. Wilson, warden of the Newcastle County 


t use, Wilmington, Delaware, has been named direc- 
tof the new Delaware State Correctional System. 


“oba- 
tory: 
three 


It Has Come to Our Attention 
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Erling W. Barker, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Okla- 
homa at Oklahoma City, will retire April 6 after 34 years’ 


federal service, 21 of them with the federal probation 
system. 


Dr. John Jacob Scherer, Jr., 74, Lutheran clergyman for 
52 years, died at Richmond, Virginia, January 14. For 
nearly 40 years Dr. Scherer was associate judge of Rich- 
mand’s juvenile and domestic relations court while serving 
as a pastor of his church. He helped establish the juvenile 
court and was founder and first president of the Richmond 
School of Social Work and Public Health. 


California prison inmates have spent more than 177,000 
man-hours on the fire-fighting line during the summer 
months. More than 200 fire calls have been met by the 
ee in cooperation with the California Division of 

orestry and the United States Forestry Service. As of 
August 31, 1955, 1,062 inmates were assigned to honor 
camps, with most of them prepared for fire-fighting 
emergency work. 

Connecticut’s new state-controlled probation system went 
into effect March 1. The new law takes probation officers 
out of politics and puts them under civil service. The law 
also provides for a director of probation who will divide 
the state into districts and provide probation for every 
court in the state. Approved by the NPPA, the bill for 
the new law was introduced by Gertrude Koskoff, repre- 
sentative in the State legislature from Plainville and 
formerly from New Haven. 

Alton H. Cowan of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been 
named Connecticut’s first state adult probation director. 
Appointed by the State Adult Probation Commission from 
among 40 candidates, Cowan will be charged with the 
oo of adult probation in 67 cities and towns and 8 
counties. 


Judge Manzaburo Shoda of the General Secretariat of 


‘the Supreme Court of Japan came to the United States 


in January under the sponsorship of UN Technical Assist- 
ance Administration to spend 4 months studying court 
systems, probation practices, and prison administration. 
Judge Shoda has been a judge for 12 years in civil and 
criminal courts. The Probation Division of the Admini- 
strative Office of the United States Courts is responsible 
for arranging his program and itinerary while in this 
country. 

Ralph W. England, Ph.D., instructor in sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania since 1947, will become assis- 
tant professor of sociology at the University of Illinois 
in September. An article of his based on a study of post- 
probation recidivism among 500 federal offenders appeared 
in the September 1955 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

$20,000 has been given by the Rosenberg Foundation at 
San Francisco to help meet the serious need for trained 
personnel to work with juvenile delinquents and adult 
offenders. The gift will help support a 6-week summer 
course at the University of California, Berkeley, in 1956, 
designed to provide social workers with an educational 
experience focused on the correctional field. The course 
will be offered jointly by the University’s school of social 
welfare and the Children’s Bureau. 

Children in Court is the title of a 27-page Public Affairs 
Pamphlet by Helen W. Pumer, a popular writer on the 
problems of parents and children. The pamphlet is largely 
based on Alfred J. Kahn’s A Court for Children. Single 
copies or quantities may be procured from the Public 
— Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York City 


Meeting the Press is the title of a 63-page booklet by 
Gertrude W. Simpson. Copies of the readable and graphi- 
cally-illustrated monograph may be purchased for $2 from 
the National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York City 10. The 
author is assistant to the director of public relations of 
the Girl Scouts of America. 
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Dr. Mabel A. Elliott, chairman of the de 
sociology at Chatham College (formerly 
College for Women) is spending a year in : 
excha professor in the law school at the University of 
Bonn. Dr. Elliott is the author of the recently published 
874-page criminology text, Crime in Modern Society. 

William G. Minn, professor of social administration at 
Victoria College, Wellington, New Zealand, and former 
inspector in charge of training in the Probation Division 
of the British Home Office, is the author of a chapter 
on “Probation Work” in a recently published volume, 
Social Casework in Great Britain, edited by Cherry Morris. 


Edward W. Garrett, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, has 
been named to a three-member subcommittee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Law Enforcement Council to determine 
whether the present strength of the Metropolitan Police 
Department is adequate to cope with a rise in crimes of 
violence. 


Eriberto B. Misa, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Prisons of the Philippines, is visiting the United States 
for a 5-month period as a United Nations fellow to study 
prison administration and probation and parole. His 
father was director of the Prison Bureau for 12 years. 
Misa joined the Bureau of Prisons staff in 1949. The 
Philippines has six penal and correctional institutions: 
one penitentiary, one correctional institution for women 
and four penal colonies. , 


“What I Can Do as a Parent” is the subject of a series 
of parent clinics jointly sponsored by the New York City 
Police Department’s 52nd Precinct Youth Council, the 
Parent-Teachers Association of PS 46, and the Roman 
Catholic Church of Our Lady of Refuge. The clinics are 
aimed at assisting parents in the recognition of delinquent 
tendencies in their own children and to help in the pre- 
vention of delinquency and crime. 

Prisons Are Not All Failures is the title of a booklet 
— by the division of corrections of the Wisconsin 

tate Department of Public Welfare. In a simple and 
concise manner it tells the public the facts of prison life 
and rehabilitation. 

Warden Joseph E. Ragen of the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary at Joliet was the recipient of a bronze plaque at a 
testimonial dinner in recognition of his 20 years with the 
correctional services of his state. Five hundred persons 
paid tribute to him. Warden Ragen is a past president of 
the American Correctional Association. 


Sanger B. Powers, warden of the Wisconsin Reformatory 
at Green Bay, has been named director of the division of 
corrections of the Department of Public Welfare. Powers 
succeeds Russell G. Oswald, recently named commissioner 
of correction in Massachusetts. 

The State Prison of Southern Michigan was host re- 
cently to 21 circuit court judges from 11 Michigan coun- 
ties. Guided by Corrections Commissioner Gus Harrison 
and Warden William H. Banan, the judges plan to visit 
all Michigan units. 

Donald Clemmer, District of Columbia director of cor- 
rections, is requesting an appropriation of $3,100,000 for 
a new center for youthful offenders to be errected at Lor- 
ton, Virginia. 

Justice Justine Wise Polier of the Domestic Relations 
Court of New York City has just completed a Public 
Affairs ay ne (No. 232) under the title, Back to What 
Woodshed? The 22-page booklet may be tse gg at 25 
cents a copy at 22 East 38th Street, New York City 16. An 
article on the same subject will appear in the June issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Frank B. Tracy, federal probation officer at Buffalo, re- 
ceived his master of social service degree at the University 
of Buffalo’s midyear commencement on February 22. His 
dissertation was a followup study of juvenile court com- 
mitments to a state institution for delinquents. 

Senate Bill 728 provides for the granting of $12 million 
by the Federal Government to the states to support estab- 
lished programs, train personnel, and conduct research for 
the “diminution, control, and treatment” of juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


James Elmo Turner, federal prshotion officer at Bir. 

mingham, Alabama, since 1938, has been appointed chief 

erg officer of the United States District Court for the 
iddle District of Alabama, succeeding Eddie M. Whitten 

who retired November 30. Turner will 

duties on April 2. 


The library of the late Lloyd N. Yepsen, former superin- 
tendent of the New Lisbon (New Jersey) State Colony who 
died August 1, 1955, has been turned over to Carthage 
College, his alma mater. The collection includes 500 vol. 
umes in the general field of psychology and the specific field 
of abnormal psychology. 


The federal prison population by 1966 will be 26,000, 
according to Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett, if 
the present trend continues. By 1960 the estimated popula- 
tion will be 23,400. The population on February 23, 1956, 
was 20,196. 

The Uttar Pradesh Crime Prevention Society of Luck- 
now, India, has announced plans to publish a quarterly 
journal, Probation. The “journal of social defence and re- 
construction” will be edited by Dr. A. S. Raj, deputy in- 
spector general of prisons for Uttar Pradesh. 

The Frederick A. Moran Memorial Institute’s third an- 
nual training program for law-enforcement officers will be 
held at St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, Av- 
gust 15 to 20. 


California’s prison population has decreased steadily 
since March 1955. An adult prison population of 16,986 
has been expected the coming year, but the estimate has 
been revised to 15,893. Director of Corrections Richard A. 
McGee attributes the decline to a greater stability in pop- 
ulation, the high level of employment, and the disappear- 
ance of an immediate threat of war. 


Chicago’s Commission on the House of Correction re- 
ceived on February 9 a letter from Mayor Richard J. Daley 
of Chicago thanking and commending the Commission for 
its splendid work in developing the ee for improving 
the House of Correction. Eugene S. Zemans of the John 
Howard Association is secretary for the Commission. 


Inservice training institutes for federal probation officers 
will be held this summer at the University of Buffalo, July 
15 to 18, and at Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, Calif- 
ornia, August 5 to 8. 


The County of San Diego Probation Department has an- 
nounced examinations on a nationwide basis for the posi- 
tions of assistant probation officer and group counselor. 
The beginning salary for probation officers is $360 per 
month with ~ yd increases to a maximum of $438. The 
salary range for group counselors is from $296 to $397 
monthly. The counselor positions are for women especially. 
Those interested in these positions should write to the De- 

artment of Civil Service and Personnel, County of San 

iego, 402 Civic Center, San Diego 1, California, for bul- 
letins and application forms. Arrangements can be made 
for candidates to take the written examination in or near 
their home communities. ; 

The Ringling Brothers Circus will give New York City’s 
Police Athletic League (PAL) the proceeds from its open- 
ing night performance at Madison Square Garden, Apri 
4. The Circus will be the springboard for PAL’s annual 
fund-raising campaign. 

Homer T. Rosenberger, supervisor of trainiing for the 
Bureau of Prisons since 1942, is the author of a 348-page 
book, What Should We Expect of Education? published by 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The book sells for $3 and was 
published by the NEA at cost. Rosenberger has his —— 
of philosophy degree from Cornell University and for 
years prior to joining the staff of the Bureau of Prisons 
was with the United States Office of Education. ; 

Edward W. Garrett, chief probation officer of the Unies 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth year in the probation service om 
March 16. 

“The ‘Skid Row’ Alcoholic” was the theme of the paag 
institute March 29 at New York City sponsored by ¢ - 
National Committee on Alcoholism, Inc., 2 East 103 
Street, New York City. 
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LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL: Judge, U. S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia, since 1951. A.B. (1919), Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College, and LL.B. (1922), Minnesota 
College of Law. Assistant city attorney, Minneapolis 
1921-1923; practicing lawyer, 1923-1930; Judge, Municipal 
Court, Minneapolis, 1930-1936; Judge, District Court of 
Hennepin County, Minneapolis, 1936-1942; Associate Jus- 
tice of Minnesota Supreme Court, 1942-1947; Governor of 
Minnesota, 1947-1951. 


Henry P. CHANDLER: Director, Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, since 1939. A.B., Harvard 
University, and J.D., University of Chicago. Practiced 
law in Chicago, 1906-1938. President, Chicago Bar Associ- 
ation, 1938-1939. 


FRANK LOVELAND: Assistant Director, Bureau of Pris- 
ons, since 1944, B.A. (1923), Northwestern University, 
and M.A. (1930), Harvard University. Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of Correction, 
1929-1980; Supervisor of Parole, U. S. Bureau of Prisons, 
1930-1931; Director, Division of Investigation and Re- 
search, Massachusetts Department of Correction, 1931- 
1985; Director, Bureau of Classification, Texas Prison 
System, 1936-1937; and Supervisor of Classification, U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons, 1937-1944. 


LUTHER M. SwyGerRT: Judge, U. S. District Court for 
the Northern District of Indiana, since 1943. LL.B. (1927), 
University of Notre Dame. cing meg lawyer, 1927-1931; 
Deputy Prosecuting Attorney, Lake County (Ind.), 1931- 
1933; Assistant U. S. Attorney, Northern District of 
Indiana, 1934-1943. 


ALBERT C. WAGNER: Superintendent, New Jersey Re- 
formatory, Bordentown, since 1948. A.B. (1932), Villanova 
University, and M.A. (1935), University of Pennsylvania. 
Assistant Director, Division of Old Age Assistance, N. J. 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, 1936-1944; 
Assignment Officer, Correctional Services Division, U. S. 
Navy, 1944-1946; Assistant Director, Division of Classifi- 
cation and Education, N. J. Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, 1946-1948. 


GisELA KonopKA: Associate Professor, University of 
Minnesota; on faculty since 1947. M.S.S.A. (1943), Uni- 


; versity of Pittsburgh (Pa.). Psychiatric Group Worker, 
7 Pittsburgh Child Guidance Clinic, and Field Instructor, 
4 School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, 1943- 
“4 1947. Author: Therapeutic Group Work With Children 
. ee and Social Group Work in the Institution—A 


odern Challenge (1954). Member, NASW Committee on 


nett Practice. Fellow, American Orthopsychiatric 
ion. 


Epw. H. STULLKEN: Principal, Montefiore Special 
’s fees, Chicago, since 1929. A.B. (1917), Central Wesleyan 
n- 


Be: and M.A. (1928), University of Chicago. Teacher 
and Pri 


ril t ncipal in Southern Illinois schools, 1917-1922, and 

ial pcher, Chicago High Schools, 1922-1925. Coauthor, The 
mentary School (1931) and Administering the Elemen- 

he itd School (1953). President, International Council for 

ge xceptional Children, 1937-1939. Member, Illinois Com- 

by § “sion for Handicapped Children, 1940-1956. 

et, OLA Ny 


7 QUIST: Research Fellow in Law, University of 
Tooele (Sweden), since 1952; also teaches law to 
Hacer policemen. LL.B. (1950), University of Uppsala. 
go court systems and correctional practices in Eng- 
and and the United States, 1950-1956; Assessor (assis- 


tant to judge), Cit 
terms, 19521965, ity Court of Viasteras during summer 


NORMAN JOHNSTON: Instructor, University of Pennsyl- 
rw Since 1952. A.B. (1943), Central Michigan College; 
Vai (1951), University of and graduate study, 
versity of Pennsylvania. Teacher, Ionia Reformatory, 


Contributors to This Issue 


1948; U. S. Air Force, 1943-1945; Sociologist, Illinois 
State Reformatory, 1948-1951; Studied prison systems in 
England, France, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and Ital 

in 1948 and 1951. Coauthor with Otto Pollack, Juveni 

Delinquency: Practice and Research (1956). 


CHARLES VY. Morris: Assistant Director, Institute of 
Correctional Administration, George Washington Univer- 
ry since 1955. D.V.M. (1917), Cornell University, and 
B.Sc.Ed. (1943), Boston University. Administrative Assist- 
ant, State Prison Colony, Norfolk (Mass.), 1932-1936; 
Associate Editor, Volume V, “Prisons,” Attorney General’s 
Survey of Release Procedures, 1936-1938; Research As- 
sistant, Citizenship Training Department, Boston Juv- 
enile Court, 1940-1942; Secretary, Corrections Section, 
United Community Services, Washington, D. C., 1944- 
1954; Administrative Assistant, U. S. Senate Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 1954-1955. 
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